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NECROPHILIA 


A. A. Bait, Pu.B., M.D. 


Part I 


We know that the resistances to Freud’s views were based mainly 
on his insistence that as no neurosis is possible in a normal vita sexualis, 
ergo, the sex life of the patient must be examined. For towards the end 
of the 19th century when Freud first came on the scene, sexuality was 
generally under severe taboos; few dared speak frankly about it, least of 
all physicians. There were, however, even at the time some who were 
interested in the medical aspect of sexual aberrations. Iwan Bloch™ men- 
tions Moreau de Tours, whose work,Des Aberrations du Sens Générique, 
appeared in 1800, Loewenstein, whose Latin work on sexual aberrations 
appeared in 1823, Haiissler, who wrote on the sexual system and the 
psyche in 1826, Heinrich Kaan, whose work, Psychopathia Sexualis, ap- 
peared in Latin in 1884, and Richard von Krafft-Ebing, Professor of 
Psychiatry in Vienna, who gave out another Psychopathia Sexualis in 
1882. This work, which is still widely read, was written in German, 
but is liberally dotted with Latin quotations. 

There were other outstanding physicians who showed an interest 
in abnormal sexual manifestations, both abroad and in this country,among 
whom we may mention first Havelock Ellis, Tarnowsky, Lombroso, La- 
ségue, Legrand Du Saulle, Magnan, Dessoir, and in this country W. L. 
Howard, Hammond, Kiernan, Lydston, Robinson, and others. For des- 
pite the fact that civilization, particularly western civilization, systemati- 
cally supressed almost everything that dealt with sex, when the abnormal 
aspects of it cropped up here and there, they aroused the interest of the 
more daring investigators. 

The main reason for the strong suppression of sex was undoubtedly 
due to the fact that being a primordial and irresistable instinct, any re- 
striction of it had to be kept under the most rigid control. That is, it had 
to be repressed, it had to be made more or less unconscious, and this was 


(1) Das Sexualleben Unserer Zeit, p. 505, Marcus, Berlin, 1909. 
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only possible after it was endowed with disagreeable feelings of disgust. 
For to remain repressed everything pleasurable must be perceived as 
displeasurable. Thus, the sense of smell, which in animals exercises per- 
haps the strongest attraction, particularly during the mating season, be- 
came an object of disgust soon after the human being assumed an erect 
posture and substituted for it the sense of sight. Henceforth, everything 
connected with human odors was perceived as disagreeable or disgust- 
ing. To be sure, the repressed human odors could not altogether be ab- 
rogated; their place was taken by numerous substitutes, which, strange 
as it may seem, have the same origin as the erstwhile natural odors, but 
the average person does not know that all perfumes are made from the 
sexual glands of animals or plants. But, whereas repression makes devils 
of former gods, it cannot altogether annihilate the repressed impulses; 
now and then, they break through the repression and come to the surface 
in distorted form as perversions, or as their negative, neurotic symp- 
toms, ‘? 

With the advent of Judaism and Christianity the sexual instinct, 
which the pagan world hitherto deified, was not only restricted and re- 
duced to a minimum, but thoroughly degraded. Sexual relations were 
permitted only under definite regulations for only one purpose, the pro- 
creation of the species. St. Paul, as well as most of the early leaders of 
Christianity, considered sex as a sort of necessary evil, the less seen or 
heard the better, and this feeling has continued more or less until the 
present. With the beginning of the twentieth century these views were 
materially changed, but even after so many years of Freud and modern 
psychiatry one still finds it difficult to discuss psychopathia sexualis, par- 
ticularly such perversions as we are about to describe here. 

When one reviews the literature, one finds very little about the pe- 
culiar subject of necrophilia. The modern sexologists give little space to 
it, although its existence has been known from the times of antiquity. 
Thus, Herodotus, the historian, speaking of Egypt, says: “Wives of 
prominent men and women of great beauty are not delivered at once to 
the embalmers, but only after they have been dead three or four days. 
This is done in order to prevent the embalmers from having carnal re- 
lations with these corpses. For it was discovered that such an act was 
committed with a woman newly dead”.‘”? 

That this perversion continued to make its appearance from time to 


(1) Britt: The Sense of Smell in the Neuroses and Psychoses, The Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly, Vol. I, No. 1, April, 1932. 
‘2) Heropor, Historiae, il, 89. 
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time is shown by the fact that much later the Catholic church discussed, 
“What kind of sin it is to have carnal connection with a female corpse, 
(coire cum foemina mortua,)” and came to the conclusion that it should 
neither be considered whoring (fornicatio) nor bestiality, but pollution 
with a tendency to whoring (Esse pollutionem et fornicationum affec- 
itvam.) 


Krauss in his Anthropophyteia ‘°) states that necrophilia is connect- 
ed with the belief in vampires in the south Slavic countries, where one 
occasionally finds disintered corpses of young women and girls. The per- 
petrators of such acts usually violate the bodies and often also mutilate 
the breasts. 


Havelock Ellis speaks only briefly of necrophilia “. He quotes the 
case of Belletrud and Mercier, wherein a gravedigger’s assistant defended 
such an act by saying that as he could find no girl who would yield to 
his desires, he saw no harm in using dead bodies. He claimed that they 
did not repulse him, that he felt tenderly towards them, and addressed 
them as, “My beautiful! My love! I love you.” Ellis diagnoses this case 


7 


as congenitally defective. 

Under the general designation of necrophilia, or violation of corps- 
es, Erich Wulffen puts a number of perversions, each of which is based 
on special etiological roots. “’ Thus, necrosadism is directly associated 
with lustmurder. Here, the sexual impulse is gratified only through 
corpses. The necro-sadist either kills the woman himself and then has 
intercourse with her body, or commits other kinds of violation on the 
body, or he procures corpses for sexual purposes, which he rapes—in the 
narrow sense, vecro-stuprum, —or he may also mutilate the corpse and 
sometimes even eat part of it (necrophagy). Because such acts were com- 
mitted by some monks who kept vigil at the coffin and by soldiers at the 
front, Wulffen thinks that a long suppressed sexual need may lead to 
necrophilia. 


Krafft Ebing puts necrophilia among the “horrible group of perver- 
sions.” He states that in necrophiliacs as in lust murderers and similar 
perverts an idea which in itself awakens a feeling of horror and makes a 
sane person shudder, arouses in them lustful feelings and leads to the in- 


(1) Cited by Stoll from Liguori’s Theologiamoralis, Ill, p. 38. 

(2) Bd. II, p. 381. 

(3) The Psychology of Sex, Erotic Symbolism, p. 81. 

(4) Encyklopide der Modernen Kriminalistik, p.492, Erich Langenscheidt, Berlin,1910 
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dulgence of necrophilic acts. Krafft-Ebing maintains that persons of this 
type are pathological in character. “ 

Kronfeld defines necrophilia as a perverse desire to prefer sexual in- 
tercourse with corpses rather than with living beings. He questions 
whether such a thing really exists, but admits that he has not fully in- 
vestigated it and that the literature on the subject is rather scanty. He 
cites the case of Rittershaus, wherein a woman suspected of necrophilia 
turned out to be an uninhibited hypo-manic, whose occupation with the 
dead,though psychotic, was not at all determined by motives of sex,Kron- 
feld, himself, recalls only one single case whom he could designate per- 
haps as symbolic necrophilia, The patient was a compulsive neurotic, 
suffering from many obsessive disturbances, who was able to have sexual 
relations only with girls who made believe that they were dead or fast 
asleep. Deeper investigation proved that the pleasurable excitement was 
not due to the idea of death, but to a sort of fetichistic association of for- 
mer impressions. ‘*) 

Moll “ states: “Necrophilia or vampyrism, the sexual desire for 
corpses, is a phenomenon that is often attributed to sadism.” But as no 
pain in the strict sense is caused or suffered in such cases, he thinks that 
such acts have really nothing to do with sadism or masochism. But inas- 
much as there is a sexual stimulus one can say that it is produced through 
an emotional disturbance resulting from contact with a dead body;hence, 
such cases all come under the broader definition of algolagnia. Sometimes 
they belong more precisely to the group of erotic fetichism. Moll thinks 
that clinical pictures of such cases generally show a high degree of con- 
genital degeneration. “We usually deal here” he says, “with dull and 
apathetic persons who not seldom suffer from anosmia,” with persons 
who are rejected by women and seek refuge in corpses as a sort of mas- 
turbation; or at most the act may be compared to bestiality. Cases in 
which the corpses are not only violated, but also mutilated, as in the well 
known case of Sergeant Bertrand, are sometimes designated as necro- 
sadism, “But here, there is surely no sadism in the strict sense,” adds Moll. 

According to Iwan Bloch, “ necrophilia, or sexual violation of 
corpses, occurs less often than bestiality, and has a sadomasochistic foun- 
dation. For the corpse is totally helpless and defenseless, so that any act 
can be perpetrated on it. Necrophilic acts are very often accompanied 


(1) Psychopathia Sexualis, p. 73, Enke, Stuttgart, 1901. 

(2) Handwérterbuch der Sexualwissenschaft, p. 523, Marcus and Weber, Bonn, 1926. 
(3) Handbuch der Sexualwissenschaften, p. 642, Vogel, Leipzig, 1912. 

(4) J. ¢., p. 708-9, 
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by a disfigurement of the body. Decomposition, stench, coldness, play 
a part in this perversion. Although it is not so rare, coprophilia belongs 
to those sexual aberations which have not been thoroughly authenticated. 
Most of these cases were reported by French authors. Bloch also states 
that necrophilia plays a great part in folklore, in myths, and in belles let- 
tres. The idea of violating a corpse or to have carnal relations with a 
lifeless person frequently evokes in some people lustful feelings, and 
some obtain gratification through mere imagination, symbolic necrophil- 
ia. Some perverts of this type request that prostitutes should dress in 
shrouds and lie in a coffin and make believe that they are dead. “ 


What one gathers from the authors cited and from the few others 
not mentioned here is (1). That necrophilia was only rarely and very 
scantily reported in psychiatric literature. (2). That it may be found in 
men and women. (3). That necrophilia, as such, is an exaggerated form 
of sadism. Bloch, however, thinks that it may also contain masochistic 
clements, and Moll maintains that it has nothing to do with these per- 
versions. (+) That the meaning of the term is not strictly defined. Some 
authors like Kronfeld say that it implies a predilection for coitus with a 
corpse, others use it in a broader sense as a sexual act with a dead body. 
(5) That this perversion manifests itself mostly in persons of the de- 
generate type is held by most authors. Forel, however, thinks that in a 
psychopathic personality necrophilia may develop through a result of a 
strong external impression; and Freud, speaking of violation of corpses 
and similar perversions, states: “Yet, even in these cases one cannot feel 
certain of regularly finding among the perpetrators of such acts persons 
of pronounced abnormalities or insane minds.” ‘ (6) That there is very 
little unanimity or knowledge concerning the origin of this disagreeable 
perversion. Thus, Moll thinks that some necrophiliacs suffer from an- 
osmia, while Bloch on the contrary thinks that stench plays a large part 
in this perverse gratification. Some believe that in a predisposed indi- 
vidual it may develop through some accidental factor, while others be- 


lieve that it has a deeper origin. 


There is only one fairly adequate description of a case of necrophil- 
ia, which was reported in 1929. I am referring to the paper by Tshery- 


(1) The Journal of Mental Science, Vol. XX, p. 551, has a paper by Browne errone- 
ously designated “Necrophilism”, which really treats of necrophagism by starving Euro- 
peans and by savages for ceremonial reasons. 

(2) “Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex,” in The Basic Writings of Sigmund 
Freud, translated by A. A. Brill, Modern Library, New York, 1938. 
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askin on “The Question of Necrophilia.” “) He gives a good history of 
a young woman of 19 years whom he treated by hypnotism and per- 
suasion at the psychiatric clinic of the University of Saratov, Russia. 

The patient was markedly burdened by heredity. Both parents as 
well as the other two siblings (a sister and a brother) were psychotic. The 
patient was of the syntonic type, who at the age of 5-6 took pleasure in 
sticking needles into dogs and in torturing cats, and as she grew older, 
she behaved in the same way towards her companions. These pleasurable 
acts were also perceived when she witnessed maltreatments of animals 
and human beings. Intellectually she was quite normal. Her sexual life 
began to manifest itself at the age of 14, a year before the onset of men- 
struation, when she began to lead a loose sexual life without, however, 
attaining any gratification. Her sadistic impulses continued and were also 
turned on herself. She obtained pleasure by torturing, pinching, beat- 
ing, and sticking needles into herself. She was also in the habit of cut- 
ting herself with a razor. 

During her youth her psychotic mother took her along on her fre- 
quent visits to cemeteries, which developed in the patient a morbid de- 
sire to see dead people and to read about murders and suicides. The 
thought of suicide by cutting her throat was one of her pleasant phan- 
tasies, and at the age of 16 she tried to poison herself by taking mercury 
from which, however, she recovered after many months in a hospital. 
But, her desire to see corpses increased; she felt rooted to the spot and 
could not tear herself away from the sight of them, and at the same time 
she also experienced marked anxiety. To gratify these desires she took 
a course in anatomy, hoping thereby to obtain some skin with hair, or a 
finger from a corpse. She also had a strong desire to talk and to embrace 
their corpses, to weep and pray to them to leave her in peace. 

Dr. Tsheryaskin does not tell us that this patient ever put perverse 
desires into operation, and although his treatment gave temporary alle- 
viation, it produced no lasting benefit. Dr. Tsheryaskin traced the orig- 
in of the patient’s sadistic and necrophilic tendencies to her constitution 
and environments. The patient always showed a marked abulia; she was 
emotionally unstable and very impulsive. She was reared in an environ- 
ment of continuous friction and fights between her parents; her father 
was distinctly sadistic and took pleasure in maltreating animals and his 
family. Dr. Tsheryaskin thought that her necrophilia started from a 





(1) W. G. Tsueryaskin: Zur Frage der Nekrophilie, Zeitschrift fur Sexualwissen- 
schaft und Sexualpolitik, Bd. XVI, 1929-30, p. 386. 
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definite experiences. One morning her psychotic father suddenly awak- 
ened her and belabored her mercilessly with a heavy rope. In confirma- 
tion he quotes Freud to the effect that anxiety plus mechanical irritation 
may produce a deep disturbance of the sexual mechanisms. 

In summing up his case Dr. Tsheryaskin practically agrees with the 
authors cited above. He states, however, that necrophilia develops on 
the basis of a psychopathic constitution; in his case on the basis of a re- 
active-labile constitution, and that it can be evoked through some exter- 
nal factors which may enhance or diminish it. 

It is a question whether I can throw more light on this peculiar per- 
version, but having studied a few cases more thoroughly than those re- 
ported hitherto I shall present them for what they are worth. 

The first patient was an overt homosexual who came for treatment 
in 1910 after he had completed a three year term of imprisonment for 
using the mails for immoral purposes. He was convicted for sending 
“Jove” letters to a man who turned them over to the post office authori- 
ties. 

D. was 30 years old, single, a clerk by occupation, the fourth of 
eight children, of whom two died in infancy. The eldest was a boy, 
six years older than the patient; all the others were girls. The patient 
had a high school education and was of average mentality. Anthropolo- 
gically, he showed some secondary sex characteristics of the feminine 
type, so that his general appearance, though not typically “fairy like,” 
was distinctly effeminate. Psychically his whole attitude and manner 
suggested femininity. On meeting him one was immediately struck by 
a helpless and girlish appeal to which one invariably reacted with sym- 
pathy. The following is a typical example of the kind of reactions which 
the patient evoked: On his way to the penitentiary in charge of a guard, 
an elderly lady who happened to be on the same train became so affected 
by his “mute appeal” that she soon formed a great attachment for him, 
and thereafter contributed generously to his comfort in prison and to his 
later support. 

Despite his abnormal sexuality, D. was very religious. He was a 
strict Baptist who never used an oath. He was the organist in his home 
church, as well as in the prison chapel, and often conducted prayer meet- 
ings. Concerning his sexual aberrations D. spoke with convincing frank- 
ness. He seemed pleased that he had atoned for his transgressions and 
Was now anxious to be cured and live the life of a “God-fearing man.” 

It would be interesting to give a full description of his analysis,which 
took about two years an resulted in a fair hetero-sexual adjustment, but 
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as we are here interested in his necrophilia, we shall give only a brief gen- 
eral report of his homosexuality, for which he was really treated. 

D. was distinctly burdened by heredity from both the paternal and 
maternal sides of his family. His mother was very “nervous” and his 
father, though quite aggressive, was a ne’er do well of the typical “poor 
Southern white” variety. The family was mainly supported by his ma- 
ternal uncle, who was a prosperous farmer. The patient traced his ho- 
mosexuality (fellatio) to an episode between his third and fourth year 
when his parents lived on his uncle’s farm, where his cousin, four years 
older, initiated him into playing “cow and calf.” The patient played the 
part of the calf on and off for over a period of years until the families 
separated. “ D. never gave up fellatio and practiced it with older men 
whenever an opportunity presented itself. Psychoanalytic investigation 
showed that the fellatio represented his infantile craving for his mother’s 
breast, but following the model of the more complete oedipus com- 
plex ‘? he also identified himself with his mother and passively lent him- 
self to pederasty and coitus inter femora. But although he had a predi- 
lection for these aberrations, he now and then practised any other per- 
version that happened to come his way. 

During the analysis I also discovered that part of his sexual life which 
is the subject of this paper. As mentioned above, the patient began his 
homosexual practices at the age of about four. By virtue of his position 
in the family he was always in the company of girls, and hardly ever had 
anything to do with his brother or other boys of his age. Analysis showed 
that D. fully identified himself with his mother; he always liked to play 
with girls, was fond of dolls, and was timid and awkward in the company 
of his own sex. As he grew up, he always had many girl friends who 
seemingly treated him as one of themselves. From early boyhood he had 
always been afraid of the dark, and as an adult he had a holy dread of 
dead people. Someone told him that one can be cured of this fear by 
touching a dead person, and he finally mustered enough courage to ask 
the local undertaker to put this into operation. He claimed that he was 
cured of this fear as soon as he touched a corpse. Indeed, that experi- 
ence seemed to have changed the former phobia into the opposite, a 
strong attraction for corpses. And as the undertaker seemed pleased to 
have him around, he became a regular frequenter of this establishment. 
Indeed, he was so fascinated by his freedom from this former dread that 


(1) It is interesting to note that these experiences did not affect his cousin in any ab- 


normal way. He seems to have developed normally. 
(2) Frevp: Das Ich und das Es, p. 38, Internat. Psycho. Verlag, Wien, 1923. 
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he now played tricks on those who were known to be afraid of corpses. 
He would fix himself up like a corpse and get into a coffin. A confed- 
crate then brought in a timid acquaintance and he suddenly sat up in the 
coffin. He experienced great pleasure at the fright of the victim. This 
“fun” came to an end after he played this trick on a Negress who be- 
came so hysterical as to require medical attention. 

As his fascination for corpses increased he became the undertaker’s 
paid assistant and remained as such almost until he was arrested. When 
he first came to me, he showed me among others, the reference from his 
undertaker employer. The latter spoke so highly of his diligence and 
skill that I suggested that it might be easier for him to find a position in 
an undertaker’s parlor than in some other business. He said nothing at 
the time, but soon got a position in a millinery shop. However, in the 
course of the analysis he confessed that it was his morbid desire to play 
with corpses which prompted him to work for the undertaker and that 
he had repeatedly attempted fellatio on corpses. During our first inter- 
view he decided to say nothing about it and felt a bit disturbed when I 
suggested that he might seek a position in an undertaker’s parlor. 

To sum up, we can say that we deal here with a constitutionally 
burdened individual of average mentality, who was primarily a passive 
homosexual and whose necrophilia represented a by-product of his ex- 
ecutively weak sexual constitution. There is no doubt that D. was of a 
masochistic make-up and if we adhere to the strict definition of necro- 
philia, as a sexual desire for dead persons, we can designate him as a 
homosexual necrophiliac. But, D’s sexual desires were not restricted to 
corpses; he, himself, was sure that he preferred living objects, so that it 
might be presumed that his necrophilia was a chance development in the 
same manner as in the watch holding monks and in the front soldiers 
mentioned above by Wulffen. But we must not forget that D’s abnormal 
fear of dead people existed from his early boyhood, and that he did not, 
se to say, “outgrow it,” as is usually the case. On the contrary, dead 
people played a great part in his phantasies, and analysis showed that 
they were based on grandmother and mother fixations. The corpses rep- 
resented his dead mother or the unconscious infantile mother whose 
breast he still craved. Being infantile, that is, polymorphous-perverse, 
he readily overcame the conscious loathing when an opportunity pre- 
sented itself. D. claimed that during such experiences he was not him- 
self. He seems to have regressed to a very early pre-verbal oral state, 
during which he behaved like a little child craving the mother’s breast. 

Freud in discussing fellatio states: “The desire to take the male mem- 
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ber into the mouth and suck it, which is considered as one of the most 
disgusting of sexual perversions, is nevertheless a frequent occurrence 
among the women of our time—and as shown in old sculptures was the 
same in earlier times—and in the state of being in love seems to lose entire- 
ly its disgusting character. The physician encounters phantasies based 
on this desire, even in women who did not come to the knowledge of the 
possibility of such sexual gratification by reading Krafft-Ebing’s Psycho- 
pathia Sexualis, or through other outside information.” “ I could con- 
firm Freud’s assertion by many cases of this kind in women of the most 
innocent type. In all these cases I found, often to my surprise, that this 
desire was always traceable to the suckling-age, when the nipple from 
the mother’s breast afforded both satiation and pleasure. To quote Freud 
again, “The organic impression of this first pleasure in our lives surely 
remains indelibly impregnated; when the child later learns to know the 
udder of the cow, which in function is a breast-nipple, but in shape and 
in position on the abdomen resembles the penis, it obtains the primary 
basis for the later formation of that disgusting sexual phantasy.” ‘ Let 
us not forget that D. was initiated into this perversion through playing 
“cow and calf” and that unconsciously he was feminine regardless of his 
outward masculinity. 

Considering all these facts, we can state that D’s necrophilia was 
merely a variation of his former practice. Because of his timidity D. 
found it difficult to obtain sufficient sexual gratification, and at least on 
one occasion he met with a very disastrous rebuff. At an early age he 
once attempted fellatio on a farmhand who seemed asleep, and was not 
only soundly thrashed, but so terribly disgraced that he had to leave the 
village. Hence, if we disregarded for the moment the unconscious de- 
terminants, we could agree with Bloch that D. resorted to coprophilia 
because the corpse was totally passive and helpless. 

It is a question, however, whether one is justified in considering ne- 
crophilia as a perversion in the same sense as sadism or masochism. For a 
perversion according to Freud represents either an anatomical transgres- 
sion from the parts of the body destined for sexual union, or a tarrying 
at some intermediary stage on the way to the direct sexual aim. Thus, 
fellatio, cunnilingtus, and pedicatio are perversions because they abro- 
gate the normal sexual aim. The same is true of fetichisms—the unsuitable 
substitutions for the sexual object—and the substitutions of some of the 


(1) Sicmunp Freup: Leonardo da Vinci, Translated by A. A. Brill, Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York, 1932. 
(2) J. ¢., p. 41. 
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partial impulses like looking or touching for the whole impulse. But all 
these anatomical transgressions and substitutions are more or less active 
in normal sexual behavior and become perversions only when they as- 
sume the character of exclusiveness and fixation.“ Considered in this 
light, coprophilia is a perversion which consists in substituting a lifeless 
for a living object, and in the case of D. the added factor of the anatomi- 
cal transgression of fellatio. 

Mention must also be made of the fact that the destruction of the 
dams of shame, disgust and morality, which must take place in the erec- 
tion of necrophilia, requires more psychic labor than in the construction 
of any other perversions. The reaction formations which have been so 
laboriously constructed by civiliation seem to vanish completely, so that 
“the highest and lowest in sexuality are everywhere most intimately con- 
nected.” ‘ But before continuing with our theoretical discussion, which 
may lead us too far afield, I will give the second case record, which dif- 
fers in many respects from the case just described. 


(To be concluded) 


(1) Cf. Freup: Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex, I. ¢., p. $71. 
(2) |. ¢., p. $72. 
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I. Crtmmnat Instincts, CiviLizATION AND NEuROSsIS 


It was Stekel who demonstrated that not only repressed sexual crav- 
ings but also repressed criminal impulses may lead to neurotic manifes- 
tations. In attempting to survey Stekel’s contributions towards the illu- 
mination of the criminal background of neuroses, the writer is fully 
aware of the fact that many of the statements he is to make are common- 
ly known to the profession. But they have become so known by reason 
of Stekel’s persistent emphasis of the subject. Also as these well-known 
facts offer a supplement to the psychosexual conceptions of neuroses, it 
seems appropriate to collect and correlate these together with some of 
the less known findings. 


Primitive man had a hostile attitude towards his environment. All 
of his reactions were designed to preserve his own being from everything 
external to it. “I vs. the world” was the conflict of the primitive. The 
progress of civilization compelled the individual to develop a friendly at- 
titude towards at least one part of the world: a group, a community, a 
tribe, a nation. Primitive anti-social instincts had to be suppressed. The 
suppression gave rise to a hostile power in man, a power which he must 
keep down as long as he lives. The antithetic formula has become: “I 
ys. myself.” The struggle with the “inner enemy” is constant and, in 
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the main, beyond the realm of consciousness. One of its overt expressions 
is the neurotic symptom. 

More neurotic reactions are caused by repression of criminal im- 
pulses than psychoanalysis was at first ready to concede. They flow 
from jealousy, rivalry, envy and feelings of being rejected. If we con- 
sider the neurosis from a teleological standpoint, we cannot fail to recog- 
nize that the neutralizing of anti-social drives is one of its inner purposes. 
This task is accomplished in different ways. The unconscious aggres- 
sion may be symbolically discharged, transferred into other types of en- 
ergy, projected, or converted into physical or psychic symptoms. Some 
individuals attempt to escape the conflict and in so doing perform vari- 
ous types of impulsive acts, all connected with the idea of escape, such 
as dromomania, drug addiction. dipsomania. In other cases the aggres- 
sion turns inward and leads to asceticism, masochism and many other 
forms of self-punishment and self-humiliation. The neurosis often pre- 
vents suicide, the ultimate degree of self-punishment. In such cases the 
inner meaning of neurosis may be put into the words: “As long as I suf- 
fer I may continue to live.” Some individuals transform the original ag- 
gression into another type of aggression by committing cleptomanic or 
pyromanic acts, while others experience a complete immobilization of the 
primitive aggression and renounce all volitional acts, become paralyzed, 
apathetic or stuporous. 

In the following pages we shall discuss clinical symptoms of neur- 
oses with regard to their repressed criminal component. Analytically, 
all neurotic symptoms may be understood as caused by a clash between 
controversial or bipolar cravings, such as the wish to act—and the desire 
not to act, the intention to attract—and the will to reject, the craving for 
enjoyment—and the acceptance of suffering. Thus also aggression and 
self-punishment, according to the “poena talionis,” find their simultan- 
cous expression in the symptom. The self-punishment enables the af- 
flicted one to fulfill the aggression on his own person and in this way to 
terminate the propulsion which originated in the unsatisfied craving. 

II. Crimrat ImMPuLse AND ANXIETY 

In some cases of organ neuroses unconscious criminality appears in 
the form of anxiety. Patients who fear death from heart collapse, cancer, 
apoplectic stroke may be mentioned here. That is, cases where the an- 
alysis reveals that the imagined illness or feared fatality corresponds to a 
condition of the prospective victim and represents a form of identifica- 
tion with the victim. The anxiety symptom may also take the form of 
a specific phobia. Long-studied and well-known are cases of knife pho- 
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bia, fear of sharp and pointed objects, fear of suicide, fear of killing one’s 
children, etc. 

In some cases of ereuthophobia, or stammering, the symptom not 
only expresses the patient’s feeling of guilt, but actually copies the be- 
haviour of the criminal who has been apprehended and is on trial. Also 
interesting are those cases of bronchial asthma where the respiratory op- 
pression imitates the dyspnea of a strangulated person. 

Although the fantasy life of a neurotic shows great variability, crim- 
inal ideas seem to upset him more than any other products of his morbid 
imagination. Very frequently patients implore the physician to help 
them fight their violent urge to kill a relative. Real criminals keep their 
plans secret, but neurotics have a great desire to reveal their impulses. 
They beg their wives, husbands and children to remove knives, guns, 
and other objects which might be used as weapons, from their presence. 
They ask to be protected from themselves. Often they insist that the 
doctor hospitalize them so that they cannot commit a crime. 

Fortunately anxiety neurosis serves them as a valuable and in most 
cases absolutely reliable protection against criminal impulses. Theoreti- 
cally speaking, there are two ways open for these impulses: one leads to 
commission of the crime, the other to anxiety. Ina neurosis of an other- 
wise well-integrated individual the superego prevents the impulse from 
taking the road to crime. The only remaining outlet is and remains anx- 
icty. The stronger the impulse the stronger the anxiety. When anxiety 
grows too intense, it usually turns into a paralyzing panic by which not 
only the anti-social wish but also the patient’s total emotional activity is 
immobilized. 

The patient’s fight against unconscious criminal impulses may go so 
far that he will anxiously avoid any association with death. He may dread 
hearing the word “death”, may not be able to traverse streets along which 
funeral processions have passed, or may even refuse to live in a house in 
which a person has died. 

That a child’s neurotic anxiety is caused by repressed sexual con- 
flicts has been established analytically. However, there is one other root 
that may be equally important, namely, repressed criminal impulses. 
Either or both may be scen distinctly in the disturbance called pavor noc- 
turnus. The sexual etiology of children’s night fear is known, but a 
child who views his environment with jealousy and hostility may easily 
develop wishes of death for his parents and siblings, followed by the us- 
ual conscience reactions. The law of Talion, with its implications, which 
is active as early as the onset of any neurotic manifestations, leads to the 
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child’s identification with the victim and the development of symptoms 
copying the condition of the hated adversary. Some childhood suicides 
belong in this group. Jealousy is the most potent cause of affective crim- 
inality in childhood—perhaps also in adulthood. 


Ill. THe Crmrat Root In Computsion Neurosis 


The presence of criminal ideas in compulsion neuroses has been not- 
ed by all investigators. The role of the criminal idea in compulsion neur- 
oses is of paramount importance; it may be compared to the role sex plays 
in hysteria. The compulsion neurotic, more than any other type of neur- 
otic, is possessed of the idea that he has the life and death of his fellow 
man under his control. His belief in the omnipotence of thought helps 
him to “secure” the life of his relatives, or to “kill” his adversaries and to 
accomplish many things of “cosmic” importance by simply fulfilling 
the whims of his obsessions. By touching a lamppost four times a patient 
may be able to “save” his father from a sudden death which the patient 
imagines to be imminent. 


The compulsion neurotic suffers primarily because of the abundance 
of his anti-social drives. He considers these foreign to his ego. He ac- 
cepts only the “anagogic” principle as his life compass and rejects all “ca- 
tagogic” tendencies. Motives which are acceptable to his superego are 
acknowledged as the ego proper, while anti-social motives are considered 
as ego-foreign and are repressed. This alienation of the catagogic part 
of the ego is responsible for most of the disturbances of the patient’s emo- 
tional equilibrium. 


There are several important mechanisms by which the compulsion 
neurotic estranges undesirable parts of his ego. Two of the most inter- 
esting mechanisms are the identification with and the differentiation from 
an image. 


The patient may identify himself completely with a particular per- 
scn, may begin to live his life, imitate his customs and habits in the most 
exact manner. This identification enables the patient to shift the point 
of gravity in his emotional equilibrium from his own ego to that of the 
other person. He can also discharge many of his anti-social impulses on 
the person in whom he sees his reflected image without confronting his 
own ego with its severe superego. “The Picture of Dorian Gray” is a 
literary description of such a process, and it is by no means a mere poetic 
invention. In cases of this type we find dreams in which the aggression 
towards the opposed (catagogic) part of the ego is expressed by the ag- 
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gression towards the person who has served the patient as his image. A 
similar mechanism may be observed im some cases of suicide. There the 
patient’s hate is directed exclusively against the catagogic part of his per- 
sonality, but when killing himself he is forced to “take along” the other 
parts of his ego as well. 

Again, the patient may discharge his catagogic tendencies by dif- 
ferentiation. He may find as an object someone who corresponds to his 
catagogic tendencies, and then he may attempt to differentiate himself 
from this person. The differentiation may be powerful enough to de- 
termine the patient’s life and behavior. Through a psychological move 
of this type the patient may lose his free will entirely. He is then no more 
able to act under his own volition and must do—compulsively—the op- 
posite of what his imaginary object does. The object of differentiation 
may be a member of the patient’s family or any other person, some de- 
tail of whose appearance or character may be sufficiently complex-laden 
to determine his choice. The patient in explaining his neurotic behavior 
may then say: “It is not my fault; be forces me to do it.” Freud speaks 
of “isolation mechanisms” in this connection. All these mechanisms serve 
the circumvention, elimination and alienation of the superego which, as 
is the case in our patients, is far too severe to be endured in the face of 
powerful anti-social impulses. 

As stated before, the compulsion neurotic by his compulsions be- 
comes a lord over life and death of other people. By fulfilling one of his 
nonsensical compulsory acts—“otherwise my father will die”—he saves 
his father’s life. However, his inability to carry out his compulsions with 
the desired exactness always leaves a sufficient amount of danger that the 
person with whom he is mainly concerned may die. The death wish is 
always the underlying motive. In his neurosis the compulsion neurotic 
rebels against any kind of law. Law is compulsion. It protects society 
from the individual, who in turn renounces a part of his individual free- 
dom for the sake of this protection. The laws of the society are based 
upon the principle of guilt and punishment. Fear of punishment 
is the reason why most people abide by the law. In many neurotic mani- 
festations, and, most of all, in compulsion neurosis we find a pathological 
rebellion against the social compulsion called law. The compulsion neur- 
otic also rebels against the religious law which prohibits killing. He wants 
to kill. Since the repressing forces often appear fused with the repressed 
material, he establishes in his compulsion neurosis a religion of his own 
which contrasts with the general religion and yet protects him from his 
unconscious criminality. 
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IV. Sex AND REPRESSION OF CRIMINAL DRIVES 


Asa rule neurotics commit criminal acts only in effigy, i. e. in a sym- 
bolic form, such as in the case of a young man who discharged his lust- 
murder impulse by crushing a fly on his penis during masturbation. In 
many cases chronic masturbation fulfills the same protective task, and it 
was Stekel who first emphasized, in his critique of the common miscon- 
ceptions about masturbation, the often highly “social”, positive charac- 
ter of chronic masturbation. He anlyzed cases where masturbation pre- 
vented the individual from committing crimes associated with his con- 
tact with the opposite sex. In some cases of impotence we also encounter 
in the deeper layers of the patient’s mind ideas of aggression against the 
opposite sex. The sexual disorder then appears to be a symptom in the 
service of the superego protecting the individual from the consequences 
of his anti-social cravings. The close relation between sado-masochistic 
disturbances and latent criminality are well known and have been ex- 
haustively described. Less well known is the fact that many cases of 
fetishism develop on the basis of repressed criminal impulses. “Orthope- 
dic” fetishists (i. e. patients who are intertsed in persons wearing ortho- 
pedic supports) and braid clippers show this condition rather distinctly. 
But even in less overt cases we may find fantastic and grotesque ideas of 
mutilation and destruction in the psychological background of the para- 
philia. 

V. Crimiat CoMPonenr IN EPILePsy 

Analytical investigation of the problem of genuine epilepsy reveals 
the presence in the unconscious material of a strong criminal component. 
In the sensory-motor manifestations of the epileptic attack the patient is 
able to discharge his accumulated criminal impulses. The psychiatrist is 
interested in the specific criminal content of the individual epileptic at- 
tack and analytically studies the circumstantial evidence the patient of- 
fers in his history, his dreams, and other anlytical material. Dostoyevsky 
apparently felt that his epileptic attacks were equivalents of criminal acts 
for he described his post-epileptic depressions as follows: “I feel like 
a great criminal; it seems to me as if an unknown guilt, or a criminal deed 
oppressed my conscience.” 

IV. Imputsive Acts (ArrectivE MonoManlias) 


The wandering impulse (dromomania) is another of the many ways 
in which the criminal impulse may find expression. An erratic individual 
after quarrelling with his relatives may run away, make long trips, hikes, 
or mountain climbing tours in order to abreact criminal impulses which 
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appeared during the quarrelling scene. Patients of this type keep in mo- 
tion until they are exhausted, and many of them return home relieved 
and in much friendlier mood. During their escapades some of these pa- 
tients discharge their killing impulses in symbolic form by throwing 
heavy rocks down mountain slopes or “beheading” plants with their 
canes or the like. 

Among army deserters we also find many individuals who suffer 
from pathological impulses. Tausk who in his capacity as a court phy- 
sician analyzed many such cases emphasized the fact that most deserters 
fled from formations that had not yet been under fire. Furthermore, 
many on their flights endured more hardships than they would have suf- 
fered had they remained with their formations. Finally, the majority of 
the deserters had been mentally crippled at the time of their enlistment 
and were always conspicuous as childish,emotionally unstable and social- 
ly maladjusted individuals. Deserters may be classified in several groups. 
First are those who make their escape while in a hysterical or epileptic 
dreamy state. Second are the “wandering souls” who find any kind of 
compulsion intolerable and who motivate their flight in a naive, childish 
way. Desertion is nothing new to those in this group. They had played 
“hookey” from school, and many were habitual “runaways” in their 
childhood days. To those in this group the military superior represents 
an image of their father from whose authority they wish to withdraw. 
In the third group are those who flee from their troop detachments be- 
cause they fear punishment, even though they know the punishment 
would be negligible. Fourth are the marauders and malingerers easily 
standing the hardships of a deserter’s life while professing to be unable 
to stand the rigors of military service. Fifth are neurotics. They suffer 
from various phobias and obsessions. They desert because their pride has 
been hurt, and they “punish” their superiors by running away. Sixth are 
those who desert because of home sickness. Absence from the family of- 
ten leads to a feeling of emotional isolation and this feeling increases the 
strength of the desire to return to the family group where the individual 
feels the warmth of affection and protection. The seventh group is com- 
prised of political deserters, and the eigth consists of conscientious op- 
ponents of war. All deserters may be considered asocial because of their 
psychic infantilism. It is interesting to note that in many cases of deser- 
tion fear of solitude may lead to a flight into solitude. The cause of the 
pathological nostalgia is a pathological fixation towards the family. In 
the light of psychoanalysis homesickness in most cases represents a long- 
ing for mother. 
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The investigation of the relationship between criminal psychopath- 
ology and war provides much interesting material, for in war anti-social 
instincts are fostered, made justifiable by rationalization and dignified by 
establishing an obtainable objective for them—the enemy. 

The effect of unemployment on the individual’s social attitude and 
his anti-social drives is another interesting problem worthy of investiga- 
tion. 

The part alcoholism, specifically dipsomania, plays in criminal psy- 
chopathology has received wide attention from criminal psychiatry. We 
know that in many cases the craving for alcohol represents the craving 
for an euphorizing agent in the face of depression and that the real target 
for the therapeutic attack lies in the depression rather than in alcoholism. 
We also know how often alcoholic intoxication represents a safety valve 
which prevents the individual from committing anti-social acts. In other 
cases alcohol has the opposite effect; it sweeps away inhibitions and paves 
the way to anti-social behavior such as is evident in pyromanic or clep- 
tomanic acts committed under the influence of alcohol. Perhaps it is not 
sufficiently known how often the hard-working laborer uses alcohol as 
a stimulant after having for a long time endured discomfort beyond the 
point of toleration. (In his Sunday intoxication he may also discharge— 
socially—the accumulated resentment against his superior who had treat- 
ed him unfairly during the working days.) 

What has been said about the criminal root of dipsomania applies 
also to all sorts of drug addiction. 


VII. Crime anp Dreams 


The criminal component plays a great part in our patients’ dream 
material. We find it expressed either openly or in a disguised form, in 
scenes where the crime is committed or scenes symbolically representing 
the anti-social desire. While the open forms are easily accessible to in- 
terpretation, the criminal root in many dream situations cannot be de- 
tected without deeper analysis. 

Some patients in their neurotic day dreams unconsciously identify 
themselves with criminals and in their symptoms seem to attempt 
to evade apprehension and prosecution by authorities. In one case 
a “recalling compulsion”, i. e. a compulsion to recall what happened 
on a particular day at a particular time in the patient’s life, corresponded 
with the patient’s desire to have an always ready alibi for an anticipated 
criminal investigation. In some cases of claustrophobia the relevant as- 
sociations link the closed space with prison and with the idea of being 
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cornered, trapped, etc. Washing compulsion and the morbid fear of 
spots may yield a repressed criminal root upon investigation. The dread- 
ed spot may represent blood in the anticipated murder act. Also cases 
where the patient refuses to leave his room or apartment may be found 
belonging to the same group. Such a person takes the reins of justice 
into his own hand, so to speak, and “sentences” himself to imprisonment 
as a punishment for his anti-social impulses. Many hermits are in this 
category. 

In dreams, preconscious censorship often makes criminal scenes sub- 
stitute for one another according to the principle of replacing more em- 
barrassing dream material by less embarrassing material. Thus “stealing” 
in the dream may represent (symbolically) “adultery” if the latter, as 
an unconscious wish, is strongly opposed by the patient’s superego. 


Under certain conditions the existing criminal impulse may break 
through the protective medium of the dream. A woman dreamed that 
the house was aflame and hurled her child out of the window in order to 
“save” his life. Such cases where a criminal aggression was committed 
while the patient was in a somnambulistic condition are rare but well 
known. Asa rule, however, the anti-social impulses are caught and im- 
mobilized in the meshwork of dreams, daydreams, and neurotic symp- 
toms. In one case a hysterical paresis of the right arm resulted from a 
dream in which the patient saw herself stabbing her daughter to death. 


The ralation between dream and crime is an interesting object of in- 
vestigation. It may correspond to the relation between paraphilic dreams 
and paraphilias. It appears to be a question not of quality of impulses 
but of quality of inhibitions. Stekel does not attempt to solve this prob- 
lem but offers abundant clinical material and analyzes individual cases, 
elucidating their emotional background. 


VI. Swatrerep Autuoriry ComMpPLex 


In treating neurotics we are dealing with individuals who show mor- 
bid affectivity. Psychoanalysis makes it possible not only to understand 
this affectivity but to re-educate the patients and to change their attitude 
towards society by a shift of affects. The study of the individual affect 
disposition,therefore, is not only an essential part of psychopathology of 
neurosis, but also a fascinating task of criminal psychopathology. 
Through the understanding and intervention of psychoanalysis many 
“extra-social” criminals may be declared “extra-forensic” and may be 
transferred to hospitals for treatment. The future psychiatry will be 
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able to segregate the “curable” from the “incurable” criminals and above 
all to mobilize all available forces to aid in the social adjustment of the 
curable cases without neglecting the necessary protection of the com- 
munity. 

As we examine the life histories of individuals who show a criminal 
complex in the center of their neurosis we invariably find that at some 
period of their lives their authority complex was shattered. This authori- 
ty complex, based as a rule upon the parental authority, may be affected 
in two ways. One or both parents may betray the child’s confidence, or 
the parents may set too high standards for themselves so that they can- 
not live up to their children’s expectations. Stekel analyzed many cases 
where dissolute mothers or alcohol-addicted fathers were responsible 
through their morbid habits for the breakdown of their child’s authority 
complex which is so important for the formation of the child’s superego. 


IX. GENETIC AND PropHyLActic CoNnSsIDERATIONS 


The environmental influence as far as it is known to affect anti- 
social behavior consists of faults in the child’s early training. Among 
our patients there are many who relate that they have been pampered in 
childhood, but there are just as many who tell of having been raised 
without the blessings of love. An upbringing based upon common sense 
and a well balanced affection seems to represent the best educational me- 
dium and the safest prophylactic against social disorders while an up- 
bringing based upon fear seems more likely to lead to pathological crim- 
inality. Traumatization touches off dormant criminal material and ne- 
cessitates its transformation into socially accepted forms. This is ac- 
complished by means of repression and other neurotic mechanisms. 
Among potential traumatizing factors in upbringing, the importance of 
fairy tales, motion pictures and pulp literature has been discussed by 
many writers. Many fairy tales contain descriptions of criminal events 
of olden days, such as have taken place in the histories of various peoples; 
they have always formed attractive material for the child’s imagination. 
Fairy tales as such cause neurotic reactions only inasmuch as they set off 
latent anti-social cravings. It appears that the detrimental effect of fairy 
tales is stronger if the events described are closer to reality. A child who 
is touched by the description of sufferings which Snow White or Han- 
sel and Gretel had to endure, or shocked by the outrages of miscellane- 
ous villians, finds itself in a fantastic world of princes and witches where 
the moral principles are in combat with the immoral principles. The stor- 
ies are beneficial in that they stimulate the child’s ability to discriminate 
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between right and wrong, and to understand human suffering and in- 
justice. 

Pulp literature, however, is dangerous because of its closeness to 
reality. Real events may offer a child a formidable object lesson in crime. 
A boy who saw his father kill a pig ran home and killed his little sister 
with a kitchen knife. He claimed that he wanted to learn whether his 
sister would squeal in the same manner as the pig. Bank robbery and 
murder scenes described in a vivid way and accompanied by illustrations 
are well able to arouse in the child a dangerous desire for imitation. Sen- 
sational journalism, particularly the tabloid type, and crime movies play 
en appalling part in the propagation of juvenile delinquency. One could 
call them mediums for inspiring anti-social actions, or lessons in criminal 
methods. Because of their anti-social disposition most children like to 
hear cruel stories. They continue liking them until the progressive crys- 
tallization of their superego gradually turns sadistic feelings into feelings 
of sympathy and the like.If this process of forming superego is disturbed, 
we are again confronted with manifestations of primordial cruelty.Where 
moral barriers are strong enough, i. e. in cases where the superego is well 
established and well functioning, the same external influences usually 
lead to emotional conflicts, to repression and to neurosis. 

It is worthwhile to repeat and to recognize the commonplace that 
society is to blame for the fact that there are criminals. For society must 
learn that it is its task to transform antisocial drives with which nature 
has endowed the individual into social drives, to turn destructive forces 
into productive forces, and to do so with all the means that devotion to 
man and duty can muster. 


16 West 77th Street, 
New York City. 




















THE MATRICIDAL IMPULSE 
Critique of Freud’s Interpretation of Hamlet* 
Freperic WertTHaM, M.D. 


Progress in psychopathology at the present time depends to a large 
extent on a critical and constructive evaluation of Freud’s teachings. The 
present state of this question in psychiatric literature is about as follows: 
a good deal of Freud’s data, theories and methods have become part and 
parcel of psychopathology; another part is controversial; a third part ap- 
pears actually to stand in the way of further understanding of a consid- 
erable number of psychopathological phenomena. 

But this current subjective electicism cannot be a sound basis for 
practice and investigation. There is a large literature in which Freud’s 
work is discussed generally, theoretically and abstractly. In order to 
bring the issues to a real focus, it is necessary to start from concrete cases 
and their interpretation. 

This procedure has always presented a great difficulty. When the 
interpretation of a psychoanalytic case is discussed, the psychoanalyst 
will reply—and not without justification—that he has presented only a 
part, a fragment, of all his data on the case; that he still has a large amount 
of material which corroborates his original interpretation. 

It is for this reason—if for no other—that Freud’s interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet is important and instructive. For in this case all the 
material on which Freud based his conclusions is also accessible to us: the 
different texts, the sources of Hamlet, the historical data of Shakespeare’s 
life. 

The objection may be raised that Hamlet is not and never was a 
living personality. That is undeniable. But literature is not the opposite 
of human social life; it is an important part of it. The story of Hamlet 
may be fictitious, but its content is true. 

The literature on Hamlet is enormous. By 1870 there were over a 
thousand items, and since that time there has been a publication every 
week. This literature is very controversial and most of the explanations 
are both subjective and selfcontradictory. 

* Read before the Association for the Advancement of Psychotherapy on April 19, 1940. 


The material and conclusions of this paper are further elaborated and documented in a 
forthcoming book to be published by Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
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There are also a great number of psychiatric studies of Hamlet. They 
are interesting, but not for the reasons for which they were written. 
They can be summarized in a sentence: practically every functional men- 
tal disorder has been adduced at one period or another by psychiatrists as 
the solution of Hamlet. He has been described as having a psychosis and 
recovering during the play; developing a psychosis during the play; as 
merely malingering; as malingering and insane as well; as malingering 
and becoming insane during the play; as suffering from: hysteria, neur- 
asthenia, hystero-neurasthenia, compulsive neurosis, manic-depressive 
psychosis, mania feigned by a melancholic, melancholia, melancholia at- 
tonita, melancholic monomania, schizophrenia, schizophrenia feigned by 
an introvert, dementia praecox, schizoid personality, psychopathic per- 
sonality, degeneracy; as a déséquilibré. 

The history of psychiatry could almost be reconstructed from these 
psychiatric studies of Hamlet. They reflect the development of psychia- 
tric thought, names and fashions; but they tell us little about Hamlet. The 
list suggests that living human beings were and are diagnosed with this 
same subjectivism. 

Freud’s interpretation of Hamlet was a great advance; it was like a 
light illuminating a cave. Freud was not satisfied with a formal charac- 
terization of Hamlet, but searched for a specific content. He found it 
in the forgotten, unconscious childhood wishes of the hero which can 
be deduced from Hamlet’s expressions and conduct throughout the play. 

According to Freud, Shakespeare’s Hamlet deals with the theme of 
patricide. "’ He published this for the first time in The Interpretation of 
Dreams in 1900. Wittels has succinctly summarized this interpretation: 
“Hamlet cannot love Ophelia because he has a mother fixation. He can- 
not revenge his father, cannot fulfill the Ghost’s command to kill his 
(Hamlet’s) step-father, because the murder of his father was a deed 
which Hamlet himself has long harbored as a design in his unconscious. 
Hence his irresolution.” (2) 

Ernest Jones ‘* developed Freud’s interpretation in a monograph. 
According to his formulation, “the main theme of this story is a highly 
elaborated and disguised account of a boy’s love for his mother and con- 
sequent jealousy of and hatred towards his father.” 

What supports Freud’s interpretation that repressed death wishes 
against the father, a patricidal drive, is the theme of Hamlet? There are 
at least six points to be considered. 

(1) The first is the Ghost’s “command to kill his (Hamlet’s) step- 
father.” If you will look up the text of Hamlet, you will find that this 
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command is non-existent. Neither in his first appearance, on the plat- 
form, nor in his second appearance, in the Closet Scene, does the Ghost 
say one word about killing Claudius. 

The Ghost does give a command. It is directed against the mother, 
and not at the father. And it is a negative one: Do not harm your moth- 
er! 

“Let not thy soul contrive against thy mother aught!” 

According to fundamental psychoanalytical tenets, such a prohibi- 
tion would not be expressed by the father if there were no psychological 
need for it in the son’s mind. 

(2) The dead father appears to the son as a ghost. But this cannot 
be taken as an indication of repressed hostility against the father on the 
part of the son. 

The apparition of the Ghost must of course be intepreted as if it 
were a dream image. Very frequently, the appearance of a dead person 
in dreams is the assertion of one part of the dreamer’s ego. The ghost of 
the father is that part of Hamlet’s personality which identifies itself with 
the father. It is the self-assertion within the son of the patriarchal father. 

The ghost of the father appears as a friend, and makes the son his 
representative. He tells him in effect: You take my place; you have the 
patriarchal right and duty to guard the mother, but do not hurt her phy- 
sically. 

(3) Freud’s interpretation takes it for granted that the revenge on 
Claudius is Hamlet’s main impulse throughout the play. The text does not 
bear this out. 

The revenge—as the text abundantly shows—is primarily a revenge 
for the adultery of the mother with the uncle, and is only secondarily for 
the murder of the father. Hamlet lays the chief blame for this adultery 
on the mother and not on Claudius. Throughout the play, his hatred for 
Claudius plays a role subordinate to the emotional struggle with his im- 
pulse to take revenge on and punish the mother. 

Hamlet kills Claudius only after his mother is dead. Even then he 
does not do it unprompted. At the very end of the play Laertes has to 
draw his attention expressly to the king: 

“The king, the king’s to blame.” 
It is only then that Hamlet finally stabs Claudius. 

(4) Hamlet expresses in the play his great love and admiration for 
his father. That this feeling may be accompanied by ambivalence must 
be conceded. But there is no evidence of this hostility against the real 
father in the text, and certainly no evidence either in the text or in the 
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whole psychological setting of the story, that this assumed hostility is so 
strong and far-reaching that it can serve as the main explanation of Ham- 
let’s behavior. 

(5) Freud has taken from Georg Brandes’ biography of Shakes- 
peare the statement that Hamlet was written after the death of Shake- 
speare’s father. But there is no historical evidence for that assumption. 

On the contrary, the available evidence to date suggests that Hamlet 
was written before that event. The source of Shakespeare’s Hamlet was 
a play, now lost, that existed in 1594. The death of Shakespeare’s father 
is recorded in the Parish Register of Stratford for September 8, 1601. The 
first entry of Hamlet in the Stationers’ Register is dated July 26, 1602. 
Quite apart from historical allusions in the text of Hamlet, it is unjustified 
to assume that Shakespeare conceived, planned and wrote his Hamlet in 
these few intervening months. 

Even if it were so, Shakespeare’s reaction to the death of his father 
is entirely unknown to us. It therefore cannot be used as confirmation 
of any interpretation of Hamlet. 

(6) Finally, there is the Oedipus complex. Freud has spoken of an 
“identity” between Hamlet and Oedipus. However, in his interpreta- 
tion of Hamlet, the Oedipus complex is not only reached as a conclusion; 
it is assumed as a starting-point in the beginning. This is the crux of the 
whole matter. The real basis of Freud’s interpretation is his theory that 
the Oedipus complex is a universal, biological, normal, unavoidable in- 
heritance of the human race. In the very case of Hamlet, it can be dem- 
onstrated—and for the first time in a concrete case analyzed by Freud— 
that this theory has to be modified. 

A number of years ago I observed a young man whose case had a 
remarkable similarity to Hamlet. After his father’s death, this young 
man’s mother had relations with his uncle. The uncle usurped this pa- 
tient’s possessions. Like Hamlet, he remembered and harped on the hap- 
py love relationship that had existed between his parents and was shock- 
ed at the brief interval between his father’s death and his mother’s trans- 
fer of affection to the uncle. His dead father, like the Ghost of Hamlet, 
appeared to him. The patient had a dream in which his father drew his 
attention to his mother’s behavior: “Look at your mother; see what she’s 
doing!” 

He was intensely preoccupied with thoughts of revenge, but hesi- 
tated and delayed. At one time, like Hamlet in the Prayer Scene, he had 
his uncle at his mercy and could have killed him, but refrained from do- 
ing so. Rank explains the Play-Within-The-Play in Hamlet as symbol- 
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izing sexual spying upon the parents. ‘“) My patient actually carried this 
out. He went home one day stealthily and surprised his mother and her 
lover in the compromising situation of the Ur-Szene. 

He had daydreams in which he threatened his mother with a gun 
and then recited to her all her sexual misdeeds. You will remember that 
Hamlet actually carries this out when he says to his mother: 

“Come, come and sit you down .. . I set you up a glass 
Where you may see the inmost part of you.” 

Immediately before going to his mother’s bedroom my patient did 
not arrange—as Hamlet did before the Closet Scene—for a play to be per- 
formed, but went to a movie which depicted the pursuit of a successful 
revenge. Finally, in his mother’s bedroom he did not restrain himself— 
as Hamlet did in the Closet Scene—and merely threaten and upbraid his 
mother; he stabbed her to death. 

When I attempted to collect the literature on matricide, I found 
that there is no literature to collect. No systematic study of the subject 
exists, criminological, psychiatric or psychoanalytic. My study, the re-- 
sults of which are only outlined here, is apparently the first and only one. 

Matricide is not so exceedingly rare as the absence of scientific in- 
vestigations might lead one to believe. From time to time new cases are 
reported. The murderers are usually very young, between fifteen and 
the middle or late twenties. They have no previous criminal or delin- 
quent records. They are apt to be hypermoral rather than immoral. For 
the murder they use knives, hammers, hatchets, guns, but never poison. 
Frequently they are excessively attached to their mothers, are “unusually 
fond of her.” They show little interest in the other sex. Concealment of 
their deed is apt to be perfunctory, and they usually make a full confes- 
sion. Nearly always the murder takes place in the mother’s bedroom. 

Re-examination of Shakespeare’s text shows that not a “patricidal” 
drive, but a consuming hostility against the mother and an emotional 
struggle with the impulse to matricide is the underlying pattern of Ham- 
let. 

Although repressed and disguised, the matricidal theme can be dem- 
onstrated from the text. This pattern can be only briefly outlined here. 

Immediately before going to his mother’s closet, Hamlet warns him- 
self not to “use” “daggers” against his mother and exclaims: 

“Tet not ever the soul of Nero enter this firm bosom.” 
The “soul of Nero” has and can have only one meaning here. Nero is 
the classical symbol of matricide. In the Closet Scene Hamlet does not 
discuss his father’s murder or any revenge on his uncle. He violent- 
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ly upbraids his mother for her sexual misdeeds. He threatens her so men- 
acingly that she cries out: 
“What wilt thou do? Thou wilt not murder me?” 

Following the Closet Scene and the second appearance of the Ghost 
—which is the high point of the play—the matricidal “soul of Nero” be- 
comes less dreaded. But until the end of the play Hamlet never speaks of 
the murder of his father—about which his mother knew nothing—or the 
revenge on his uncle, without connecting them with the sexual guilt of 
his mother. Throughout the play his bitterest reflections are directed 
against her. 

In a scene following the Closet Scene there is a curious passage. Ham- 
let’s mother is not present. Hamlet addresses the king: 

“Farewell, dear mother. 
King 
Thy loving father, Hamlet. 
Hamlet 
My mother; father and mother is man and wife, 
Man and wife is one flesh, so my mother.” 

Neither Freud nor any other commentator has explained this seem- 
ingly nonsensical passage. Yet it is Freud who gave us the key in his “Psy- 
chopathology of Everyday Life.” 

Hamlet’s slip in saying “mother” instead of father reveals his sup- 
pressed hostile preoccupation with his mother even when confronting 
the usurper. In a later scene the King, speaking to the Queen about 
Hamlet, actually warns her against the danger of matricide: 

“His liberty is full of threats to all, 
To you yourself...” 
In the Nunnery Scene Hamlet says to Ophelia: 
“I say we shall have no more marriages—those that are married 
already, all but one shall live, the rest shall keep as they are...” 

In the Freudian interpretation—and in all others—it is taken for 
granted that the line “All but one shall live” is a thrust at the king. But 
the context itself shows beyond doubt that this murderous threat is di- 
rected against the mother. For Hamlet speaks here only about women: 
they paint their faces, they jig, amble, and make their wantonness ignor- 
ance. 

Hamlet is being watched in this scene by the king and Polonius, who 
are hiding behind a curtain. In modern productions stage directions have 
been introduced according to which Hamlet would know that he is be- 
ing watched. But there is no authority for such stage business, either in 
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the texts or in the stage history of the play. Hamlet speaks in this scene 
with deep earnestness and not for the information of eavesdroppers. His 
words “All but one shall live” are the keynote of the play. They refer to 
the mother. 

In the Play-Within-The-Play Scene Hamlet’s attention is more on 
his mother than on his uncle-step-father. And all through the play his 
expressions of hostility are more often and more clearly directed against 
his mother than against his uncle. This is not inference; it is the naked 
evidence of the text. 

From the Play Scene, Hamlet goes to his mother’s closet to do 
“such bitter business as the day would quake to look on.” 
Neither for Hamlet, nor for an Elizabethan audience, nor for Shakes- 
peare (on the evidence of his other plays) would such strong words be 
applicable to revenge on the murderer of his father. They refer to his 

matricidal impulse. 

Hamlet’s mother does not die at his hand. But he alone initiates the 
circumstances that lead to her death. When he finally stabs Claudius, his 
last words to the king show again his underlying matricidal trend. He 
reproaches the king not for the murder, but for the “incest” and then 
exclaims: 

“Follow my mother!” 

The basis of Hamlet’s hostility against his mother is his over-attach- 
ment to her, just as it is in the matricidal patient with who I have com- 
pared him. But this over-attachment to the mother need not necessarily 
lead to hatred against the father or the father-image. It turns into a vio- 
lent hatred toward the mother, while the image of the father is a friendly 
one. 

Just as the Oedipus complex may be most clearly manifest in cases 
of patricide, so the situation of “son against mother” is most clearly mani- 
fest in overt cases of matricide. While these overt cases are rare, their 
psychological equivalents are not infrequent. I have collected a consid- 
erable number of cases: matricidal ideas appearing in dreams or as the 
content of psychotic symptoms; sons who have an obsessive fear of in- 
juring their mothers with a knife or a fountain pen, or by leaving the gas 
turned on, and who on analysis have an excessive attachment to their 
mothers; a nine year old boy who attempted to stab his mother in a som- 
nambulistic state of which he had no memory; schizophrenic patients 
who satisfy their hostility against the mother by a delusional denial of 
her existence, or who hear hallucinatory commands to kill her. 

In suitable cases the mode of development of this central hostility 
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against the mother can be demonstrated. While the roots of opposition 
between mother and son may go back to childhood, the ambivalence be- 
comes acute and manifests itself in open antagonism and conflict when 
the distorted mother image stands in the way of the son’s adolescent or 
mature striving toward a psychologically adequate love object. The psy- 
chological distortion of the mother image—to which usually correspond 
contradictions in the social position of the mother within the family and 
within society—is the operative principle in the chain of events. It is my 
thesis that excessive attachment toward the mother can be transformed 
directly into a violent hostility against her. There are many cases of adults 
and children which cannot be understood without a knowledge of this 
typical psychological constellation, its multiform disguises, and the forms 
of adjustment by which it is overcome. This variety of parent complex 
which centers on the mother, and more specifically on hostility towards 
her, can be designated as the Orestes complex. 

Orestes killed his mother Clytemnestra and her lover, his father’s 
kinsman, Aegisthus. The legend of Orestes, which historically marks a 
turning point in the social position of the mother, has far more similarity 
to the story of Hamlet than has the story of Oedipus. This resemblance 
is far-reaching and includes important details: the friendly image of the 
father; the subordinate role of Aegisthus (the Claudius figure); the mis- 
ogyny of the hero. 

Psychoanalytic literature has paid hardly any attention to the dy- 
namic interpretation of hostility against the mother, just as it has under- 
rated the elementary psychological phenomenon of maternal love. In a 
case of Reich’s, “ the young man has overt incestrous desires for his 
mother. The material elicited by Reich contains definite indications of 
matricidal impulses, but they find no place in his interpretation. Feren- 
czi ‘? speaks of an “inverted Oedipus complex.” But this conception is 
far too schematic. The biological and the social bonds between child and 
father are fundamentally different from those between son and mother. 

Hostility against the mother—to the small extent that it has been con- 
sidered at all—is usually explained by the derivation theory: it is regarded 
as secondary and derived from a hostility against the father. A manic 
patient of Abraham’s ‘” had a delusion that he was Nero. He “afterwards 
accounted for this by the fact that Nero killed his own mother.” Yet 
Abraham, without more justification than a belief in the universality of 
the Oedipus complex, assumes that these hostile feelings against the moth- 
er are derived from a primary hostility towards the father. 

In Hamlet Shakespeare has depicted a typical psychological con- 
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stellation, the Orestes complex. Like any other prohibited theme, it is 
repressed and disguised. The father in this story does not play the role of 
a hated rival; he is a friend. 

If this critique of Freud’s interpretation of Hamlet is correct, what 
is the source of Freud’s belief? When Freud started his psychoanalytic 
investigations, the scientific study of the history of the family was only 
a few decades old. He regarded the development of social institutions 
such as the modern family, therefore, as “reaction formations” to psy- 
chological phenomena to be studied in the individual. “The significance 
of the Oedipus complex,” in his own words, ‘* “began to grow to gigan- 
tic proportions.” But inevitably this pure psychology which disregards 
the objective social reality in its concrete historical development, is it- 
self the subjective reflection of a late historical stage of the development 
of the family. 

The theory of the biological necessity and universality of the Oedi- 
pus complex is an androcentric conception: man is the center and meas- 
ure of all things. According to this general theory only men, fathers and 
sons, are strong, active, have power, possess, hate, and can defend them- 
selves. Women, mothers and daughters, are merely objects. The theory 
reflects our objective social reality, where mothers are insecure and often 
victimized. 

The social content of the general theory of a universal Oedipus com- 
plex is like that of the myths in which women are created by men with- 
out women’s aid: Eve coming from Adam’s rib, Pallas Athena from Zeus’ 
head, Arddharanishwara from Brahma’s brow. It has the same social, 
patriarchal background as the scientific creation theories of Hippocrates, 
Aristotle and Leeuwenhoek, or as Moebius’ theory of the “physiological 
feeblemindedness” of women. 

Sociology teaches that there were pre-stages of the modern patriar- 
chal family in which women had at least complete equality, if not more. 
The mother-ideal itself has a historical development. In our time it is 
created by men, not alone according to psychological needs, but under 
the impetus of unharnessed social and economic forces. It is on this basis 
that emotional conflicts arise in the minds of both mothers and sons which 
in many cases cannot be explained by the general theory of the Oedipus 
complex. ‘ 

To recognize clearly the other facets of the parent-complex, such as 
the Orestes complex, permits us to take into account that the family 
group is not a static phenomenon. It has an historical development. This 
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is a pre-requisite for understanding that the problem of Mother and Child 
is part of the larger problem of Child versus Society. 
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connotation ‘moral insanity’ new descriptive terms were introduced in- 
to the terminology. The German psychiatrists commenced to speak of 
this condition as psychopathic inferiority. Koch “*®, in 1888, in his— 
‘Leitfaden der Psychiatrie’, first used the term psychopathic inferiority 
and referred to it as a new term. Those defects which prevented the 
individual from adjusting in his environment constituted the inferiority 
and were the basis for classification. The classification included both 
congenital and acquired conditions and comprised three groups: psy-—— 
chopathic predisposition, psychopathic defect, and degeneration. 
Adolph Meyer introduced in this country the use of the term psychic 
constitutional inferiority, or constitutional inferiority. This, of course, 
implied a constitutional factor, but avoided the use of the term psycho- 
pathic which, until recent years, was largely a synonym for insanity. 
In recent years this term has come to be applied to those cases in which 
there is a definite physical inferiority while cases lacking this have been 
labelled psychopathic personality. In England, however, the older terms 
have remained, and at the present time one finds it referred to as moral 
imbecility. 

Even as late as 1903 we find some of the old arguments being pre- 
sented. Thus we see Hirsch ‘** writing that he believed that moral 
perversion might go hand in hand with average or even superior intel- 
ligence, sometimes with artistic or musical talents. A symptom com- 
mon to most youthful criminals and cases of moral insanity was that of 
habitual and even aimless lying. Stedman ‘“’, reporting one of the 
most famous cases of moral insanity to be found in the literature, throws 
some new light on this tangled subject. He said: 


“The true understanding of moral insanity has been greatly obscured by con- 
founding with its purely symptomatie conditions, syndromes and stages of other 
forms of mental disease; for example, the moral obliquity unaccompanied by ap- 
parent intellectual perversion which sometimes occurs as a distnet stage of de- 
mentia precox, or as an equivalent of the ‘maniacal’ phase of manica-depressive 
insanity, or as the prodromal stage of general paresis”. 


He believed that it should be called degenerative insanity of the moral 
type and should be exclusively reserved to designate a congenital, pri- 
mary, constitutional, and permanent mental condition affecting the moral 
nature and unassociated with evident intellectual impairment. He be- 
lieved that close study would reveal intellectual impairment. He believed 
there was a close analogy between the moral insane and instinctive crim- 
inal. The development of a delusional state in the course of moral insan- 
ity was not uncommon and confirmed the argument that there was al- 
ways some intellectual involvement. The reason for the delusions being so 
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rare was that these cases were seldom kept in an asylum where they 
could be followed up or came there from prison after they were already 
delusional or demented. He felt that this disorder might be related to 
paranoia. 

Nacke ‘**), writing more on the subject in 1906, concluded that the 
cases of so-called ‘moral insanity’ showed defects in other spheres than 
the ethical. The symptoms were those of defect and, therefore, the 
terms ‘moral weak-mindedness or idiocy’ were preferable to the term 
insanity. The condition was one of a disordered or disintegrated ‘psyche’. 
He objected to Lombroso’s term ‘born criminal’ because man was a pro- 
duct of his make-up plus his environment. He called attention to the 
fact that the moral and intellectual faculties in general developed togeth- 
er, but they often became dissociated and the important problem of 
‘moral insanity’ was to understand this dissociation as well as the ‘affect- 
disposition’. Berze ‘*) in 1908 attempted to get around the issue by 
claiming that there were no means for measuring defect in moral feeling, 
but that ‘intellectual moral factors’ were more easily investigated. He 
proposed to do this by ascertaining whether the individual’s knowledge 
of the legal quality of his action was, or was not, defective, through any 
morbid condition and further whether at the time of the act his power 
of regulating his conduct in accordance with that knowledge was, or was 
not, impaired by disease. This rather oblique test was of no more value 
than trying to judge a defect in moral feeling—one guess would be about 
as good as the next. 

H. W. Wright ‘* was the first investigator to appreciate the close 
relation between the constitutional inferiors and dementia precox. He 
emphasized that for convenience they could be placed between the im- 
becile class and the dementia precox group. These cases were largely 
the result of inheritance and environment. Etiologically they were ex- 
aggerations of normal, universally constitutional tendencies, becoming 
manifest in certain individuals because of their lack of inhibition, this 
Jack being due both to unfavorable environment and to herditary effect. 
He thought that the most helpful differential points from dementia pre- 
cox were: 1. A reaction to some definite cause, usually allopsychic, this 
reaction being somewhat similar to the normal, but different in that it 
was an abnormally exaggerated type of reaction such as would not occur 
in a well balanced individual i. e., a reaction to environment, not an au- 
topsychic disintegration of the personality. 2. Frequently such reactions 
subsided with removal of the exciting causes and left the patient un- 
changed from the usual standards i. e., absence of degeneration. 3. A 
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history of abnormalities of condition from an early age, the individual 
never having been considered quite normal. This was contrary to the 
usual history of dementia precox. 4. No loss or impairment of that part 
of the intellect having to do with memory, orientation and application 
of previously acquired general knowledge. 5. No marked affection of 
the sensorium. 6. No marked incoherence or blocking of thought or 
dreamlike condition, accompanied by fantastic delusions or dissocia- 
tions of personality, such as manifested in catatonia and other forms of 
dementia. 

The susceptibility of the psychopath to episodic confusional and 
psychotic states was first noted by Stallman “) who reported in 1913 
on six cases of psychopaths in which attacks similar to epilepsy occurred. 
These attacks were always excited by some emotional stimulus such as 
trial, imprisonment, rage at the remarks of a fellow patient, etc. In the 
absence of stimuli, attacks did not appear. The attacks did not impair 
the patients mentally and differed from true epilepsy in their episodic 
occurrence. 

Steen ‘°°? classified moral insanity as congenital and acquired. In 
the congenital group he divided (1) the moral idiots and imbeciles—— 
idiots or imbeciles who displayed immoral propensities—from (2) the 
moral defectives—persons who, from an early age, displayed some per- 
manent mental defect such as strong vicious or criminal tendencies. Un- 
der the acquired group he placed (1) Psychasthenia—irresistible impulses 
(2) Moral insanity—this was divided into primary cases—cases due to in- 
toxication by alcohols, drugs, or the toxins of a beginning attack of some 
form of insanity—and secondary cases—cases whose moral balance was 
disturbed by attacks of insanity or brain damage. He regarded the moral 
defect as similar to color-blindness—a congenital absence of a moral cen- 
tre in the brain where perception was received and inhibted. 


VI. Seconp Decape or TWENTIETH CENTURY 


In 1913 the British Mental Deficiency Act was passed primarily to 
separate cases of moral insanity from cases of true mental defectives. In- 
corporated in this act was the legal definition of the moral imbecile: ‘Per- 
sons who from an early age display some permanent mental defect coupl- 
ed with strong vicious or criminal propensities on which punishment has 
had little or no deterrent effect’. Charles Mercier “*® took the credit 
for inventing the term ‘moral imbecile’ (not a new one as the earlier 
literature shows) and formulating its definition in the Mental Deficiency 
Act. He said that he introduced the term ‘mental defect’ into the Act to 
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mean both intellectual and moral defect. The moral imbecile might have 
intelligence, but lack the higher intellectual quality—wisdom. By mental 
defect from an early age he meant from an age as early as such a defect 
could be recognized—not necessarily from infancy. It must be congenital. 
He chose the term moral imbecility to distinguish this condition from 
moral insanity, in which a somewhat similar defect appeared de novo at 
a later date in a person whose conduct had previously been normal. It 
was a combination of persistent vicious conduct with initial mental de- 
fect that constituted moral imbecility. The former alone was not the car- 
dinal feaure. Such an act was necessary, in his opinion, because so many 
physicians regarded insanity as necessarily consisting in delusion. Con- 
duct disorder was recognized as evidence of insanity by this act. A. F. 
Tredgold ‘"”, objecting to the inadequacy of the Mental Deficiency 
Act, set down his concept of moral imbecility. The moral sense was a 
social sense or conscience. This moral sense must be built upon by train- 
ing. It was a part of the mind, although it could not be localized in the 
brain. He recognized two types of moral imbecility—the primary and 
secondary. The primary imbecility was due to the absence of the moral 
sense. Here there was an incapacity to acquire moral sense—this was the 
type par excellence. He believed that there was a germinal variation 
responsible. He conceived of a late evolution of the moral sense and its 
arrest without intellectual defect. Secondary moral imbecility was the 
result of a defect in the moral sense due to the absence of training. Here 
there was also a defect of the will. There was one quality which never 
failed to distinguish the moral imbecile—the absence of all shame and re- 
morse. Secondary moral imbecility was composed of two groups. The 
first group was of those who, in consequence of a general weakness of 
the will, were unable to resist the ordinary temptations to social miscon- 
duct, which were inseparable from everyday life. This group was very 
suggestible and was composed chiefly of females. Here there were a large 
number of prostitutes. The second group was composed of those who 
were the victims of certain morbid obsessions and imperative ideas. This 
was the group of psychasthenias, but when their impulses became crim- 
— became moral imbeciles. He felt that the secondary moral im- 
becile had a moral sense in its early stage and realized that the acts were 
wrong and made some attempt at self-control. He pointed out that 
there might be a delay in development of the moral sense in some child- 
ren and also that others might show a change in morality during and af- 


ter puberty. 
In 1914 there appeared a noteworthy contribution in the study of 
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the psychopath and this was Kar} Birbaum’s ‘Psychopathic Criminal’ 
Birnbaum declared that the innovation of the psychometric test was re- 
sponsible for the classing of many psychopaths with the defective group, 
while really there was much other pathology present. Experience with 
various psychometric tests showed that in the psychopath no intellectual 
defect per se existed in a great many instances. He stressed the impor- 
tance of the emotional component in human behavior which was the 
root of the personality and could not be measured by the psychometric 
test. According to Birnbaum the main distinguishing characteristic of 
the constitution of the psychopath was a pathological affectivity. He 
then digressed at some length to differentiate between the feeble-minded 
and the psychopath. The former was never likely to distinguish him- 
self by an act of exceptional social usefulness or productiveness, while 
the latter was. The psychopath though contributing in no small degree 
to the problem of social maladjustment, was also capable of acts of un- 
usual social value. He felt that this difference had a most important 
therapeutic bearing. He pointed out that each psychopath constituted 
an individual problem in psychopathology and required for a proper un- 
derstanding and administration a much more intensive individualization. 
Too much should not be counted on individual traits of character of the 
psychopath, but on the individual personality. Both highly significant 
in our present day knowledge, but were apparently overlooked by dec- 
ades of psychiatrists. Now I consider his next statements of the greatest 
import and applicable to every field in which psychopathic behavior oc- 
curs. He declared that the feeble-minded might have psychopathic 
traits and the psychopath an under-developed intelligence. A good in- 
telligence, however, enabled the psychopath to neutralize his anti-social 
tendencies, or, at least to check their utilitarian motives, but good in- 
telligence did not always succeed in the face of more potent emotional 
factors. Birnbaum delineated and evaluated the various traits of char- 
acter of the psychopath and discussed these at length from the descrip- 
tive level. Birnbaum found that he could not identify the psychopath 
with the criminal nor could he recognize that criminal behavior was the 
only or even most frequent manifestation of the degenerative constitu- 
tion. He could find no evidence to substantiate the belief that there was 
a degenerative criminal type in the field of psychopath. Not all criminal- 
ity of the degenerative psychopathic type depended upon a moral bad- 
ness or an inherent tendency to criminality and not all psychopathic 
criminals were morally defective or of criminal natures. Their criminali- 
ty did not at all depend upon immoral or unmoral traits of character, but 
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upon those traits which made adaption to social life in general difficult. 
He felt that the endogenous factor in itself might not be of decisive sig- 
nificance and that the external influences might be of far reaching, even 
of determining significance. His conclusion was that there was no par- 
allclism between psychopathy and criminality and that criminality in it- 
self could not be considered as a stigma of degeneracy. 

In 1918 attention was again turned to the relation between the psy- 
chopath and crime by B. Glueck “*®. He commented on how serious 
for society was the problem of the psychopath with antisocial tenden- 
cies. He pointed out the undependable criteria for diagnosis and the 
enormous difficulty of convincing the laity that this type was an abnor- 
mal individual. In a study of 608 prisoners he found 115, or 18.9 per 
cent, classified as psychopaths. Of these he studied intensively 91 cases 
who represented the total native born. Seventy-nine of this group, or 
86.8 per cent, had served one or more previous sentences in penal or re- 
formatory institutions. The psychopathic group showed the highest per- 
centage of recidivism. The average number of sentences per man was 
3.9. The psychopath contributed in the largest measure to the special- 
ized group of habitually antisocial people. Excessive indulgence in al- 
cohol was found in 38 cases, or 41.8 per cent; habituation to narcotics 
in 21, or 23.1 per cent; excessive gambling in 24, or 26.4 per cent. In 29 
out of the 91 cases heredity was negative. The remainder showed vari- 
ous hereditary diseases. In 79, or 86.8 per cent, a host of psychopathic 
traits were manifested during early life. In 21 cases the school career was 
normal. In the remaining 70, or 76.9 per cent, marked deviations from 
the behavior of the average child was manifested (truancy, backward- 
ness with repeating of grades, lack of interest, dislike of discipline, re- 
volt against school authority, general trouble-making, extreme mis- 
chievousness). There was an unusual lack of all conception of sex mor- 
ality in every case. The industrial career in practically all was extreme- 
ly irregular and inefficient, without goal or object of any kind in view. 

Sandoz "*”), in 1919, studied a group of girls to ascertain the ques- 
tion of feeble-mindedness in psychopathic personalities. He found that 
the heredity was very bad. It was one hundred per cent when blood rela- 
tives were considered, but only ninety per cent in the parents themselves. 
These girls had from childhood been stubborn, deceitful, saucy, trouble- 
some, slack and at other times cheerful, kindhearted, gentle and lovable. 
Delinquency usually began before ten, the delinquency usually follow- 
ing the same line. The common bond between their different symptoms 
was the more or less sudden changes of emotional tone, a dysphoria of 
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the epileptoid character. The environment did not seem to play a part, 
but instead there was a deep-seated anomaly in their constitution. In 33 
per cent it was found that they graded below normal on the mental tests 
and in these the diagnosis of feeble-mindedness had been made. There 
was no correlation between the severity of the case and the determined 
mental age. Feeble-mindedness, on the other hand, did not imply marked 
disturbances in the emotional and volitional fields and a number of these 
girls were supernormal mentally. The anomaly of character was the im- 
portant thing. The author felt that it was most important to differentiate 
between psychopathic personalities and feeble-mindedness. 


VII. Tuirp Decape or TweNntTietH CENTURY 


Fritz Froukel “**) wrote in 1920 that the concept of “psychopath” 
lacked any exact objective criteria. His was an old cry that had sounded 
out frequently during the days of moral insanity, but, though a new 
name was being applied to the concept, the cry was still true. He felt 
that the stigmas of degeneration were valueless and that, unfortunately, 
judgment must be based on the past history of the patient. The demara- 
cation between the normal and the psychopath was gradual and, in a 
sense, arbitrary. Arbitrary also was the grouping of the psychopathic 
states, for there were all grades and transitions. He grouped them as fol- 
lows: (1) imbeciles; (2) unstable — characteristic was the instability of 
their lives; many came into conflict with the law; this class included 
many pathologic swindlers and liars; (3) unbalanced — characterized by 
a sense of superiority and a heightened sense of self-regard; always reach- 
ing out for higher levels in life; unstable in their relations to the opposite 
sex; (4) constitutionally irritable — lacked the normal inhibitions and 
self-restraint; in civil life had the chance to relieve the accumulating ten- 
sion by emotional outbursts, but strict army discipline prevented this and 
caused increased emotional repression with escape in sickness; (5) con- 
stitutional neurasthenics — characteristic were hypochondriacal com- 
plaints of all types; vasomotor instability; (6) sensitive — this included 
timid, dependent persons, abnormally sensitive to any threat of physical 
violence; their psychopathic trend showed itself early in childhood; se- 
clusive and had few friends; subject to night terrors and anxiety dreams; 
alcoholic intolerance; timid with women and sexually abstinent until 
marriage; (7) cyclothymic and depressive. 

Since a great many psychopaths are attracted to army life, the vet- 
erans’ hospitals served as a laboratory for the study of psychopaths in 
large numbers. John N. Visher “** reported on the results of a study 
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of fifty cases of constitutional psychopathic inferiors among veterans. He 
drew a number of general conclusions regarding the group. The defect 
in volition of the psychopath not only made it difficult for him to con- 
centrate or apply himself, but also made it almost impossible for him to 
hold to one course or action long enough to succeed. His poor inhibition 
made him particularly prone to the commission of crimes of passion and 
the perpetration of sensual excesses of all kinds. His egotism, boldness, 
and vanity, as well as his tendency to become a leader of gangs, a fanatic 
reformer, an assassin, or an anarchist were explainable by the mechanism 
of overcompensation. His irritability and his tendency to blame his 
family, his associates, his employers, the injustice of the law or of those in 
authority for his failure could be explained by the mechanism of projec- 
tion. His inadequacies were subconsciously dominant, but he could not 
consciously admit that they were the cause of his failure and, therefore, 
projected them upon his environment. His emotional instability and im- 
pulsiveness brought him into continual conflicts with his family, his em- 
ployers, and his associates. His lack of judgment distorted his point of 
view. This made him peculiarly liable to the development of numerous 
eccentricities and the adoption of unsound beliefs. His nonconformity 
to social and ethical standards was due partly to his defective inhibition, 
partly to his emotional instability, but chiefly to his tendency to follow 
the course of least resistance. He did not profit by experience and teach- 
ing and so followed his own inclination without proper thought of con- 
sequences. The opinion of society had little deterrent effect. 

In reviewing his cases Visher found a history of a neurotic family in 
twenty of the fifty cases. Over half had attained the eighth grade or 
above. The economic record before entering the army showed that only 
nineteen had made any sort of good record. Thirty-nine patients had had 
conflicts with the law. The marital histories of all showed numerous 
evidences of maladjustment. There was an alcoholic and drug history 
in a total of thirteen. Military life appealed to the psychopath in many 
ways. It offered excitement, idleness and male companionship. It was 
especially attractive as a socially tolerated outlet for the wanderlust which 
was present in most psychopaths and was marked in thirty-four of these. 
Desertion and courtmartial was common among psychopaths. The in- 
dustrial record of these fifty cases following discharge from the service 
was poor. In only three cases were there somatic factors of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant hospitalization. Hospital treatment was of no value 
and might prolong their invalidism. He classified the group of psycho- 
paths as (1) chronic alcoholic, (2) types characterized by pathological 
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sexuality, (3) inadequate personality, (4) hobo, (5) pathological liar 
and swindler, (6) drug addict, (7) criminal. 

Thom and Singer “*”, examining veterans, felt that the constitu- 
tional psychopathic inferior might show comparatively low intelligence, 
but might also grade even above the average upon test. The essence of 
the defect lay in the personality. There appeared to be inability to use 
the intelligence to guide the behavior. The psychopath might perform 
all sorts of ill-considered acts to gratify the appetites of the moment with- 
out consideration of the consequences, even though he knew them when 
questioned. Often such persons were plausible and superficially shrewd, 
but they seemed to be incapable of steady application and soon tired of 
any task. Huddleson “*) made a statistical study of characteristics of 
psychopaths as revealed in a group of fifty veterans observed by him. 
Stigmas were noted in no more than 8 per cent Sexual anomalies, includ- 
ing both feminine secondary sex characters and habits of sexual perver- 
sion, were found in 4 per cent. There was enuresis in 2 per cent; ony- 
choplagia in 2.5 per cent; stuttering and stammering in 9 per cent. One 
and a half per cent were addicted to drugs, 10 per cent to alcohol and 2 
per cent to tobacco. Sixty-three and a half per cent exhibited emotional 
instability. There was a grandiose tendency with exaggerated self- 
esteem in 20.5 per cent. Eighteen and a half per cent presented a para- 
noid personality. He felt that many of these, if sufficiently analyzed, 
would prove to be of pre-precox types corresponding to certain of the 
‘schizoids’ of Brill, but since they had not developed psychoses, they 
were habitually grouped here. Though close to the simple precox cate- 
gory, metatopomania, the tendency to wander from place to place, and 
polypraxia, a similarly habitual wandering from one occupation to an- 
other, were not considered pathognomonic of a deteriorating psychosis. 
In this series they were 19.5 and 48 per cent respectively. Poor coopera- 
tion and refractoriness to treatment was a sufficiently convenient and 
important administrative concept to be recognized. It applied to 36 per 
cent of the group. Unreliability was present in 31.5 per cent; conscious 
exaggeration in 41.5 per cent, contrasted with malingering in 5.5 per 
cent. Next to emotional instability, some form of conduct disorder, un- 
derstood in its broadest sense, was the commonest characteristic found, 
appearing in exactly half of the cases. 

Augusta Scott *® made examinations of three hundred women 
coming before a New York court. This group, constitutional psycho- 
pathic inferiors, is not at all well defined, but in the main are egocentric 
individuals with difficult personality traits, with symptoms of nervous 
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instability, poor balance, and bad moral standards. They are frequently 
dishonest and extremely undependable. They are usually active trouble 
makers, often given to violent outbursts of temper. Edith Spaulding “°° 
studied the causes of outbursts among psychopathic delinquent women. 
She designated three sources of the emotion expressed in these outbursts; 
(1) That of thwarted desire as shown in not being able to run away from 
situations; in not receiving as much affection or admiration as was wished 
or being able to express affection for another as violently as was desired; 
in not getting extra food and clothing and personal adornments if these 
were visible in their environment and briefly, in not being able always 
to have their own way and to dominate every person with whom they 
came into contact and each situation that arose; (2) The interference 
with some secondary or adaptive mechanism such as screaming, fighting, 
lying, stealing, or running away; (3) The disclosure, or at least the un- 
conscious tapping of initial inferiorities, inadequacies, complexes, or fail- 
ures in development, such as unwillingness or inability to grow up, leave 
childish self-centeredness, and assume adult responsibilities, detach inter- 
est from individual egotism and project it beyond that narrow circle, 
make necessary adaptions, and perhaps accept a place as one in a group 
without necessarily being its leader. 

Alice E. Johnson “**), studying the chronic psychopathic inferiors, 
wrote that the group examined showed that people had either too much 
or too little fear reaction; hence there were two opposite reasons for fail- 
ure to make an adjustment. This was true regardless of the intellectual 
ability of the patient. The diagnosis should be made on this basis and it 
would be found that the patients in this group suffered from two very 
different conditions. To those with deficient fear reactions (moral im- 
pressionability) the name constitutional psychopathic inferior should be 
applied exclusively. The others were psychoneurotics. The first group 
were incurable and a problem for the state. There was some hope for the 
psychoneurotics. Writing later on the subject, Alice Johnson“*? brought 
her views into harmony with others by singling out the personality as 
being the determinant of the psychopath’s behavior. The demand made 
on the personality, she believed, was adjustability to normal environment. 
The psychopath was unadjustable to environment under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Pain and its experiences and the remembrance of the sen- 
sation produced fear. Fear, then, was the basic emotion of an individual 
(that is—the quality to remember pain). Moral impressionability seemed 
to her a good name for the quality through which an individual became 
socialized. Moral impressionability could have three relations to adjusta- 
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bility—it could be too weak, too strong, or just about equal to the need. 
The term, constitutional psychopathic inferior, was a better term for 
these persons because it meant something definite and it was her belief 
that one was dealing with a definite defect in these cases. Thse people had 
too weak moral impressionability. They became bad natured when frus- 
trated in some desire. They forgot the past and thought hopefully or not 
at all of the future. They were motivated entirely by the desire of the mo- 
ment. They knew no fear. Their inhibitions were weak and evanescent. 
There was another group of these people who had too strong moral im- 
pressionability. They ha dbeen classified with psychopath. Superficially 
only were they similar. These people were psychoneurotics. The diag- 
nosis between these two could not be made on symptoms alone. The 
conduct of the two classes was much alike. A deep study into the causes 
of this conduct would reveal the difference. She believed that the de- 
fect was inborn in the psychopath and not acquired through any re- 
action. The psychopath, therefore, could not be cured. 


While the American school was searching for objective criteria and 
evaluating the various etiological factors, the English school was still 
bogged down by arguments over the moral sense—pro and con. Thus 
as late as 1922 one finds Henry Herd “**) writing that there were three 
different usages of the term ‘moral sense’ — (1) the inborn capacity to 
develop an appreciation of right and wrong; (2) the more or less com- 
pletely developed sense of right and wrong that arises out of that capa- 
city; (3) the motive force within us which compels us to do the right and 
refrain from the wrong—the sentiment’ for morality. He designated the 
second one of these as ‘moral knowledge’ and said that it was clear that 
the growth of this was essentially dependent upon intelligence. In this 
sense lack of ‘moral sense’ was a ‘mental defect’. No man of intelligence 
could fail to develop this ‘sense’. But often the moral imbecile did not 
lack this moral sense—he knew when he was doing wrong. What he 
really lacked was ‘moral sense’ in the third meaning. The source of this 
third was to be found in the inborn mental structure of man, in the her- 
editary instincts and their accompanying emotions. Let us record his 
own definition of the moral imbecile, remembering this was 1922 and not 
1837: 


“The fundamental weakness of the person described as the ‘moral imbecile’ appears 
to be that he is endowed by nature with preternaturally strong selfish instincts and 
probably also with abnormally weak altruistic instincts, as the result of which high- 
er sentiments are poorly developed so that he becames a persistent liar, a persistent 
thief, is persistently cruel, passionate and vindictive, is, in fact, the prey of irresistible 
impulses toward wrong-doing.” 
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He did recognize, however, that the ‘moral imbecile’ was but an extreme 
grade of a type of which we can find varieties shading off into the nor- 
mal. He came closer to a true understanding of what he was dealing 
with when he suggested that some cases might be psychoneuroses. 


S. N. Clark “* also believed that the defect in the psychopath lay 
in the sentiments. Referring to the work of A. F. Shand, he argued that 
sentiments were developed during the lifetime of an individual and were 
centered about various particular objects, they explained the motivation 
of behaviour on personal or specific bases. The behavior of a psycho- 
path was due to the fact that he did not develop sentiments. 

“It would seem apparent that life, according to our social code, is absolutely de- 
pendent upon the ability to form sentiments, that these are the influences which 
make our purpose and behavior consistent and thus render possible civilized life as 
we know it.” 
Suttie “°°, dissenting somewhat from this viewpoint, based his explan- 
ation of the moral imbecile on the lack of ‘social rapport’. He devoted 
his paper to the justification for regarding moral imbecility as a true 
morbid entity. He brought out well the difficulty of estimating sep- 
arately the mental and moral factors in a patient. The evaluation of the 
moral condition of a patient was largely dependent upon his intelligence; 
the estimate of his intelligence depended somewhat upon the emotional 
rapport between patient and examiner. He drew here an excellent con- 
clusion—for test purposes intelligence was really social intelligence and 
moral disposition was intelligent appreciation of social standards. He 
found a still closer relationship between the moral and mental faculties. 
A gross congenital defect of the cognitive capacity would affect the abil- 
ity to govern social relationships; a radical defect in the social rapport 
miust have equally disastrous effects upon intellectual development since 
personal attachments seemed a precondition of intellectual development. 
The more intelligent of the morally defect failed in their intuitive appre- 
ciation of other people’s attitudes and feelings (clumsy in their social re- 
lations). His arguments to support the contention of a moral defect with- 
out intellectual defect were based on philosophy and metaphysics. He 
felt that intelligence was not the prime or general cause of moral con- 
duct. Normal men did not meet temptation intellectually, but emo- 
tionally. He searched for a group with primary moral defect and be- 
lieved that the important thing to be sought in the group was the ques- 
tion of the nature and strength of the affective attitude toward fellow 
men (social rapport). Within this group were mischievous, antagonis- 
tic, actively and intentionally anti-social individuals whose social rap- 
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port was variable and disordered; insensitive, selfish, asocial, utterly un- 
scrupulous individuals who had a weak social rapport; facile, unstable 
individuals who knew right from wrong; explosive individuals, domi- 
nated by the emotion of the moment. The last two showed no marked 
abnormality of the social rapport, but a defective intgration of the per- 
sonality or an unregulated emotional mechanism prevented its control- 
ling conduct. 

Another group of English psychiatrists presented their views re- 
garding the moral imbecile in a symposium at Birmingham in 1926. Tred- 
gold ‘'*” earlier had defined the instincts which determined mental fac- 
torsin human conduct. These, he said, were four: (1) Sexual, (2) Com- 
bative, (3) Acquisitive, (4) Self-displaying. He had commented on the 
immediate gratification of these instincts in the primitive world and the 
fact that as society developed they had to be curbed. The qualities of 
foresight, judgment, and control were necessary to enable an individual 
to control these instincts. He called these qualities ‘wisdom’. The moral 
sense was important in regulating conduct. Wisdom and the moral 
sense, working together, kept these instincts regulated so that human 
conduct was acceptable to society. Misconduct was probably due to 
a defect of these qualities. The defect in wisdom was the most im- 
portant. Tredgold “*) now asserted his belief that a degree of con- 
trol was set up in the growing child, mainly intellectual without any 
real moral feeling. But emotions, under the influence of family and the 
larger herd, went together in the behavior to make up the moral sense. 
He looked at this as a sentiment and believed this moral sentiment was 
the germ out of which higher emotions developed and divided the man 
of culture from the savage. Moral perception was purely intellectual 
and moral sense or sentiment was essentially emotional or conative, ex- 
erting a greater power of inhibition over primitive instincts than did 
mere moral perception. It was an active, compelling force towards 
correct conduct, not merely inhibitory. Conduct would depend on the 
development of these faculties, but people with a weakness of these 
might still keep within the bounds of the law if they had wisdom, there- 
by appreciating the disadvantage of wrong-doing. When such faculties 
were both absent and the person possessed strong anti-social propensi- 
ties, he was an incorrigible criminal. This, Tredgold believed, was the 
case in moral imbecility. The moral imbecile was not lacking in the 
capacity for acquiring school knowledge, in fact he was sometimes 
very clever. But he was devoid of all moral and altruistic feeling. He 
was so devoid of the capacity for mental comparison and discrimina- 
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tion for forming judgments and for looking ahead that he was quite un- 
able to appreciate the personal disadvantages of his conduct. In total it 
was an innate defect of wisdom and moral sense plus a presence of 
strong anti-social tendencies which characterized the moral imbecile. 
He suggested substituting the word ‘defective’ for ‘imbecile’. He would 
hesitate to diagnose the condition before adolescence. 

Cyril Burt “) denied that the moral sense was inherited (a theory 
advanced in the nineteenth century). He believed that morality rest- 
ed upon no simple innate intuition, but had to be learned afresh by each 
individual. He objected to the definition of the moral imbecile ( as 
outlined in British Mental Deficiency Act) because there was no im- 
becility and no innate faculty morality. The fault was in defective in- 
telligence (feeble-minded) and ‘temperamental deficiency’. He sug- 
gested the use of this latter term for the one of moral imbecility. Rees 
Thomas ‘**) could not subscribe to the view that the individual had no 
moral sense as this term referred to the resultant of numerous forces 
and did not explain causation. He found no mental defect in his cases 
by examination. The whole position was one of emotional attitude. F. 
C. Shrubsall “%? felt that nine widely separated types had been put un- 
der the term ‘moral imbecile’ by the Act and only one was typical of 
the definition—certain callous, ruthless individuals not lacking in intelli- 
gence. The defect was in a lack of feeling tone which kept the social 
reactions at an infantile level, checked the action of the herd instinct, 
prevented any appreciation of punishment and left them in the extreme 
of selfishness. M. H. Smith “% regarded the definition of moral im- 
becility as superfluous and misleading. There was no absolute system 
of morality. Every person was born without a moral sense; later when 
the pleasure principle came into conflict with the reality principle, the 
individual adapted himself to his environment. Many instances of so- 
called moral imbecility were actually cases of mental conflict. Many 
patients exhibiting active anti-social characteristics were really cases of 
dementia precox; these were the only ones which could properly be 
called moral imbeciles. Smith ‘® raised objections to the use of the 
term ‘psychopathic personality’ because to him the mind was the per- 
sonality. He objected to the term ‘constitutional inferiority’ because 
it connoted physical defect and was no proof of this. He believed that 
minor degrees of regression would produce the psychopathic personali- 
ty. He noted often in these cases a history of an illness or a cranial in- 
jury. This might be true and would provide the opportunity (in a 
man who had a strong tendency to regress) for the pre-existing uncon- 
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scious tendencies to express themselves. These character changes took 
place so commonly in these cases after illness or trauma because there 
had been a period of unconsciousness, a definite breach in the stream of 
stimuli from the environment. He felt that basically there were psy- 
chogenic factors at work. 

Bolsi °*, in 1924, wrote of the change in character following en- 
cephalitis with resultant psychopathic behavior. This change occurred 
frequently and was quite independent of intellectual impairment. He 
regarded the delinquencies that resulted as direct expressions of instinc- 
tive impulses. He believed that in man these impulses depended on 
arcs involving the thalamus—corpus striatum level. The chief infection 
was in the region of the basal ganglia and walls of the third and lateral 
ventricles. This might well interfere with the connections between the 
basal ganglia and cortex and these characters might, therefore, be re- 
garded as release phenomena, the instinctive impulses being allowed 
free expression since normal critical control was abolished. These cases, 
he believed, exhibited in reduced or miniature form clinical syndromes 
similar to those observed in recognized insanity. 

A marked turning point in the direction of psychodynamic orien- 
tation was made by Karpman ‘* in a symposium which he conducted 
among the group at St. Elizabeths. He pointed out that little was really 
known about the psychopath and that there were many questions still 
to be answered before anything about the psychopath could be really 
formulated. He commented on the fact that the psychopath showed to 
a very marked degree an emotional instability and wide fluctuations in 
mood and temper that were quite pathological. The psychopathic 
criminal was only one of the group of criminals comprising as well the 
psychotic, psychoneurotic, and defective. The type of crime commit- 
ted by the psychopath was usually one against property. He drew at- 
tention to the fact, only noted by one earlier author, that, as a result of 
the acute crisis which confronted him in prison, the psychopath dis- 
played in an acute form a multitude of reactive manifestations in an at- 
tempt to adjust. These were mostly of a situational nature. William 
A. White seconded Karpman in his plea for a better developed descrip- 
tion of the psychopath. The diagnosis of psychopath was a wastebasket 
into which all sorts of conditions were thrown. Loren Johnson pointed 
out that there was no proof of the constitutional factors in these cases 
and that too many other people, who were normal, had similar consti- 
tutional handicaps. He thought the difficulty might be due to the re- 
sult of attempt of this individual to adjust to his environment. He look- 
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ed upon the psychopath as made and not born or, in other words, of 
psychogenic etiology. Silk divided the psychopaths into three sub- 
groups. The first he called constitutional organic inferiority. Here the 
maladjustment seemed to be primarily due to deficiencies at the organic 
level—morons, idiots, cretins, etc. The second was the psychopathic 
personalities. Here there were inherent or acquired abnormalities that 
expressed themselves at the psychic social level. There were in this 
group no intellectual or physical anomalies. Here he included those 
with neurotic components and this group was susceptible to psychoses 
under special stress. The third group he called constitutional or social 
psychopaths in whom the abnormalities of adjustment, usually acquired, 
were mostly at the social level. This was the anti-social group. If psy- 
choses developed under strain, they were not of the severe regressive 
nature of the group above. 

Scheetz thought that the greatest failure of these people lay in the 
field of judgment. There was a great lack of reflective reasoning and 
of a nice discrimination in values. There was an asymmetry in balance 
between the emotions and the intellect. These people were ruled al- 
most entirely by immediate wants or desire. They reasoned like ani- 
mals or small children. Their judgment was immature and faulty and 
very naive, a sort of “organic judgment” consisting of primitive rela- 
tions and stamped in affects of previous experiences that had become 
integrated and made up a “set” that operated almost reflexly when 
called into action by certain circumstances. This was only rudimen- 
tary judgment; it did not deliberate or reflect; it concerned itself only 
with immediate values; it took no cognizance of the future; it was not 
elevated to the level at which rational judgment began. Mature judg- 
ment arose out of reflection upon sensory experiences. She character- 
ized the psychopath as being mentally myopic. Winifred Richmond 
drew attention to the difference between the psychoneurotic and psy- 
chopathic child. The underlying mechanism was different and this was 
discernible in childhood. The psychopathic child was hard as nails 
physically, unable to respond to training, unteachable. There was a 
superficiality of emotional life. He was a super-egotist and demanded 
all and gave nothing. He was a possessor of very irregular abilities, 

Karpman “*), writing later, suggested that the group of psycho- 
pathic personality included individuals with a presumably normal 
make-up who, however ill-balanced, managed in some way to adapt 
themselves socially, but who, nevertheless, had in them the very making 
of various psychoses. Their life adjustment was made in a psychotic- 
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like focus. They showed schizoid and cycloid reactions and might be 
regarded as essentially larval psychotics. Here were all sorts of ill- 
balanced, eccentric individuals. The third group comprised individu- 
als whose behavior anomalies did not appear to be conditioned primari- 
ly either by physical defects or by psychotic-like reactions. The struc- 
ture and function of their psychic life presented a picture all its own. 
These were the constitutional psychopaths and the outstanding feature 
of their life was the gross and crude expression of their affective re- 
actions which, defective-like, moved along a primitive instinctive path- 
way, while their social maladaption had the striking feature that it had 
little or nothing in it of what we recognize as social sentiment. The 
term constitutional, however, was a bad one because of what it implied 
as well as with regard to the prognosis. Karpman characterized this 
last group as always being in constant conflict with the environment in 
which they lived. Their conduct was entirely acceptable to them. 
With the desire of the moment their one goal, they could not and did 
not acquire stable habits or fixed principles and as a rule lacked the per- 
sistence necessary to make a success of any undertaking. Their person- 
ality lacked the resiliency and flexibility so necessary to fit into a social 
situation, excepting as it were the reverse—that the situation would 
yield to them. They generally by their ability maintained a better 
standard of living than their industrial adjustment implied. They were 
spendthrifts; fabricated; lied extravagantly. The end justified all means. 
They seldom escaped conflict with the law and from this group a large 
proportion of our criminal population was recruited. Their intelligence, 
when studied closely, revealed a most irregular distribution of abilities. 
They were child-like in judgment, poor in planning, and showed little 
forethought. In the center of their life and conditioning all their be- 
havior was a poorly organized, poorly integrated emotional life which 
instead of being guided by the intellect was, on the contrary, controlled 
by the more primitive, aboriginal, instinctive drives. Their emotional 
life was infantile and superficial. Their world was distinctly one of their 
own making. Their love-life, if judged superficially, might be quite 
normal, but they failed in the higher sexual social adaptations such as 
were called forth in the functions of the husband and father. When 
deeper glimpses of the sexual history were obtaned it seemed abnormal 
and in the direction, as Karpman suggests, of a sado-masochistic neur- 
osis. Karpman suggested the use of the term “anethopathy” for this 
illness because the lack of moral sense seems to be one of the most char- 
acteristic aspects of this type of personality. °° 
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VIII. Fourta Decape or TwentietH CENTURY 


Andrew H. Woods “*® regards the misbehavior which reveals the 
psychopathic personality as not due to insanity, mental deficiency, or 
psychoneurosis, although he feels that a psychopath may present these 
faults in addition to his psychopathy. In general, he regarded this kind 
of behavior as differing from that which is ordinarly regarded as mere 
meanness, naughtiness, futility, and criminality in the following char- 
acteristics; its persistency from early childhood onward, which suggests 
that it is due to some constitutional fault built into the individual 
(whether due to inheritance or early disadvantageous environment); 
its obvious disadvantageousness to the individual, taking even a moder- 
ately long view of his career; its incorrigibility, the individual being un- 
teachable by experience; its determination by immediate rewards as the 
chief objective; the inadequacy or perverseness of feelings which moti- 
vate the behavior; the tendency of the individual to slip into psychosis 
or psychoneurosis because of his instability and because of the accumu- 
lating complexities with which his faulty behavior surrounds him. J. L. 
McCartney ‘*” labels the psychopathic personality a clinical condi- 
tion in which character anomalies are in the foreground. He gives sta- 
tistics on 1046 new admissions to a reformatory during one year. Thir- 
ty-two and four-tenths per cent of these were psychopaths. Grouping 
these according to Silk and Karpman’s suggestion he found 1.1 per cent 
to be constitutional inferiors, 5.1 per cent to be psychopathic person- 
alities and 26.9 per cent to be social psychopaths. 

Psychoanalytic contributions to the problem of the psychopath 
have been few due probably to the difficulty of maintaining the psy- 
chopath in the analytic situation. Coriat “°*) says: 


“The constitutional psychopath still remains at the stage of infantile behavior. He 
is an individual who has not exchanged the ego-ideals of his childhood for the ego- 
ideals of society. Therefore, he acts in society as though he were still a child.” 


Partridge ‘“"” says that the psychopath’s demand is related to some af- 
fection of the oral demand. The psychopath lacks both the goal idea 
and the check upon the demand which we associate with the normal 
super-ego development. Fritz Wittels “**) believes that the over-sexed 
promiscuous man and woman is the primal representation of the psy- 
chopath. The neurotic psychopath has become afraid of his bisexuality 
whereas the simple psychopath enjoys his boundless bisexual indulgence. 
He may be regarded as the phallic man. The absence of psychic de- 
fense mechanisms in the phallic man and woman is characteristic. Bi- 
sexuality appears markedly enough in the sexual psychopath. Either 
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one or both components are desexualized in the criminal psychopath. 
Combinations with homosexuality and incest are very frequent. They 
desexualize because their wish, generating in early life, was not, or could 
not, be fulfilled in the sexual field. Fundamentally, all these psycho- 
pathic activities serve sexual purposes as delineated in the Don Juan and 
his feminine counterpart. But they are easily desexualized and the pri- 
mal link connecting the impulsive misdeameanor and the sex-urge is 
then often completely eclipsed. The psychopaths are bisexual narcists. 
The psychopath does not experience guilt to any noteworthy extent be- 
cause he accepts the bisexual structure of his personality. The psycho- 
path, or a certain group of them, have their fixation point in the first 
phallic phase. Only rarely does one happen upon a pure phallic prop- 
er. What is generally encountered are combinations of psychopathy 
with neurosis or even psychosis. Yet it seems possible to separate the 
psychopathic component from the neurotic one. The criminal psycho- 
path in murder kills one of his (sexual) components which he projects 
outward. Psychopaths, Wittels believes, are frequently found among: 
the only child, the oldest child often the only child for a long time; a 
child born late in the life of its parents; a child unloved or too much 
loved. The psychopath usually marries his equal or an individual he 
can dominate, while desparately in need, himself, of firm guidance. 
Phallics need glory and glamour. Essentially, they are unsuited to any 
occupation. No doubt Wittels has caught here some of the essential 
character traits of the psychopath as we understand it; some of his cas- 
es, however, seem to be more like special types of neuroses. 

Surveying the field at the present time we find five psychiatrists 
who have written widely on the psychopath and have set up their own 
criteria. Kurt Schneider“*® does not find the psychopath closely related 
either to the specific mental diseases or to the personality backgrounds 
of these diseases. He classifies the psychopath as follows: (1) Hyper- 
thymic—characterized by their cheerful mood and their activity; (2) 
Depressive—here mood is the chief feature; (3) Insecure—characterized 
by their feelings of insecurity and insufficiency, lack of confidence, 
doubts, uncertainty; (4) Fanatic; (5) Self-seeking—here are those who 
are dominated by the desire to be the center of attention; (7) Explosive; 
(8) Affectless; (9) Weakwilled—difficulty not in the will act itself, but 
in the motivations; (10) Asthenic—nervous and sensitive and those with 
feelings of inadequacy not based directly upon physical inferiority. 
Healy °** says that psychic constitutional inferiority may be recog- 
nized by chronic abnormal social and mental reactions to the ordinary 
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conditions of life, on the part of one who cannot be classified in any of 
the groups of the insanities, neuroses, or mental defectives. The indi- 
vidual generally shows physical anomalies, either structural or func- 
tional. He prefers to call them ‘constitutional inferiors’ rather than 
‘psychopathic inferiors’ because psychopathy for him is largely a syn- 
onym for insanity. He regards the abnormal reaction to some of the 
ordinary stimuli of life as the general characteristic of this group. Un- 
usual emotional reactions are almost universal in members of this class. 
They are often egocentric, selfish, irritable, very suggestible, easily fa- 
tigued mentally. Sometimes they are possessed by an abnormal feeling 
of importance. They may be slightly defective in intelligence, or have 
light specialized defects of ability, but very often tests reveal neither 
defect or peculiarity. One of their outstanding features is the ease with 
which they fall into anti-social conduct. He would entirely agree with 
Ziehen that in the greatest number of these cases distinct bodily abnor- 
malities are to be found. He calls attention to the part heredity, dis- 
eases of the parents, and diseases in early life play in causation. After 
a review of the literature on ‘moral insanity’ and ‘moral imbecility’ 
Healy concludes that if the ‘moral imbecile’ exists who is free from all 
other forms of intellectual defect, he must indeed be a rare bird. He 
recognizes the differences that varying innate characteristics and vary- 
ing experiences may create in inner moral reactions, but for the indi- 
vidual to be without the possibility of developing such moral reactions 
is another thing. He would feel quite definitely that approximately all 
individuals who react to moral situations as imbeciles belong in very 
definite pathological categories. 

Partridge (17, ‘7°, **) has made an extensive study of the psycho- 
path. He took as the basis for this study fifty cases diagnosed as psy- 
chopathic personality without psychosis (21 males and 29 females). Al- 
coholics were included if the picture was clearly that of the psycho- 
pathic personality. He recognized three groups according to features 
seen at the descriptive level: (1) Delinquent, (2) Inadequate, (3) Gen- 
erally incompatible. He made the statement that some of the cases pre- 
sented as typical of the psychopathic group showed strong neurotic 
tendencies and others illustrated infantile personalities. Physical sur- 
veys revealed that thirteen cases showed evidence of some anomaly of 
function of the endocrine glands. Perusal of the family history showed 
some psychopathic or neuropathic background in thirty-one cases. 
There was nothing striking about the vocational history. In many cas- 
es there was a story of attachment or antagonism to members of the 
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family. Heterosexual adjustment of some kind was the rule, but it was 
apt to be very poor. There was little direct evidence of homosexuality. 
Practically every case showed characteristics which were ordinarily to 
be interpreted as indicating insecurity in regard to something. The type 
of reaction which the patient might have adopted early in life was very 
persistent despite all ordinary efforts to change it. From this statistical 
study he concludes that “the psychopath is one in whom strong de- 
mands are accompanied by feelings of inadequacy, inferiority, or inse- 
curity and in whom there develops a tendency to resort to one or more 
typical reaction patterns, different in different cases, but all to be in- 
cluded in a general way under the terms tantrums, sulks, and running 
away.” He believes that the psychopath’s maladjustment seems to re- 
main within the range of personality difficulties. They are usually 
found to be deeply affected, strongly entrenched in their maladjust- 
ments, displaying behavior patterns which are habitual. They have 
failed to pass through the stages that the normal child traverses in pro- 
gressing towards his final and mature type of adjustment to reality. 
They have retained techniques common in early childhood or the equi- 
valents of them. Most important are the demands they made on the en- 
vironment. For these reasons they have become a sociological prob- 
lem. He pointed out that the psychopath never sought treatment; that 
he did not recognize deficiency and attributed his failure to others; that 
his conduct was satisfactory to himself. 

The study of his fifty cases revealed that in the most numerous 
sub-group the behavior difficulties and the ill-adjustment in general 
were related to mental retardation or deficiency. In twenty-four cases 
the intelligence quotient was seventy-five or below. In none of these 
cases with three possible exceptions did he find the characteristic pic- 
ture of psychopathic personality. The median intelligence quotient of 
the psychopaths was eighty-seven as compared with 77.5 of the whole 
group of fifty cases. The main picture shown by the delinquent de- 
fective boy among these cases was that of somewhat uninhibited de- 
mand and a personality characterized by good-nature, pleasure-seeking, 
simplicity of conduct although there might be some signs of timidity. 
In the more unstable mentally deficient there were the types of behavior 
that are related to the anger reactions; bad temper and excitability were 
found here, but none of the persistent behavior patterns of the develop- 
ed psychopath. A composite picture of the twelve psychopaths would 
show a prevalence of antagonistic attitudes toward a parent or parent 
substitute, sensitiveness, restlessness, marked social difficulties, compen- 
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satory actions such as lying and stealing, nervousness, bashfulness and 
various evidences of ill-adjustment and feelings of insecurity. Part- 
ridge does not find among them “lack of moral sense”, but he does find 
a tendency to ignore the interests of other people because of the ardor 
of their desires, their restlessness and demand. He feels that one would 
have to look among the mentally deficient for the more typical amoral 
and irresponsible person. 

Partridge then investigated one hundred cases of psychopaths who 
developed psychoses because of the fact that the psychopath cooperat- 
ed so poorly in any psychological study except when psychotic. He 
raised the question, however, of whether such persons were true psy- 
chopaths and said “but persons who have shown unmistakable psycho- 
pathy have, it appears, fallen into true psychoses, despite the fact that 
the psychopathic adjustment must be regarded as a protection against 
some forms at least of mental illness.” He found that there was a ten- 
dency for the more distinct psychopathic pictures to be related to the 
manic-depressive or mixed forms of reaction, while the schizophrenic 
break, in anything like a pure form as related to pronounced psycho- 
pathic adjustment, was not clearly represented. The depressive re- 
actions, also, somewhat like the schizophrenic, did not as a rule show 
in the background distinct psychopathic personality. There was a re- 
markably profuse psychotic development among persons who had 
shown objective evidence of deeply psychopathic formulations. There 
was no evidence that the severity of the mental illness was in correla- 
tion with the perfection of the psychopathic method of adjustment. 
Partridge concluded that there is a paucity, among the psychopaths, of 
the production of anything like classic psychoses with the usual tem- 
poral incidence. As a result of this study one finds Partridge general- 
izing thus: 

“In the psychopathic personality we do not have anything remotely resembling 
any mythical mental disease of psychopathological entity. In a strict sense there 
are no psychopaths, but there is relative psychopathy and the observation of all 
mental development from the ‘standpoint of psychopathy’ is the most logical ap- 


proach.” 
Proceeding from this final point of view Partridge attempts to classify 


and organize the psychopathic group. He feels first of all that any at- 
tempt to set the psychopaths aside as a class and give them a characteris- 
tic reaction-type as well as subdivide them is hopeless. He suggests the 
use of the term sociopathic, feeling that then a whole class could be con- 
sidered in terms of socialized behavior. By sociopathy he means any- 
thing deviated or pathological in social relations, whether of individ- 
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uals with one another or within or toward groups, and also in the re- 
lations of groups to one another. This group displays, first of all, per- 
sistent and chronic sociopathic behavior. He excludes from this class 
of essential sociopaths those whose inadequacy is primarily related to 
physical weakness, fear, hypersensitiveness, shyness, and self-blame. 
He selects within this group of sociopaths those who show long con- 
tinued maladjustments in direct relation to behavior patterns. These 
are to be known as essential sociopaths and deserve a special class 
among major mental deviations. He feels that the term psychopathic 
personality should be rejected as it tells nothing. 

D. K. Henderson “*” ranges himself alongside of Partridge. His 
approach to the subject is along psychobiological lines. He rejects a 
minute analysis of the personality for purposes of classification as a 
redundancy and divides psychopathic states into three groups: (1) 
Predominantly aggressive, (2) Predominantly passive or inadequate, 
(3) Predominantly creative. In the first group he includes the suicide, 
the homicide, the alcohol and drug addict, the sex variants, and the ep- 
ileptoid. It is apparent from his remarks that his basis for grouping 
these together is their behavior which is psychopathic. He entirely 
neglects their basic emotional problems which are widely diverse. The 
group which he labels predominantly passive have also been classified as 
psychopathic because of their behavior without mention of the fact that 
neurotic conflicts are their basic difficulty. He introduces evidence to 
prove that deeper analysis of the schizoid and cycloid states will uncover 
the fact that some are essentially psychopaths. His third group, the pre- 
dominantly creative, he links with the geniuses, but fails to give any con- 
clusive evidence in support of this. In his summary he concludes that 
the factors operating in the psychopath are no different from those op- 
erating in other mental disorders. Apparently he regards psychic imma- 
turity as a basic factor in the psychopath as well as the neurotic and the 
psychotic. He introduces one new concept—that the psychopath regards 
himself as an outcast, as not understood, as differentiated. He feels that 
the psychopath can be cured of his fatalism if convinced of the possibili- 
ty of help at hand. He visualizes a broad program of mental hygiene for 
dealing with the psychopath. 

Eugene Kahn “***) studies the subject from the biogenetic, psycho- 
logical, and philosophical angle. He presents a classification of the psy- 
chopath which is a clinico-descriptive one. He names sixteen types (1) 
the nervous, (2) the anxious, (3) the sensitive, (4) the compulsive, (5) 
the excitable, (6) the hyperthymic, (7) the depressive, (8) the moody, 
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(9) the affectively cold, (10) the weak-willed, (11) the impulsive, (12) 
the sexually perverse, (13) the hysterical, (14) the fantastic, (15) the 
cranks, (16) the eccentric. According to Kahn the field of psychopathy 
is a broad one and includes all conditions which lie in the broad zone 
between mental health and mental illness (psychosis). He believes that 
the personality may be considered psychologically from three aspects— 
from the point of view of impulse, temperament, and character. The im- 
pulses spring from the physical, but their satisfaction enters on the psy- 
chic. Temperament rests on the bodily bases and the impulses. It, too, 
is rooted in the physical, but, to a greater extent than impulsive process- 
es, it is psychically provoked and produced. The totality of voluntari- 
ly directed striving is represented in character and it means the direct- 
edness of the personality. These three strata, with character as the top- 
most and impulses and temperament as the foundation, are to be found 
in every personality. Kahn points out the impossibility of drawing 
boundaries between the normal and the psychopathic since the psycho- 
path is differentiated not qualitatively, but only quantatively from the 
normal. He feels that the ultimate bases of the psychopathic compon- 
ent is in the physical. He attempts to show the dependence of impulse, 
temperament, and character on the soma and psyche in the resultant 
personality. The endocrine system and the vegetative nervous system 
are bases for impulse and temperament, while character is not somatic 
but completely psychic. He indicates the relationship between phy- 
sique and psychopathic types, stressing the fact that the development 
of the physique is in a high degree dependent on the organs of internal 
secretion which also supply the bases for the impulse life and tempera- 
ment. Kahn feels that every personality has its destiny and that there 
are three typical psychopathic destinies: (1) The personality succeeds 
in freeing itself from psychopathic influences, (2) Because of early psy- 
chopathic influences the personality is forced into final psychopathic 
attitudes, (3) The personality, on the basis of its endowment, is psy- 
chopathic in so high a degree that its destiny is thereby determined. He 
regards saturation, pseudo-victory, resignation, and suicide as typical 
psychopathic ends. Throughout Kahn emphasises the role of Anlagen 
in the production of the psychopathic personality and it is for this rea- 
son that he concludes that the prognosis is poor. 

Schneider seems content to follow the older observers in making 
a purely descriptive classification of the psychopath en the basis of be- 
havior and emotional features. He can find no place for the psycho- 
path by the side of the neurotic or the psychotic and suggests that he 
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is outside the field of personality disorders. Healy regards their anti- 
social behavior as the outstanding characteristic and leans to a physical 
anomaly as the explanation with emphasis on the forces of heredity 
and childhood diseases. Partridge gives no new characteristics of the 
psychopath. His attempts to change the term ‘psychopath’ to ‘socio- 
path’ would seem to be an evasion of the problem. He does empha- 
sise the fact that many neurotics have been wrongly labelled psycho- 
paths and separates out the group of vicious and psychopathic men- 
tally deficient. His contribution to the study of psychoses in the psy- 
chopath must be regarded as the only valuable part of his work. His 
impressions are not sharply delineated and one feels that he considers 
the psychopath more of a sociological than a medical problem. Hen- 
derson approaches the subject with too narrow and superficial a view- 
point. Symptomatology and psychology have been confused and, as 
a result, his concept of the psychopath remains somewhat mysterious. 
Certainly, he has confused many neurotics with the psychopath because 
of their similar behavior. With emphasis on the psychobiological ex- 
planation of the psychopath, he leans toward the sociological approach. 
Kahn’s concept of the psychopathic personality is almost too broad and, 
in placing the neuroses in this group, he differs widely from the others. 
He meets with failure in his attempt to classify the psychopath and falls 
short in an effort to use his structural analysis for purposes of clarifica- 
tion. He does, however, use the psychosomatic approach with some 
measure of success. He takes a definite stand for a physical explanation 
of the psychopath. His whole doctrine is based on the assumption that 
the roots of the psychopathic personality are to be found in the Anlagen. 

Karpman “®®), writing in 1940, makes a plea for specific criteria for 
the psychopath and carefully shows how narrow the group really is. He 
declares that any behavior, criminal or otherwise entirely harmless social- 
ly, that is a result of or flows out of (unconscious) psychogenic difficul- 
ties belongs to neuroses or psychoses and not to psychopathies. He be- 
lieves that the term is used too generally and its use on the basis of anti- 
social behavior alone is not justified. To him psychopathy is a very 
specific mental disease distinct from the two. He calls it “anethopathy”. 
The main characteristics of this disease lie in the very peculiar person- 
ality make-up of the individual. The lack of “moral fibre”, as spoken of 
by the older psychiatrists, however conspicuous is not the only feature. 
What stands out so conspicuously and in the center of the picture is the 
utter and complete selfishness of these individuals. It is more than mere 
egoism, he thinks, it is a selfishness of a primitive, even savage, kind that 
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entertains no consideration for the interests of others. In their extreme 
form they are heartless, conscienceless, unprincipled sense-of-guilt-less 
individuals. Crude gratification of instincts and indulgence in appetites 
in the most primitive sense is the predominant theme in their lives. They 
look upon their environment as only a means to satisfy their needs and 
the value of such environment is judged entirely by the degree that it 
satisfies such needs. They have no feeling or regard for others. The 
psychopaths do not and seemingly cannot develop those binding emo- 
tions and tender attachments which lie at the very basis of human evolu- 
tion and our whole structure. They are as incapable of repression as 
they are of sublimation. Their emotions are all on the surface. They 
have no appreciation of the meaning of responsibility of any sort and 
are ready liars and cheats. 

By and large, they appear to be endowed with a sex drive consid- 
erably above the average. But what stands out conspicuously in their 
sexual behavior is the entirely selfish, thoroughly narcissistic attitude to- 
ward the mate. In this, as in everything else, their reaction is entirely 
consistent with the rest of the personality traits and behavior. Karpman 
believes there is present in their sexual makeup a rather large homosex- 
ual component and as a result they have a better understanding of the 
ability to hold their women. Though often of high intelligence, the na- 
ture of the intelligence and the distribution of the faculties is such that 
they are unable to utilize it for genuine advantage to themselves or for 
socially useful purposes. With respect to judgment, they are not at all 
unlike the mental defective, unable to project themselves into the future 
and foresee the consequences of their acts. Back of this socalled good 
intelligence is a most primitive, one might say abysmal, emotional or- 
ganization that so presses for immediate release as not to allow the prop- 
er utilization of intelligence. 

Karpman insists that emphasis should be placed on this type of ill- 
ness (anethopathy) because it is from this group that many of the so- 
called habitual criminals are so often recruited. They furnish more 
than their share of mercenary crimes, including murder. They furnish 
a considerable number of the so-called prison psychoses, for in accord- 
ance with their fundamental personality trends, they cannot stand pri- 
vation well and easily blow up when the situation becomes a bit stress- 


ful. 
IX. SYNTHESIS 


The period of moral insanity (roughly from 1800 to 1900) began 
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with the introduction of the disease entity by Pinel and was marked by 
the long struggle over its right to exist. There were two schools of 
thought with regard to the concept of moral insanity: (1) those who 
denied its existence and declared such cases were either instances of re- 
sponsible depravity or else of ordinary insanity with intellectual aber- 
rations in which the moral symptoms were only predominant and (2) 
those who admitted its existence and felt that moral responsibility might 
be lacking while the intellectual power was unimpaired. The first based 
their arguments either on the fact that the mind was a unit and that the 
moral power could not be affected alone or on an argument from con- 
sequences. The second group believed that moral insanity occurred in 
one of several ways: (1) a condition of emotional involvement essential- 
ly, (2) a condition in which the moral sense was not destroyed, but the 
patient was dominated by an imperative conception whose immoral na- 
ture he recognized, (3) a type in which the moral sense, existing as such, 
was congenitally absent or impaired by disease. In the latter were to 
be found also a group who believed that moral insanity was an anthro- 
pological condition based upon congenital delinquency and recogniza- 
ble by stigma of degeneracy. 

With changing concepts after the dawn of the new century the 
old term of moral insanity gave way to the new one psychopathic per- 
sonality and the period of psychopathy began (roughly from 1900 to 
1924). Here commenced an era of more productive research into the 
causes and problems of the psychopath. In the early part of this period 
the British Mental Deficiency Act was passed to separate cases of moral 
insanity from true mental defectives and such individuals were legally 
defined as moral imbeciles. As a result of this law conduct disorder was 
recognized as evidence of insanity. Attention was called in this coun- 
try to the relation of the psychopath and dementia precox and, with the 
broader knowledge regarding the latter, many such cases were taken 
out of the group of psychopathy. Following this came the discovery 
that the psychopath was subject to confusional and psychotic states 
which could be differentiated from epilepsy. Glueck pointed out that 
the psychopath was closely related to crime and contributed largely to 
the anti-social group. Later came recognition of the fact that psycho- 
pathic behavior might follow encephalitis and was the direct result of 
organic brain damage. The English school, still giving lip-service to 
the older arguments for a disease of the moral sense, insisted that the de- 
fect lay in (1) the sentiments, (2) a lack of social rapport, (3) a defect 
of wisdom (foresight, judgment and control) and moral sense, (4) a 
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temperamental deficiency. Some of this school even suggested that it 
was the result of an emotional attitude or a lack of feeling tone. Birn- 
baum then directed attention to the individual personality of the psy- 
chopath and suggested that the difficulty was here. Other investigators 
hastened to second him and to proclaim that the defect lay in the per- 
sonality. As a result the importance of psychogenic factors caught the 
attention of most observers and heralded the onset of the third period. 

The period of psychodynamics (from about 1925 on) came into 
being with the psychogenic etiology and has been marked by the study 
of the psychopath from the standpoint of the newer psychiatric tech- 
niques. The psychoanalytic school believes that the psychopath re- 
mains at the stage of infantile behavior and has his fixation in the first 
phallic phase. The sociological school believes that the psychopath lies 
outside the field of personality disorders and is a sociological, not a med- 
ical, problem. Still another school insists that the psychopath has his 
roots in the soma, even the Amlagen. Karpman, who has made notable 
contributions in this field over the last decade and a half, views psycho- 
pathy as a distinct mental disease. He would clean out the Aegean sta- 
bles of descriptive psychiatry and remove from the group of psycho- 
pathic personalities the unrecognized psychoses, the multitude of larval 
and abortive neuroses, the epileptoid reactions that are not so clear-cut, 
and the thousands of individuals who get themselves involved in all 
sorts of anti-social behavior for obvious or deep-seated psychogenic mo- 
tives. The small group remaining, the true, simple, essential or primary 
psychopath, he suggests calling the anethopath. Its main characteristics 
lie in the very peculiar personality make-up of the individual—the sav- 
age selfishness, the lack of feeling for others, the superficial emotional 
life, the narcissistic sexual attitude, in total the primitive emotional or- 
ganization that presses for immediate release. 
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MEDICO—LEGAL ASPECTS OF INFANTICIDE 
G. M. Davinson, M. D. 


Orientation 


Jurists of the old school have argued that the question of criminal 
responsibility lies entirely within the competancy of the law, and there- 
fore it is not for the psychiatrist to pass judgment on the subject. The 
role of the medical man is simply one of giving testimony referable to 
the medical implications of the law. If allowed more than that, the psy- 
chiatrist is, as it were, trespassing forbidden terrain which belongs to the 
court and jury exclusively. It seems to me that such an attitude is a 
logical, even if a false, conclusion or belief to think that a human being 
is free in his will and knows what is right and what is wrong; any wrong 
action is thus an outcome of a vicious will (mind). Consequently, it is 
for the law to punish such a person in order to protect or revenge the 
community. It may be assumed that the same view is responsible for 
the yardstick of “right and wrong” which measures criminal responsi- 
bility since the time it had emerged from the McNaghten case in 1843, 
and which is still being upheld in many States. 

In fact section 1120 of the New York Penal Law states that a per- 
son cannot be tried, sentenced to any punishment, or punished for a 
crime while he is in a state of idiocy, imbecility, lunacy or insanity so 
as to be incapable of understanding proceeding, or making his defense. 
A person is not excused from criminal liability as an idiot, imbecile, lu- 
natic or insane person, except upon proof that, at the time of commit- 
ting of the alleged criminal act, he was laboring under such a defect of 
reason: 1. Not to know the nature and quality of the act he was doing 
or 2, not to know that the act was wrong. 

To strengthen the matter section 34 of the Penal Law reads: “A 
morbid propensity to commit prohibited acts, existing in the mind of 
a person who is not shown to have been incapable of knowing wrong- 
fulness of such acts forms no defense in a prosecution therefor”. This 
section of the law seems also to take care of another yardstick prac- 
ticed by certain courts (Comm. vs Cooper, 219 Mass., 1.5), namely, 
that the offender is not responsible because of being “so mentally dis- 
eased that he felt impelled to act by a power which overcame his rea- 
son and to him was irresistible.” 
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The difficulties which arise from such attitudes for the psychiatrist 
of responsibility of an offender, which in turn reflects upon the relia- 
are obvious. It is no wonder that the experts disagree upon the matter 
bility of testimony in the eyes of the public in general. Fortunately, as 
Overholser pointed out, the judges and lawyers become more receptive 
to the assistance of psychiatry, a science which deals with human nature 
and interpersonal relations. Indeed, the State of New Hampshire has 
taken a very definite stand toward the problem. (State vs. Jones, 50 N. 
H. 369). The Court commenting upon the McNaghten case observed: 
“We have consented to receive those facts as developed and ascertained 
by the researches and observations of our own day instead of adhering 
blindly to dogmas promulgated as principles of law fifty or a hundred 
years ago”. In connection with this Overholser stated that the psychia- 
trist must be ready to make his contribution. I like to make use of the 
latter observation as an excuse for this presentation which has been on 
my mind for a long time. 

It concerns the question of child murder by the mother. This crime 
has been apparently known to mankind since ancient times. I believe 
that it may be worth while to mention a few salient historical points on 
the subject. But before doing so, it would not be amiss to state that 
from an evolutionary biological angle this crime may be identified with 
the act of an animal’s killing her young in face of danger. In the human, 
infanticide was practiced widely. The Greeks and Romans did not be- 
lieve that newly born infants possessed a right to live. The Germans 
thought nothing of exposing theirs. The Arabs, before the faith of Is- 
lam spread its influence, were burying female children alive. The kill- 
ing of female children in China and India was common. The same was 
true for savages of Tahiti, Solomon Islands and other similar localities. 
The Australian woman believed herself justified in killing her infant if 
she thought she was unable to bring it up. On the other hand, the ancient 
Medes, Persians, Jews and Incas considered infanticide a crime. With 
the influence of the Church, infanticide became a conspicuous crime 
punishable by death. In certain localities the woman might be buried 
alive or undergo similar barbarous treatment. Charles the Fifth made 
an effort to reform the law, but did not dare to go too far. He ordered 
that a mother who willfully killed her child should not be buried alive 
but be drowned if such means of execution were available. He further 
ruled that in localities where the offence occurred too frequently, that 
the mother be handled with glowing tongs before being drowned. 

However, we already see in the 18th Century attempts at an un- 
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derstanding of the problem in the recommendation of certain measures 
of prevention of the crime. For example, while capital punishment con- 
tinued, the Prussian Law of 1794 obliged the mother of a 14 year old 
daughter to instruct the latter in signs of pregnancy and in the technique 
of severing the cord. Capital punishment was first abolished in Austria 
in 1803. The next country to abandon the death penalty for child mur- 
der by the mother was Bavaria in 1913. Since that time the matter was 
treated in various countries with greater leniency than heretofore. For 
instance, the German Penal Code prescribed that if a mother murdered 
her illegitimate child that she be punished with hard labor for a period 
of not less than three years. In the presence of extenuating circum- 
stances the punishment is not less than two years. Later both the wedded 
and unwedded mother had the same status before the law with regard 
to this crime. Further progress was shown by section 252 of the pro- 
jected All-German Penal Code which provides: A mother who kills 
her child during or after childbirth is punished by a prison term of not 
less than six months. In severe cases the punishment is one of hard la- 
bor up to 10 years. An attempt at murder by the mother of her child 
is punishable. Other countries, such as the Netherlands, Switzerland 
and so forth have also modified their view on the subject in the form of 
greater leniency. 

In England prior to 1922 a woman who killed her newly born 
child and was found guilty of the offence was sentenced to death pro- 
vided that she was not found insane. Since the sentence was usually 
commuted, the judges and public, according to Morton, ultimately 
found it to be undesirable to pass a death sentence. As a result the In- 
fanticide Act of 1922 was enacted. Section I of the Act states that if a 
woman by a willful act or omission caused the death of her newly born 
child, and at that time did not as yet recover from the effects of child- 
birth by reason of which the balance of her mind was then disturbed, 
that she ought to be dealt with and punished if found guilty as of the of- 
fense of manslaughter. The difficulty with the Act, as it stands, is the 
fact that it fails to explain what is meant by “newly born” or in other 
words when shall the case be considered as one of infanticide within the 
Act, as well as the fact that it does not explain what is meant by a “dis- 
turbed balance of mind.” 

In this country there is no provision by the law regarding the cases 
in question. The law does not differentiate infanticide from child mur- 
der or homicide. The indictment in such cases is usually one of deliber- 
ate murder of first degree in which if the person be found guilty she re- 
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ceives a mandatory sentence of death. However, certain District Attor- 
neys and Courts may accept a plea of guilty of manslaughter in the first 
degree. Thus it seems to me the situation in this country is at present 
very much like the one in England prior to 1922. 

As to the type of case, it is usually a young unmarried woman to 
whom her pregnancy is an undesired affair and a shock. She manages to 
cover up the situation and often succeeds until childbirth; remaining 
however in a continuous state of anxiety about the matter. She makes 
no preparation to care for the expected child and does not dare to con- 
sult friends, in many instances having none to consult. The woman 
seems unable to make any decision about her condition, postponing it 
in her mind until the child may be born in their own bed. The first cry 
of the baby makes her lose entire control at which time she may strangle 
the baby or cut its throat or throw it out of a window. In other instanc- 
es it may be a married or unmarried woman who while making apparent- 
ly adequate preparations for the child are still uneasy about it, ultimate- 
ly developing ideas that the expected child is in grave danger when born. 
Under the influence of such a state of mind they may cause the death of 
the newly born. There may be other situations. In most cases it con- 
cerns a newly born, but in other instances it may concern an older infant 
or child. 

As to other characteristics of the act, the methods used in infanticide 
are usually those of strangulation and drowning. The act is considered 
by most writers as non-intentional, and non-premeditated, no effort be- 
ing made by the woman to conceal the act or to evade responsibility. Re- 
garding those who were adjudged insane, the following statistical data 
are of interest. Baker (1902) investigated 253 cases of child murder and 
33 cases of attempted child murder. He considered that homicidal and 
suicidal propensities are present in at least one third of “puerperal insani- 
ty”. His cases were classified as: Insanity of Pregnancy (5 percent), In- 
sanity of the Puerperium (35 percent) and Insanity of Lactation (60 per- 
cent). Of course nowadays we do not have such classification but we 
understand the implications of the above diagnoses. I have discussed the 
subject in a former study on childbirth psychoses to which I would like 
to refer. Hopwood (1927) investigated the matter and found his cases 
to belong to the following groups: Exhaustion Psychosis, 117 cases; Man- 
ic Depressive Psychosis, 22 cases; and Dementia Praecox, 16 cases. Hop- 
wood found in 60 percent of his cases evidence that the suicidal idea 
was the primary and the homicidal idea secondary. I could confirm the 
point in a number of cases, as discussed in the referred study. Bender in 
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discussing child murder calls attention to identification mechanism. An- 
other mechanism, according to her, is a projecting one. The child is said 
to represent the hypochondriacal organ of the mother since the child is 
part of the mother. I have also found evidence of projection by the 
mother of her difficulties upon the child, which usually manifests itself 
in rejection of the child. Another important clinical phenomenon is one 
of amnesia. Morton states that over 50 percent of cases claim amnesia, 
which number he doubts. 

Finally, a few words must be said concerning the definition of new- 
ly born, infancy and childhood, important items in sizing up the situa- 
tion. Attention was already called to the fact that the Infanticide Act 
of 1922 enacted in England does not define the term “newly born” which 
is often a source for dispute. For example, in Rex vs. Donoghue, 138 L. 
T. Rep. 240, the court while refusing to define the term, held that an in- 
fant who was over a calendar month old does not constitute a “newly 
born” within the meaning of the Infanticide Act. As to definition of in- 
fancy, when we turn to an authorative dictionary we find confusing in- 
terpretations, namely that by infant is meant a babe and sometimes also a 
child several years old. The law in certain states calls an infant a person 
under 21 years of age, it is used synonymously with “minor”. It may be 
surprising to find that the Roman Law had a much more adequate view 
on the subject. It considered the age of 14 as the time of puperty for 
the male and the age of 12 for the female. The period of life from 8 to 
puberty was called pubertati proximus. Under the age of 8, the Roman 
Law differentiated several phases of infancy. 

Recently Bradley raised the question of definition of childhood in 
psychiatry since writers use the term indiscriminately. Some refer to 
young people at the age of 17 as to children. Bradley quotes a number 
of writers on the subject. He calls attention to the fact that the pedia- 
trician is treating childhood as the period of early life up to puberty. 
Stevenson and Smith advise that their patients in child guidance range 
from five to fifteen years of age. The psychoanalytic attitude is of in- 
terest. Anna Freud observed that there are three different periods of 
life of the child: early life up to about the age of five, the latency peirod 
up to beginning of puperty at 11, 12, and 13 years, and puberty which 
leads into adult life. Bradley identifies the last mentioned period right- 
fully as adolescence. He concludes that only individuals of 12 years of 
age and under are to be regarded as children. He does not mention in- 
fancy. I shall give my view upon the subject later. 

With the foregoing in mind I like to present the following case in 
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which I was engaged for expert testimony. I have chosen this case be- 
cause of the fact that the victim was two years old. Since the psychiatric 
implications here were one and the same as encountered with regard to 
newly born, I believe that it offers a good opportunity to discuss the 
above related questions regarding the problem. 


Case Material 


Female, age 27, mixed race, widowed. 

F.H. Maternal grandmother had “fits”; died when young. Moth- 
er, nativity U.S. A., had “fits” when young; was ill for many years prior 
to her death of childbirth at the age of 32; nature of fits and her illness 
prior to death is unknown. Father, nativity U. S. A., high strung man, 
disabled veteran. Was married six times. Changed his religion many 
times. Had no definite occupation. 

P.H. Born in the U. S. February 7, 1908, the third child by her 
mother who was the second wife of the father. The two siblings died 
when she was five and seven years respectively. When nine years old 
her mother died. After the latter’s death her father enlisted in the Army 
and she was placed with a family; was treated cruelly. At about the age 
of 10 was placed in a home where she remained until 13. At this time the 
local Salvation Army became interested in her and she had a quiescent 
period of life while with them. At 15 began to work. At 16 joined a 
travelling show for several years. While on the road perhaps adjusted 
best of all. 

Education: Attended school from eight to fifteen having completed 
one year of high school; was considered a good pupil. 

Sex life: It is believed that she was manipulated sexually by her 
father at the age of seven. Menses at 14; were regular until first child- 
birth, since when became irregular. At 14 had her first love affair. At 17 
had her first sexual contact, since when had many affairs but never en- 
joyed sex relations. At 18 had an abortion following which she married 
a coemployee; had no particular affection for him but believed him to 
be a good companion. Subsequently contemplated divorce a number 
of times. She had no desire for children but promptly became preg- 
nant, and had her first child, a girl, nine months after marriage. She re- 
jected the babe who was taken care of by the mother-in-law. Several 
years later she desired to have a boy and had one in 1933. In April 1935 
her husband died of pulmonary T.B. She took his death as a matter of 
fact. In June 1935 became involved with a Mr. X who promised to take 
care of her and child, and she shortly after became his mistress. 
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Diseases and injuries: Since the age of 17 had indefinite pains in her 
back and legs; consulted many doctors without relief. The pains would 
be particularly severe when doing hard work. 

Toxic influences: Drank liquor since the age of 17; has considerable 
tolerance. Would drink nightly with her husband consuming a con- 
siderable amount of whiskey and beer and then go to bed. Did not drink 
since her affair with Mr. X. Was an excessive smoker of cigarettes. 

Total personality make-up: Morphologically, asthenic type with 
some dysplastic features of face of a masculine character; otherwise was 
a well developed, small woman. Temperamentally, described since child- 
hood as sensitive, impressionable and impulsive; grew up to be emotion- 
ally immature with diffuse cravings for a better life. Output of energy 
was low. Sexual, maternal and social impulses were low. Religiously was 
passive. Intellectually was average. 

Previous inadequacies: At the age of 17, while going to work, she 
had to cross a bridge at which time would invariably have thoughts of 
jumping off the bridge. At the age of 21, while married, in reaction to 
an unfortunate love affair, attempted suicide by gas; was interrupted in 
the act. Since then made two more attempts at suicide. In 1934 had 
ideas of infanticide but the matter straightened itself out. 

Circumstances of infanticide. Claimed to have had an agreement 
with Mr. X to leave with him for California on August 1, 1935. Conse- 
quently gave up her work as a waitress. But at the appointed time the 
man failed to appear and when seen later some excuse was given, and the 
trip was postponed until August 15th. On this date Mr. X did not show 
up again. Attempts to contact him were unsuccessful, and she realized 
that she had been betrayed. On August 20th she found herself at the 
end of her resources; was penniless, unable to find work, was threatened 
with dispossession and felt thoroughly fatigued. She saw her boy in 
grave danger and decided to kill him, which she accomplished by drown- 
ing him in a pool of water out of town at a place she used to meet her 
lover. After the act presented herself to the police and stated: “I killed 
him; there was nothing else to do.” She was convinced that she had act- 
ed right and thought that she would do it again. Felt “numb”, showed 
no particular emotion, was phlegmatic to the point of appearing almost 
automatic in her actions. Was indicted for first degree murder; stood 
trial in January 1936; found guilty and sentenced to death. An appeal 
granted her a new trial. She pleaded guilty to manslaughter in the first 
degree and on September Ist, 1936, was sentenced to imprisonment at a 
State penitentiary for a term of not less than six and not more than fif- 
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teen years; by reason of time served and also for a good behavior allow- 
ance provided by the law, was released from prison in December 1939. 

In summing up the case, we find that the woman was of psycho- 
pathic and neuropathic heredity which manifested itself conspicuously 
in her make-up. She had a rather unfavorable environment in her early 
life. Early impressions were tied up with death and sex which left a con- 
siderable imprint upon her psyche. She grew up sexually and socially 
maladjusted, and has shown what is known as the “masculine protest”. 
Rejected her first child, a girl, and completely identified herself with her 
boy for whom she had her own fears and hopes. Had shown compulsive 
thoughts of suicide since the age of 17, and since her identification with 
her boy suicidal and infanticidal ideas were interchangeable. A year be- 
fore infanticide, had ideas of killing her infant. At that time in response 
to her unhappy marital life was afraid that the child would grow up to 
be a “fairy”. At the time of infanticide, felt at a loss, was tired, penni- 
less, threatened to be dispossessed, above all, in view of cessation of her 
menses, thought herself pregnant and saw her boy in grave danger. To 
“save” him, she killed the boy at the place of meetings with her lover 
which suggests a triangle of identification (self-lover-child). The act 
may be interpreted as a substitute of suicide and was akin to the animal’s 
destruction of her young in face of danger. Later the human psyche 
provided the animal act with a wish-fulfillment of seeing the baby in 
heaven (in dreams). She presented herself to the police, making no at- 
tempt to conceal the act or evade responsibility. 


Comments 


In order to throw further light upon the problem of infanticide, I 
wish to comment, in addition to the foregoing historical element, upon 
its constitutional or psychosomatic aspects. The latter refers to the gen- 
erative phases of womanhood. Sellheim made an excellent review of the 
subject, calling attention to its biological, psychological and sociological 
implications. Sellheim points out that the healthy woman passes through 
the generative phases gracefully, but the constitutionally handicapped 
will have considerable trouble in adjustment. The potential criminality 
of the woman is on the increase during the generative phases, and it is of 
interest that the motives of crimes are rooted in sexual and family life. 
Seliheim brings out further that the generative phases may release any 
psychiatrical disorder. A very important point is that the disorder may 
outlast the generative phase. 

The psychological constellation of the woman shows up already in 
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her reaction to menstruation. For example, Hirschmann-Wertheimer, 
quoted by Sellheim, pointed out that women who are irritable and un- 
stable during menstruation make a poor marital adjustment. Here, we 
are interested in the phases of pregnancy and childbirth. For the ade- 
quate constitution, pregnancy with its neuroendocrine overactivity on 
the physiological level and appreciation of fulfillment of one’s biological 
task on the psychological, must be an event of joyful expectation. For 
the constitutionaly inadequate, there will be overtaxation of her psycho- 
somatic forces with the result of a breakdown. 

In a former study regarding the problem, I have suggested that we 
deal in such cases with multiple factors among which I distinguished: 
1. Those resulting from inadequacy of integration of the total personality 
which shows up in the mental conflict; here belong rejection of family 
situations, such as rejection of husband, child or children; the rejection 
or negation of the family situation may reach grotesque expressions such 
as identification of the person with the Holy Virgin. 2.Factors which be- 
long to the maintenance of the system of defense of the total personality 
manifested in neuroendocrine and reticulo-endothelial changes. 3. Pre- 
cipitating and aggravating factors such as pregnancy, childbirth and oth- 
er experiences during these times which in certain instances act as a 
“shock”. The combination of all factors are instrumental in the release 
of the respective psychiatrical disorder so that it releases the original, dor- 
mant psychical constellation of the woman, or that it changes the con- 
stellation by means of those produced by the generative phases. For in- 
stance, luteinization of the ovaries may, according to endocrinological 
experimentation, virilize the female. Thus, pregnancy and childbirth 
may produce a sexual crisis in which setting the woman might reject the 
family situation, its height of expression being infanticide. Considering 
the foregoing, I wish to second the recommedation of Sellheim to give 
all possible consideration to the woman at such times. 

If the mental condition of the offender is pronounced, there is no 
particular difficulty for the jurist to consider the woman not responsible 
for the act. It is the borderline case which needs help from the psychia- 
trist. In connection with the latter, and which may be applied to the 
quoted and similar cases, I wish to quote Sullivan: “These cases are help- 
less spectators of their own insane conduct. They develop a delusion that 
they are unable to bring up the child, or that the child is dying, or it will 
grow up deformed, or that for some other reason it is better that the 
child should not live. Their lives become a morbid impulse to destroy 
themselves or their offspring. From this it will be seen that it is fairly 
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easy to satisfy the legal mind that the woman did know what she was 
doing but believed that it was the right and proper thing to do.” 

The fact in the presented case the Court of Appeals observed: “that 
the defendant knew what she was doing—the nature and quality of the 
act—could be a matter of small doubt to the lay mind”. 

In another case (People vs. Schmidt, 216 N. Y. 324) Cardozo ob- 
served that a young mother who should kill her infant child to whom she 
was devotedly attached would doubtless know the nature and quality 
of the act and know that the law condemned the act. But if she was in- 
spired by an insane delusion that God had appeared to her and ordained 
the sacrifice, it would be a mockery to say that, within the meaning of 
the statute, she knew that the act was wrong. Even the brilliant mind 
of Cardozo apparently failed to appreciate that the “appearance of God 
ordaining the sacrifice” is only the pick of expression of the conflict. 
Such person, as it were, could only perform the act by supreme authority 
of the command of God. But not each and every psyche is capable of 
such compensation; the intensity of expression of the latter is an individ- 
ual matter, the underlying difficulty being one and the same. 

Finally, I wish to comment upon the definition of certain phases of 
early life. First, the meaning of newly born. We cannot of course ap- 
ply the term just to the moment of birth. Morton proposed to consider 
a newly born for the period of two weeks after birth. I would like to 
extend the time to six weeks which would cover the period of subinvolu- 
tion of the pelvic organs of the mother, as well as cover the period of 
time when the babe is unable as yet to orient itself upon an object. ol- 
lowing this, I would regard a period of early infancy up to the age of 
two years during the greater part of which time the infant is unable to 
talk, walk, and requires complete care. Next, I would consider the peri- 
od of late infancy from two to five years during which time the inte- 
gration of the sensory apparatus of the infant is to some extent complet- 
ed. The period from the fifth year to puberty at about 12, ought to be 
regarded as childhood. 


Conclusions 


Infanticide, i. e. by the mother of her offspring, of the quoted varie- 
ty, may be psychiatrically interpreted as a regression of the individual to 
a primitive form of activity akin to other biological weapons of defense, 
such as sham-death. The latter applies to the person, the former is to 
save the offspring. While the act is animal, the human psyche usuallly 
provides the wishfulfillment in seeing the offspring in heaven(in dreams). 
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The primary impulse of the mother in the act is often one of suicide but 
due to indentification with the offspring may result in infanticide. In- 
fanticide may also be the result of projection by the mother of her diffi- 
culties upon the offspring. 

An “either-or-” philosophy, meaning complete responsibility or 
non-responsibility of the mother in kiling her infant, is inadequate. There 
is no sharp demarcation line between the two, as there is no such line be- 
tween “health” and “disease” or “sanity” and “insanity”. The degree 
of responsibility ought to be determined by the psychiatrist in accord- 
ance with the merits of the case. The past history of the woman, her 
previous inadequacies, circumstances of infanticide and her subsequent 
behavior are of importance. The ideation and affectivity under which 
the person acts, the non-avoidance of responsibility, non-concealing of 
evidence are points in favor of limited responsibility. Amnesia if present 
makes the case complete. The fact of making no preparations for the 
expected babe, especially by an unwedded mother, is no clue for “de- 
liberation”. It is anxiety which is fear of action that prevents the person 
making preparations. The occurrence of the idea of infanticide prior 
to the act is also no yardstick with which to measure deliberation of the 
act. 





It is proposed that an Infanticide Law be enacted akin to the Briggs 
Law in Massachusetts. It ought to direct among other things that in case 
of infanticide by the mother (the infant being not older than five years), 
the offender be promptly committed to a State Hospital or psychopathic 
ward for observation. If found psychotic the person ought to be treated 
as any other mental case. Borderline cases ought to be treated with len- 
iency, erring if at all on the side of a liberal view. The degree of re- 
sponsibility depends up on the weight of extenuating circumstances, 
which in turn are the heavier the closer they are to childbirth. 

Such legislation, if enacted, would promote more adequate dealing 
with the problem, be more just, and help state economy. 
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PSYCHIATRIST—CRIMINAL—COURT* 


By Ralph M. Patterson, M. D. 


Historical 


Although mental disease and crime have been recognized individ- 
ually since the earliest period of civilization the possible relationship 
between the two has been given little consideration except during the 
last few decades. The punitive philosophy which formed the founda- 
tion of criminal procedure refused to look upon mental disease as a mi- 
tigating factor. On the contrary, during the early colonial period psy- 
chotic individuals were considered bewitched and therefore criminal, 
and subjected to cruel tortures and execution. In order to be legally 
non compos mentis in the seventeenth century it was necessary for the 
accused to have a total deprivation of memory or as Coke “ phrased it 
“absolute madness”. The only other excuse from responsibility was idi- 
ocy (Woodbridge) which again was defined in very narrow limits 
but did for a time include thé deaf and dumb. This extremely sadistic at- 
titude toward the offender, irrespective of his mental condition, did not 
wan until the first half of the nineteenth century when such terms as 
“partial insanity” and “moral insanity” (Prichard “, Ray “?, Falret ©) 
began to filter into court procedure. With the advent of the defense 
of insanity great emphasis was placed upon the defendant’s knowledge 
of good and evil and the relationship of the delusions if they existed to 
the offense under consideration. The court reasoned that if the crime 
became a lawful act when the delusion was considered as fact rather 
than phantasy the accused was not guilty, but the intensity of the psy- 
chosis or the extent of the delusions were inconsequential unless directly 
related to the crime. The well known trial of McNaghton took place 
in 1843 at which time the defense based on the plea “not guilty by rea- 
son of insanity” was in the earliest stage of evolution. Subsequent to 
the acquittal of McNaghton by reason of delusional insanity there was 
considerable public reaction and the House of Lords put certain ques- 
tions to the judges leading to a formulation of their opinions, common- 
ly known as McNaghton’s Rules (Stephen “). The rules thus pro- 
mulgated tended to chrystalize the philosophy of “knowledge of right 
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and wrong”, a doctrine in keeping with the punitive nature of the 
court. These criteria are persistently followed in a very literal way in 
very nearly all criminal courts of the United States at the present time. 

Although there was little change in the law per se, the legal con- 
cept of insanity became gradually less narrow and there was as a re- 
sult an increasing demand for psychiatric testimony. According to law 
a man must necessarily be perfectly sane or absolutely insane. There is 
no gradation from normal to abnormal as perceived by the physician. 
An indivilual may appear obviously psychotic upon psychiatric exami- 
nation yet seem quite normal to the lay court and jury. Such individ- 
uals, who do not fulfill the layman’s conception of insanity, are a fre- 
quent cause of “battles of experts” with consequent unfavorable news- 
paper publicity. The defense may even employ a psychiatrist who has 
not previously examined the accused to answer certain hypothetical 
questions or hypothetical absurdities in an effort to convince and per- 
haps mislead the jury. The nature of this questioning has done much 
to place the expert witness in an unfavorable light but of equal impor- 
tance is the lack of neutrality of the witness. A defense attorney na- 
turally employs a psychiatrist whom he has found to be favorable to 
the defendant’s cause and such an expert is undoubtedly biased in his 
opinion. Very few states, Massachusetts being a notable exception, 
provide for an examination of the accused by neutral psychiatrists. Pre- 
vious to 1939 the circuit court in the State of Michigan could not em- 
ploy a psychiatrist for the purpose of examining a defendant and the 
statutes of 1939 provide for such examination in certain specific in- 
stances only, as will be discussed later. It is readily seen that the em- 
phasis has been placed on the crime rather than upon the individual 
committing the crime, an approach which is quite in keeping with the 
punitive procedure typical of our courts. This is quite contrary to the 
recommendations of the American Bar Association ‘ which included 
psychiatric service for every criminal court, both adult and juvenile. 
However, such a service has not been available in Michigan outside of 
the city of Detroit where the Psychiatric Clinic associated with the Re- 
corders’ Court has been very active and progressive since its organiza- 
tion in 1921. 

The American Bar Association also recommended adequate ser- 
vice for prisons, yet very little progress has been made in this direction. 
In 1934 but 13.4 per cent of correctional institutions employed full- 
time psychiatrists (Overholser ‘*’). Michigan did not employ a psychia- 
trist in any of its state correctional institutions until 1936, at which time 
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one full-time psychiatrist was employed to develop this phase of peno- 
logy. Despite the need for at least fifteen psychiatrists in the state cor- 
rectional institutions but one more has been added since 1936. At pres- 
ent one psychiatrist divides his time between the Ionia Reformatory 
and the Marquette Prison, while the director of this service is expected 
to perform all the examinations in the State of Michigan Southern Pris- 
on. The admission rate in this prison alone is approximately three hun- 
dred fifty a month, with an equivalent number of discharges, so that 
it is at once obvious that the case load is overwhelming. It is quite im- 
possible for one man to adequately perform seven hundred psychiatric 
examinations a month, in addition to other duties. It is most unfortunate 
that adequate personnel has not been provided, while on the contrary 
elimination of this most important service has been contemplated. Such 
a step could not be other than regressive rather than progressive pen- 
ology. 
PUBLIC ACTS OF 1939 CONCERNING CRIMINAL SEXUAL PSYCHOPATHS AND 
INDIVIDUALS CHARGED WITH HOMICIDE 

Although the State of Michigan has been negligent in providing 
psychiatric service for criminal courts, psychiatric examination is now 
required of individuals accused of murder and is also provided, within 
limits, for criminals accused of committing sexual offenses. The act con- 
cerning individuals charged with murder is in part as follows: 

NO. 259 PUBLIC ACTS OF MICHIGAN 1939 


Section ISA 


Whenever any person charged with murder under the laws of 
this state has been bound over to the court having jurisdiction of 
such criminal case, and the return is filed with the clerk of such 
court, the clerk shall forthwith notify the State Hospital Commis- 
sion of such fact and such Commission, as soon as possible there- 
after, shall cause such person to be examined for the purpose of de- 
termining his mental condition and the existence of any mental 
disease or defect which would affect his criminal responsibility. 
The Commission shall designate three psychiatrists, as herein de- 
fined, for the purpose of making the examination. The report of 
such psychiatrists shall be transmitted by the Commission to the 
clerk of said court and shall be accessible to the court, the proba- 
tion officer thereof, the attorney general, prosecuting attorney, 
and the attorney for such person. For making such examination 
each psychiatrist sha!l receive mileage at the rate of ten cents per 
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mile, and each psychiatrist who is not in the employ of the state 
shall also receive such fee as the trial court shall determine. 
Section 15B 

A psychiatrist who has had at least five years’ experience in 
actual practice, including either (a) three years’ full time practice 
since January, 1935, in the care and treatment of persons suffering 
from nervous or mental disease or mental defect, in an institution 
provided for the care of such persons, or (b) has devoted five years 
prior to the case in which his services are requested, to a practice 
confined wholly or substantially to the diagnosis, care or treatment 
of persons suffering from nervous and mental disease or mental 
defect. 

Although this act does provide for an examination, the defend- 
ant may refuse such an examination and still enter a plea of “not guilty” 
on the grounds of insanity and employ a psychiatrist of his own choos- 
ing. There is at the present time no method of obtaining an examina- 
tion by a neutral psychiatrist in such cases. In a number of states, for 
example, Colorado, an individual who pleads “not guilty on the grounds 
of insanity” is required to spend thirty days in a state hospital, during 
which time he undergoes study and observation and at the end of which 
period the staff of the hospital wherein he has resided submits a report 
of their findings to the court. The present act would be greatly improved 
and strengthened if such a provision were made, not limited, of course, 
to individuals charged with murder but inclusive of all defendants who 
plead “not guilty by reason of insanity”. Since a single cross-section ex- 
amination of an individual charged with murder may at times be wholly 
inadequate to arrive at a definite conclusion, there should be some pro- 
vision for detention of such individuals in a state hospital or other ap- 
propriate institution whereby a more lengthy and exhaustive study might 
be carried out. 

One of the most commendable features of the act is the definition of 
a “qualified psychiatrist”. The psychiatric examinations of criminals is 
a rather narrow and unique field and one might quibble regarding the 
qualifications of an examiner whole sole experience has been in the field 
of mental deficiency but, nevertheless, the qualifications set forth in this 
act are fairly reasonable and far superior to no definition whatsoever. 
Similar standards might very well be required of examiners of civil cases 
for at present any registered physician may certify in regard to the in- 
sanity of a civil case irrespective of his knowledge or experience in psy- 


chiatry. 
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A second act provides for the examination of alleged offenders. The 
purported increase in sexual crimes and the attention given such acts by 
newspapers have greatly increased the public interest in these individuals. 
MacCormick “ offers some interesting statistics concerning the inci- 
dence of sexual offenses in New York City. Of 18,000 prisoners sen- 
tenced to Riker’s Island in 1936, 500 were convicted of one or another 
type of sexual crime. In this same year there were 277 arrests for in- 
decent exposure with 100 convictions; 4 arrests for rape of a child be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 12 with 2 convictions; 20 arrests for rape of 
children from 12 to 14 and 1 conviction; 772 cases of rape of girls be- 
tween 14 and 18 with 183 convictions; 175 arrests for sodomy with 61 
convictions; 338 arrests for charges of impairing or endangering the 
morals of children with 145 convictions. Since it is assumed that these 
numbers represent only a small percentage of the actual number of such 
offenses the interest in reducing the frequency of such practices is quite 
understandable. There is an increasing tendency to consider these in- 
dividuals as mentally unsound rather than strictly criminal but Michigan 
is at present the only state that recognizes criminal sexual psychopathy 
as a mental disorder and provides for care and treatment accordingly. 
This is embodied in Public Act. No. 165 of the Michigan Statutes of 
1939 which is as follows: 

Section 1. Any person who is suffering from a mental disor- 
der and is not insane or feeble-minded, which mental disorder has 
existed for a period of not less than 1 year and is coupled with crim- 
inal propensities to the commission of sex offenses is hereby declared 
to be a criminal sexual psychopathic person. 

Section 2. Jurisdiction of criminal sexual psychopathic per- 
sons charged with criminal offense is vested in the circuit courts of 
the state, the recorders court of the city of Detroit, and the superior 
court of the city of Grand Rapids. 

Section 3. When any person is charged with a criminal of- 
fense and it shall appear that such person is a criminal sexual psy- 
chopathic person, then the prosecuting attorney of such county, 
or the attorney general, may file with the clerk of the court in the 
same proceeding wherein such person stands charged with such 
criminal offense, a statement in writing setting forth facts tending to 
show that such person is a criminal sexual psychopathic person. 

Section 4. Upon the filing of such petition, the court shall ap- 
point two qualified psychiatrists to make a personal examination of 
such alleged criminal sexual psychopathic person who shall file with 
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the court a report in writing of the results of their examination to- 
gether with their conclusions and recommendations. In the event 
that both of such psychiatrists in such report state their conclusions 
to the effect that such person is a criminal sexual psychopathic per- 
son, then proceedings shall be had as provided in this act prior to 
trial of such person upon the criminal offense with which he then 
stands charged. 

Section 5. Upon a hearing held for that purpose the court without 
a jury, unless a jury is demanded prior to said hearing and within 15 
days after the filing of the last of said reports, shall ascertain wheth- 
er or not such person is a criminal sexual psychopathic person. Upon 
such hearing it shall be competent to introduce evidence of the com- 
mission by such person of any number of similar crimes together 
with the record of the punishment inflicted therefor. If such per- 
son is determined to be a criminal sexual psychopathic person, then 
the court shall commit such person to the State Hospital Commis- 
sion to be confined in an appropriate state institution under the 
jurisdiction of either the State Hospital Commission or the Depart- 
ment of Corrections until such person shall have fully and perman- 
ently recovered from such psychopathy. 

Section 6. The State Hospital Commission shall have the 
right to release such person upon parole to such persons and under 
such conditions as his condition, in the judgment of the State Hos- 
pital Commission, merits. 

Section 7. Such criminal sexual psychopathic person shall be 
discharged only after he shall have fully recovered from such psy- 
chopathy. At any time, when he shall appear to have so recovered, 
a petition in writing setting forth the facts showing such recovery 
may be filed with the clerk of the court by which he was commit- 
ted and such court shall proceed to determine whether or not he 
has fully recovered from such psychopathy. Jury trial of such is- 
sue may be had, if demanded before the trial of said issue and with- 
in 15 days after the filing of such petition. If, following such hear- 
ing, such person is found to have fully recovered from such psy- 
chopathy, then the court shall order such person to be discharged 
from the custody of the State Hospital Commission. In the event 
such person is found to have not fully recovered from such psycho- 
pathy, then the court shall order such person to be returned to the 
custody of the State Hospital Commission to be held under the pre- 
vious commitment of such person. 
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Section 8. No person who is found in such original hearing 
to be a criminal sexual psychopathic person and such finding having 
become final, may thereafter be tried upon the offense with which 
he originally stood charged in the committing court at the time of 
the filing of the original petition. 

Section 9. The state shall defray all expenses of such person 
while so confined in a state institution and may recover the amount 
so paid from such person. 

The above act was created because of the demand of the public for 
control of sexual offenders. Previous acts aiming at such control have 
been declared unconstitutional and the present act is so constructed that 
its constitutionally will probably not be questioned. It is obvious in every 
aspect of the 1939 law that the legislature was attempting to remove sex- 
ual abnormality from the criminal field to the psychiatric for, as noted 
in Section VIII of this statute, the individual declared a sexual psycho- 
path cannot thereafter be tried for the offense for which he originally 
stood charged. The law, as written, appears to have been drafted with 
a view to the ultimate protection of the public and with as little attempt 
to conserve the rights of the individual as possible. The Goodrich Law®” 
provided that when an individual was restrained under its provisions he 
had the right to an examination annually to determine whether he had 
recovered. Under the present law there is no periodic re-examination. 
However, since there is always great demand for hospital beds, it is to be 
expected that should an individual recover the superintendent of the 
hospital wherein he resides will institute the necessary proceedings for 
his parole. If, on the contrary, he resides in a correctional institution 
one could not expect the present inadequate personnel to maintain any 
very close contact with their patients. 

Section V states that in order to be discharged the individual must 
have ‘both fully and permanently recovered from his psychopathy”. If, 
in practice, this requirement is applied to consideration of parole it will 
work a severe hardship upon the accused and will also make it difficult, 
if not impossible, for the psychiatrist to recommend parole. The individ- 
ual under scrutiny may appear to be recovered while in the institutional 
environment, yet the only test of recovery would be trial in the com- 
munity. There is considerable question in the mind of the writer re- 
garding the practical workability of this portion of the statute. 

Of equal concern is the manner in which the commitment pro- 
cedure is initiated. The prosecutor alone has this responsibility and priv- 
ilege and it is to be expected that there will be considerable variation in 
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the attitudes of individual prosecutors and in the attitude of the same 
prosecutor in different cases. For example, L. A. (447604) was accused 
of soliciting an act of gross indecency. At the hearing his defense attor- 
ney introduced the question “Is this act, the handling of the genitalia of 
a youth, an instance of gross indency, or simply indecency?” It was 
stated locally that the prosecutor feared that the case might become of 
very minor importance and add nothing to his political prestige. Ac- 
cordingly, perhaps as a political stratagem, he determined to recall the 
case as that of a criminal sexual psychopath. If Section III had been so 
framed that a psychiatric examination of alleged sexual offenders was re- 
quired and the procedure thereafter dependent upon the report of the 
examining commission, a very grave weakness in the above act would 
have been eliminated. 

Another feature of the act which might be questioned is the com- 
mitment of the criminal sexual psychopath to the jurisdiction of the 
State Hospital Commission. Although this body has at the present time 
one psychiatrist amongst its personnel, the commission is essentially a 
lay body. This lay organization then determines the hospital or correc- 
tional institution to which the psychopath is to be sent and also decides 
when and under what circumstances he may be paroled and when he 
may be discharged as fully and permanently recovered. It is question- 
able whether such a group can consistently practice sound scientific 
criminology and psychiatry and whether such a group will be as recep- 
tive as they should of the recommendations presented to them by the su- 
perintendent of the hospital wherein the defendant is confined. 

Approaching this subject from the strictly psychiatric viewpoint, 
leaving out for the moment public feeling, one wonders why only the 
sexual psychopath should be considered as mentally ill and thus less cul- 
pable or less responsible in a legal sense for his criminal act. Why should 
not other psychopaths with criminal propensities, such as the emotional- 
ly unstable, liars, swindlers, etc. be given similar consideration. Legal at- 
titudes have encompassed this concept for some time as demonstrated by 
the article of Jacobs ‘") and other attorneys who have likened criminali- 
ity to insanity. T.D. (Case No. 455591) illustrates this point in ques- 
tion very clearly. As an adolescent this man had considerable difficulty 
in adjusting to the home situation and was considered in his early youth 
as stubborn, rebellious and irresponsible. Because of these difficulties, he 
left home at the age of nineteen. At twenty-two he was charged and 
eventually sentenced for assault with intent to rape. He left the reforma- 
tory after some three years and was for a brief time an itinerant worker 
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and then joined the Army, hoping by means of a uniform and an hon- 
orable discharge to overcome his feeling of inadequacy. During his Army 
service he was in the “brig” a number of times for drunken and disorder- 
ly conduct and for being absent without leave. At the age of thirty, 
some time after discharge, he married and within a year after marriage 
demonstrated pathological emotional instability in the form of explosive 
angry outbursts. These outbursts, characterized by fighting, threaten- 
ing with a dangerous weapon (shot-gun, revolver, knife, etc.) contin- 
ued, being frequently aggravated by alcoholism. The number of ar- 
rests, fines, and jail sentences was substantially increased by such diffi- 
culties as transportation of liquor, larceny, and disorderly conduct. At 
the age of fifty-two he was charged with incest and was finally com- 
mitted as a criminal sexual psychopath. In reviewing his adjustment 
over a period of years, it is at once obvious that he has been a dangerous 
individual, unquestionably psychopathic, and should have been under 
some form of protective detention long before. The criminal code of 
Germany as revised in 1933 “* provides for such detention but only 
after the accused has served a sentence. This method of dealing with 
such individuals constitutes a double jeopardy and was one of the rea- 
sons for the condemning of the Goedrich Law of 1937 as unconsti- 
tional. Nevertheless, it does have the advantage of providing a pro- 
longed and indeterminate detention of all dangerous individuals and is 
not limited exclusively to sexual psychopaths as is the act under consid- 
eration. Irrespective of the handicaps mentioned, the present act is a 
definite forward step and offers an avenue for social reform of scientific 
character in the field of criminology. 

A number of European countries have attacked this problem in 2 
very different fashion. In Germany, for example, castration is man- 
datory for recidivists and in other countries the offender is presented 
with the alternative of indefinite detention or castration. Wolf ‘* has 
reported favorably on this practice and MacCormick “ and Kopp “* 
recommend its adoption in this country. Bowman “), however, points 
to the possibility of such treatment aggravating the disorder or leading 
to an outcropping of other manifestations of instability or criminality. 
At the present time follow-up studies are far too inadequate to permit 
the formulation of any conclusions although the practice would seem 
to be psychologically similar to the punitive mutilations exercised in the 
middle ages. 

DISCUSSION 
Psychiatrists are frequently accused of being unreliable in their 
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testimony, extravagant in their claims, unable to agree amongst them- 
selves, and of using language which cannot be understood by a lay per- 
son. Undoubtedly, there is some basis for these accusations but the 
manner in which the testimony is elicited has much to do with the pres- 
ent confusion. Under the acts being considered, the psychiatrist has 
the privilege of presenting a complete case study including, if he wish- 
es, the defendant's ancestry, social background, personal history, per- 
sonality development, even the psychodynamic factors concerned with 
the charge pending. He is not only permitted to present a full report 
of the defendant’s personality as a whole but he may also make recom- 
mendations and offer a prognosis. As Falret recommended in 1867, the 
examination, if adequate, should present the defendant’s past, present 
and future. Since the examinations are performed by neutral psychia- 
trists, there is no reason why they should not be full or complete but it 
should be emphasized that the case study should be practical, conserva- 
tive and understandable. As such a report is submitted in writing, it is 
unnecessary in the majority of cases for the expert to appear before the 
court. The elimination of a personal appearance naturally eliminates 
ambiguous hypothetical questions. It also prevents misleading and con- 
fusing inquiry about isolated symptoms. In view of the opportunities 
offered it should not be difficult for the qualified psychiatrist to over- 
come the discredit which has surrounded his appearance in court. 

Having established a satisfactory liaison between psychiatry and 
criminology it should not be difficult in the course of time to fulfill the 
recommendations of the American Bar Association mentioned previous- 
ly, although these recommendations are somewhat limited in scope. In 
order to develop adequate case study methods in criminology the psy- 
chiatrist should be assisted by psychologists and social investigators. 
Such a tribunal, psychiatrist-psychologist-social investigator, would be 
of great service to the court if permitted to function under a law simi- 
lar in principal to the Brigg’s Law of Massachusetts. 

Although case study methods in criminology represent individual- 
ization of criminal procedure, any such program is hampered as long as 
the courts remain punitive in character. Before any such program can 
prove its merits as far as the seriously maladjusted criminal is concerned 
it will be necessary for a radical evolution of criminal procedure and 
philosophy to take place. Bryce “* recommended the appointment of 
a treatment commission as early as 1888, suggesting that after examina- 
tion and study they prescribe the treatment and determine the place for 
and the duration of detention. More recently the American Law In- 
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stitute “") has been more active in developing an act which would sen- 
tence youths under twenty-one to such a commission, said youths being 
outside the jurisdiction of the juvenile courts. According to this plan 
the commission would be composed of an educator, sociologist, psy- 
chiatrist, and criminologist, they, in turn, employing other assistants to 
aid them as necessary. In order for any such program to function satis- 
factorily it will be necessary to remove from the court the power to 
sentence a criminal. Thereafter the court would function solely as a 
fact-finding organization. If this fact-finding body determines that the 
accused has committed an offense he is then committed to the treat- 
ment commission, which after a period of study arranges for parole, 
psychiatric treatment, education, trade training, or simply protective 
detention, as indicated. Under such a program there will be no battle 
of experts in cases of insanity, borderline mental disorder,or sexual psy- 
chopathy. Such questions will be determined after commitment to the 
treatment commission. If then hospitalization is found to be the proper 
course of procedure, this body will prescribe such a course. Criminals 
will not be pigeon-holed according to the crime but will be treated ac- 
cording to each one’s individual capacity. Such a radical change in 
criminal procedure may seem futuristic but it is not a remote possibili- 
ty and if the State of Michigan is to be progressive such changes in pro- 
cedure should be contemplated immediately. The introduction of psy- 
chiatric concepts into the fields of criminology and penology are not 
only logical, but would undoubtedly be beneficial to both criminal and 
public. 


SUMMARY 


Historically, criminal law has been predominately punitive in 
character. More recently there has developed a trend toward consid- 
ering the individual criminal rather than the crime per se. In keeping 
with this trend the State of Michigan has enacted legislation providing 
for psychiatric examination of alleged murderers and sex offenders. 
Although progressive, these acts might be improved in a number of 
ways to provide more scientific procedure. Psychiatric service for 
criminal courts and correctional institutions should be greatly expand- 
ed. Eventually the court should become a fact finding body whose 
only power would be to commit offenders to a treatment commission. 
This commission composed of psychiatrist, educator, sociologist, and 
criminologist would then determine the best correctional procedure 
for the individual concerned and for the protection of the public. Such 
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progressive criminology would benefit both the criminal and the pub- 
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HOMOSEXUAL CHARGES AGAINST CHILDREN* 
Maurice A. R. Hennessy, M. D., psYcHIATRIST 
Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court, Cleveland, Ohio 


This study is based on the psychiatric and social follow-ups of 66 
boys and 14 girls charged with homosexual behavior. The period of 
study varies from eight weeks (in a few) to one year plus in most, and 
up to three years in a few. The “study follow-up” is limited to actual 
probation although many cases are still reported as negative some years 
after the actual probation has been terminated. The homosexual charges 
have been arbitrarily limited to fellatio, cunnilingus, sodomy, transves- 
tism (5 boys) and tribadism (2 girls). This of course disposed of the 
many more numerous cases of exhibitionism, masturbation of mutual 
type, pornographic literature, voyeurism (peeping tom) and allied be- 
haviour belonging in the group of the sexual maladjustments, but not 
“homosexual” in type, by charge of the complainant. It is thus obvious 
from the outset that homosexual charges against children are of compara- 
tive infrequence. The most common sex charge against girls is “immor- 
ality”, in reference to heterosexual conduct. “Incorrigibility” affidavits 
against girls are often an implied immorality to be investigated by the 
court. The most common charges against boys are those of destruction 
of property or at least a violation of property rights (burglary, larceny, 
destructiveness) and immorality is much more infrequently charged than 
in girls. Common charges of immorality against boys include (1) forni- 
cation, (2) possession of pornographic literature, (3) bad companions 
and (4) voyeurism. 

In preparing this paper, it soon became patent that statistical anal- 
yses of contributory factors would be too impractical because of the in- 
terlocking nature of the home, school, play group and personality factors. 
One could not separate in causative relationships the various addenda of 
heredity and environment which so regularly fused into a causative back- 
ground. It was much more feasible and therapeutically effective to ap- 
proach the problem from the side of the delinquent than from his back- 
ground. This is then a view of the delinquent in the light of his physical, 
psychological and other limitations as he reacts to his environment, 


Senmnnnnintansinaes 
* Read at the 96th Annual Meeting of the American Psychiatric Association, Cincinnat 
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school, home, neighborhood, playgroup, with the handicaps or condi- 
tions of the environment also. This is an explanatory definition of the 
type of distributive analysis (Meyer) which was employed whenever 
possible and to as reasonable an extent as could be expected. 

We mention reasonable extent because of the necessary limitations 
on psychiatric work because of the functions of the clinic itself and its 
relationship to the Court. There is a minimum of time in which to con- 
duct investigation as the cases have to be set for early hearing and conse- 
quently, the clinic has to make its study at the same time that outside in- 
vestigations are being made. While as a rule, these investigations are 
available to the psychiatrist, it is obvious that the story of the parents and 
child cannot be accepted and analyzed at face value. Sometimes a per- 
manent and again a transitory emotional attitude of rejection beclouds 
the issues and there is no general rule of procedure other than the dis- 
criminative judgment of the psychiatrist and probation officers arising 
from comparative experience. The appreciation then of the clinic with 
its natural limitations is a necessary background for the understanding 
of the type of study and type of disposition and follow-up of these cas- 
es. There is also the additional factor of the natural reticence (some- 
times deceitful) of parents and children to give information to the Court 
investigators. There is here also no gilt-edged method which guarantees 
receipt of truthful and correct information. The writer quite frequently 
calls attention to the fact that, by and large, neither parent nor child has 
come to the Court desirous of help for problems constituting the com- 
plaint. The authoritative coloring of the procedure cannot by its very 
nature be dispensed with, as it is the very authority vested in the Court 
which empowers it to summon child and parent for a hearing on the af- 
fidavit filed against either one or both. We are referring here to the of- 
ficial cases on which affidavits have been filed; many of the unofficial 
cases, and indeed some of the officials, resolve themselves into cooperative 
unforced relationships with the Court workers. 

In this study, we considered 66 boys and 14 girls, in itself a small 
group but embracing practically all of the homosexual affidavit cases ex- 
cepting those relating to masturbation with either a minor or an adult 
contributor. We realize that this group of eighty is not all inclusive but 
there was no practical method of ascertaining additional cases to be found 
under other types of affidavits. Of this group of eighty extending over 
8 years (1 case 10 years) 56 were known personally to the writer and 
most of the others indirectly known through younger members of the 
family who succeeded them in court and clinic. 
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We asked ourselves many questions regarding these cases. (1) How 
good a risk were they for probation? What was their rate of recidivism? 
(2) Was there any workable correlation between their intelligence levels 
and the offences? Was it of significant value if the defendant was defec- 
tive? (3) What of the latency period from about the sixth year to pu- 
berty? Were there less cases in this group? Did the postulated sex latency 
account for the numbers found at puberty and beyond if the number 
was itself significant? (4) What of early conditioning factors—the pres- 
ence of step-parents? Immorality in the home? Seduction by an older 
member of the family? Sibling rivalry? Was there anything that could 
be designated or identified as a nuclear situation out of which arose this 
type of sex delinquent? (5) Or was the defendant showing only a vicari- 
ous maladjustment of symptomatic import as related to a constellation of 
home, play group and personal conditioning factors, all of which had 
primary importance as related to the individual delinquent but not to his 
delinquent act. We found this last was the most true conception. 

(1) As to the probation risk: of the 66 boys, 34 were placed on pro- 
bation, 3 committed to State Hospitals, 7 to the Institution for the Feeble- 
minded, 2 to the Children’s Aid Society Study Home, 11 to correctional 
institutions, 2 for foster home placements, four placed with other famil- 
ies out of the County or State and 3 cases were noted as “closed”. Of the 
group of 66, there were 11 recidivists, or 16 23%. There were 2 “sex” 
and 9 “other” types of recidivism. Of this group of 11 repeaters, 5 were 
finally committed to I. F. M., 4 were recommended for I. F. M. and one 
was a congenital luetic with exceedingly poor home background and 
control. If the 9 mental defectives were placed in the institution to which 
they were recommended, there would be but 2 repeaters and neither of 
these was for a sex or a serious “other” offense. Follow-up of the remain- 
ing 55 averaging 114 years showed no type of recidivism. Our standard 
of recidivism is strict in that even truancy without an affidavit is counted 
as recurrent “delinquency”. These 55 boys were seen 147 times by the 
writer and had regular office, home and school visits by the probation and 
attendance officers. 

Of the 14 girls, there were 4 repeaters: 2 for sex and 2 for “other de- 
linquency.” Of these 4 repeaters, 1 was a congenital luetic and the other 
3 were from homes rampant with immorality, ignorance and poverty. 
They were the “end” results when they were seen at Court and previous 
social measures, advisory and placement, had no effect and they were 
finally committed to a disciplinary girls’ institution. Of these 14 girls, 11 
were known personally to the writer, through 50 interviews. It is inter- 
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esting to note that only one was placed on probation while 5 were sent 
to a girl’s training school (for later placement out of their homes), 4 were 
sent to more custodial, protracted supervisory institutions, and 4 were 
placed directly in foster homes. It is clear that the disposition of the girls’ 
cases was marked by more active and dramatic work in changing envi- 
ronment than in the boys, where over 50% were immediately put on pro- 
bation. The low total of 14 girls does not give a clear picture of our 
thinking in terms of the sex delinquent girl. This small group is artificial- 
ly so because of the limitations of offences considered in this study. Im- 
morality and incorrigibility are the main reasons for girls coming to the 
Court and we have found that they are more easily exploited and more 
prone to recidivism than boys if left to their own devices on probation 
and personal follow-up only. 

In summary of this point of recidivism, the boy of above borderline 
intelligence is an excellent probation risk. The psychotic are obviously 
not, nor are the defective, 9 of whom comprised our 11 repeaters. The 
girl delinquent, particularly from the immoral home, is a bad probation 
risk and requires drastic environmental replacement. Of our 4 repeaters, 
3 were from immoral, totally inadequate homes. This difference in ap- 
praisal of the boy and girl sex offenders is justified in view of the results 
of probation and placement in the total group, not only of all sex but all 
other types of offences they commit. 

Also,this type of sex offence is much rarer in the girl than in the boy 
offender. Heterosexual delinquency is by far the girls’ premier sex of- 
fence, though it is not the boys’ outstanding sex delinquency. 

(2) As to intelligence levels and this type of offence? As above not- 
ed, 9 of the boy repeaters were of very defective intelligence. Of the to- 
tal 66 boys, 29 were of I. Q. 79 or below. Only 2 were 110 and none 
over 1191. Q. The curve of I. Q. distribution followed fairly closely 
the normal expectancy distribution in an unselected group. Of the 14 
girls, there were none below I. Q. 70 and none over 109. This type of 
intelligence distribution is typical of the girl sex offender and is explained 
by the two facts: (1) smallness of this group and (2) artificiality of 
group as limited by offence studied. 

In summary, one cn say that the defective is a poor probation risk. 
Factors of poor training, gullibility, the acceptance of lower standard 
play groups and interests and a lack of higher ethical motivation make 
them prone to recidivism. The defective cannot compete socially or 
intellectually and must accept the easier and more tawdry amusements 
of the corner gang of undesirables who as often as not exploit him as the 
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butt of their jokes and ventures. The defective needs protection and 
training, not opportunity which he cannot realize in a constructive way. 

(3) As to the sex latency period—6 years to puberty. The age dis- 
tribution is from 7-17 in the boys, 10-17 in the girls. 


AGES BOYS GIRLS 
7 1 — 
8 2 _ 
9 on om 

10 _ 2 
11 8 - 
12 5 2 
13 7 2 
14 12 4 
15 13 1 
16 10 1 


From the Freudian viewpoint, the psychosexual development of the 
child comprises two phases in organization of libido (instinct energy): 
(1) The genitalization of libido (2) the socialization of the genitalized 
libido. It is in the latency period that this second stage is effected. The 
mother has to be relinquished to make way for the acceptance of per- 
sons outside the home. The father is recognized as a rival and partly ac- 
cepted as an image by the young boy to foster his conquest of the moth- 
er. This rivalry and emulation of the father creates ambivalent feelings 
of love and hate and a compromise is effected through anxiety (unre- 
lieved) id tensions stimulated by the mother and fear of castration. This 
suppression of sex desires for the mother is effected in the pre-school 
period (4-5 years) and by the substitution of other interests and love ob- 
jects. The latency period is coincidental with school admission and the 
deflection of sex interests is in curiosity and beginning socialization. The 
sex energy (libido) is in part used to acquire knowledge and hence the 
answer to the growing curiosity. In this stage of repression then, of af- 
fection toward the oposite sex, it is natural that the boy turn to those of 
his own sex. This is the psychological stage of homosexuality—it is a nor- 
mal developmental step in the process of libidinal organization as to ob- 
ject. Ultimate libidinal organization as to object is of course love for the 
other sex; ultimate libidinal organization as to aim is heterosexual inter- 
course. 

It is at puberty that the latency period ends. Here, there is the 
double impact of new glandular forces and also the reactivation of the 
repressed sex impulses. 
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The preceding psychosexual development is given in brief form to 
illustrate our own psychological attitude toward the evolution of sex be- 
haviour in the child and adolescent. It forms a necessary part of our 
thinking in each case and explains why the isolated complaint is not the 
center of inquiry but rather, the delinquent himself. As an added clari- 
fication, the writer has introduced the developmental history as a rou- 
tine in all clinic cases. It has proven to be the most efficacious single 
measure of parental ignorance, uncooperation, overprotection, rejection. 
It is of great value in impressing the psycho-biologic viewpoint of the 
child and forces a consideration of facts long ante-dating the delinquency 
itself. 

In summary of this point of age incidence: of the 66 boys, 55 were 
12 or over. Of the 14 girls, 12 were over 12. These figures are very sig- 
nificant as they differ widely from the age incidence of such behavior as 
mutual masturbation, the passing of pornographic literature, those of- 
fenses related to sex curiosity, exhibitionism, etc. 

The homosexual is nearer the heterosexual age level and is psycho- 
biologically between the genitalized libidinal and the libidinally socially 
organized adolescent. Cunnilingus, fellatio, are rare in the pre-pubertal 
group and the acts are either isolated or due to stimulation and seduction 
for gain by an older adolescent or adult contributor. The pre-pubertal 
will show the same offences but not as a pattern of behaviur. 

As to early conditioning factors, much has been written in a specu- 
lative way. This aspect of the problem is the most difficult to delineate 
because the contributory factors are interlocking. In general, we found 
such mechanisms as (1) death of the parent of the opposite sex (2) step- 
parents with poor relationships (3) inadequate home with poverty, ig- 
norance and immorality (4) seduction by an adult—28 out of 80 cases 
(5) sibling rivalries with the girl competing for father’s favor and boy 
competing for the mother’s (6) grandparents—2 cases—posing as true 
parents (7) fathers in name only—temporary liasons of an immoral moth- 
er and vice versa (8) parents desiring a child of the opposite sex bring up 
a delinquent as of the opposite sex. In 3 of the 6 cases of transvestism, 
there was early conditioning of this sort. (9) The overprotective moth- 
er, with a resulting identification carrying over feminine interests and 
characteristics. (10) Immoral behaviour in the home which prevents 
adequate superego development and its anciliary moral critical faculty 
plus lessened inhibitions to the acting out of idtension vicariously. (11) 
Psychotic parents, in or out of the home. (12) Adopted children—2 cas- 
es—partly ignorant of their status. (13) The physical factor—11 cases— 
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including chorea, congenital syphilis—2 cases, polyglandular deficiencies 
—3 cases—traumatic or infectious encephalophy—S5 cases.(14) Psychosis 
—3 cases. On of these cases terminated in a homosexual murder and the 
boy is now in a hospital for the criminal insane. Beginning with an ag- 
gressive seeking out of the victim, the 16 year old homosexual literally 
bombarded his rejecting love object by mail, telephone, personal con- 
tact. There was no overt homosexual activity, nor indeed any surface 
overtures made. Following his repulsion, there developed a paranoid 
persecutory attitude. The psychotic formula obviously is the projec- 
tion of the homosexual affect as a rationalization of hate in the victim 
as a sop to the ego of the homosexual himself. The culmination was ho- 
micide. In studying this record, done some 10-11 years ago, we were 
handicapped by a lack of both developmental and psychobiologic facts. 

Another psychotic was of limited intelligence, of psychopathic 
heredity and questionably addicted to marihuana. The third and last 
psychotic was hallucinated and schizoid and his erratic behaviour plus 
his transvestism brought him to Court. He was also of defective intelli- 
gence. 

In Summary as to conditioning factors: Sex is one aspect of the to- 
tal personality and the environment which limits and molds it. The cul- 
tural attitudes of the home are all important as they form in part the 
super-ego of the child and thus account for much of his ideation and 
volition toward sex. There was no nuclear situation that could be iden- 
tified as pathognomonic. The causative factors were the contributory 
factors and could not be separated except as of more importance in the 
individual case. The “polymorphous perverse” sexuality of the young 
child is repeated in fragmentary form in the guise of “homosexual” ac- 
tivities. The repetition of earlier strivings and satisfactions is brought 
about through diversified social and personal conditionings and repre- 
sents essentially a fragmentary or irregular development rather than a 
regression of pathological import. This view is substantiated in the ex- 
cellent adjustments made by these individuals when returned to com- 
munity life. We regret that the developmental histories did not lend 
themselves to informative analysis of a type which could be shown sta- 
tistically. The developmentals were of importance in a negative way 
except in those cases of mental reardation with its obvious slowing up 
of psychobiological processes. Take the one point of enuresis—in our 
routine examination of cases, we find approximately 20% incidence af- 
ter 8 years of age which is some 3 times greater than such incidence in 
non-delinquent cases. Enuresis is thus of significance, viewed of course 
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with the whole case, of the psychobiology of the delinquent. Our 
figure for enuresis in this limited study are both too small and unreliable 
to be quoted in direct comparison. As these cases were usually of more 
serious import to parents, there was corresponding protectiveness re- 
garding data and the almost uniform cessation of enuresis within the 
normal limits seems to be a deliberate artefact. Masturbation is another 
point on which data could not be obtained with reliability. Here also 
the parents would be protective because of any admission of sex mis- 
behaviour would be too dangerous to confide as it would strengthen 
the “case” against their children. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I. Homosexual charges against children are very infrequent in the 
Juvenile Court. 

II. The boy above borderline intelligence and mentally stable is 
a very good probation risk. The girl offender requires drastic environ- 
mental replacements because of her recidivism. 

III. The defectives need protective training and not free oppor- 
tunities which later they are unable to use constructively. 

IV. The psychobiological study gives the most comprehensive 
approach as it includes social, psychological, physical and personal ex- 
periences and reactions. Developmental histories are a necessary first 
step in this study. 

V. Conditioning factors are multiple (14) and often polyvalent 
in each case. No statistical validity of practical import could be work- 
ed out for these items. 

VI. Sex is one aspect of the personality. Homosexuality repre- 
sents a phase in development. Conditioning factors, earlier and con- 
commitant, determine the utilization of such regressive childish be- 
haviour. 

VII. Amoral and immoral homes, lack of religious training, lack 
of ethical precept or example, are potent and frequent factors in the 
easy acceptance of sex delinquency. 

VIII. Three of the transvestism cases are still under surveillance 
(2 years plus, each) and there is serious question of relapse. 

IX. Little emotional conflict was engendered at the time of the 
offence, even in cases of seduction by adults. There has been no signifi- 
cant residual determined in a minimum period of 18 months later. 
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A NOTE ON HOMOSEXUALITY, CRIME AND THE 
NEWSPAPERS 


F, A. McHenry, M. A. 


New York City 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The presence of homosexuality as a factor in a reported crime or il- 
legal act has long been discreetly presented by our newspapers. In the 
past all reference to perversion as an element seems to have been avoided, 
and only recently are the journals becoming more outspoken. There is 
still, however, many an instance where a casual reader will not suspect 
that homosexuality has been part and parcel of the crime about which he 
is reading in his favorite daily. Unless he is sufficiently sophisticated to 
read between the lines, he is unaware of what may be the fundamental 
motive in the incident. While this sometimes protects the reputation of 
the unlucky victim, it nevertheless serves to perpetuate the public fal- 
lacy that the aggressor is merely a head-strong boy who has let his temp- 
er get the better of him for a moment. The community would be better 
served, if the newspapers would report these matters in full and would 
give the final disposition of the case. ‘Too often the incident appears to 
be a simple assault or robbery. The outcome seldom receives proper 
space in later issues or it may be omitted entirely. 

The press of any large city recounts some crime which is patently 
under the homosexual-crime classification often as once a fortnight. Ob- 
viously such incidents are to be encountered in any large city throughout 
the country. The background of New York’s “Great White Way” is 
merely an environ that may be duplicated in any metropolitan area. Dur- 
ing Thanksgiving week of last year one city’s papers carried two crime 
stories of this sort in as many days. 

The following material selected among a considerable amount of 
clippings available is presented in such a way as to indicate the various as- 
pects of the technique used in the coming together of these types of in- 
dividuals. Internal data concerning names and localities involved have, 
of course, been altered as it is not the intention of the article in any way 
to bring criticism upon any individual but rather to present a problem 
which is far-reaching in extent, is little known or understood, but has 
serious implications regarding the welfare of the community. 
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II. ‘Tar Prbsiclthé OF Sains 

Homosexuality as an inversion has always been received with es- 
pecial repugnance by the community and _ restrictions both as to penalty 
and social ostracism have been unusually severe in comparison with other 
types of offenses. A study of penal laws and judicial procedures in these 
cases indicates that there has never been a very clear understanding on the 
part of the public as to the nature and cause of this mental disorder. Un- 
consciously, however, the public has:sensed ithat the offense in itself is 
peculiarly a vicious one inasmuch as it aims at the very existence of the 
racé itself With ‘characteristic ‘ostrich-like’ attitude ‘the community has 
moré' or less decided to‘ignore*the’ problem: as’something' threatening ‘in 
its-midst atid has*concluded to punish’ sévéerely- only those cases which 
bring about flagrant’ scandal..Consequently; ‘a scientific approach ‘to the 
matter of control of homosexuality has never been’ developed. Few’ peo- 
ple realize that ‘the ‘homosexual isa’ deviate who suffers ‘intensely ‘by the 
social 6stracisiny brotight to “bear upon His case’ aad that ‘his! condition 
should'be'tréated rather ‘as'a’ biological phenomenon ‘than 'as'an overt of~ 
fense against the community. ‘In the citation of the followirig ‘cases ‘se+ 
lected'from newspaper material-the primary ‘object isto ‘call attention to 
the widespread incidence of this malady; its permeation-through the vari- 
Gus strata OF so¢iety, and the Jack of frankness with which’ the problem 
is miét’/by thé public. - Te is hoped’ that the ‘futaré ray bring to bear the 
simé clear attitude’ of mind toward the problem of homosexuality as has 
been evidenced throug hthe‘past ‘decade toward the problem of syphilis. 








JI... Gr TATION AND ; Discussion OF Newspaper MATERIAL 
A= ROBBERIES. AND MURDER | 
BEATEN OVER TAXICAB BILL 


Traman Baker, 32-years. old, an unemployed’ clerk, was’ beaten unconscious ‘early 
tollay at 38 E45 Streét, ind taken to Bellevue Hospital. His. sdinges assailant, an Ang 
ham, 23, was arrested on.a charge of assault and robbery, 

Ingham said that he met Baker Wednesday ‘night in a tavern and that Baker invited 
him tothe Baker apartmient.: When they got 'there, Inghain’said Baker ‘refused to’ kéep 
his promise to split the taxi bill. Police said that. Inghamr allegedly: began to collect Bak- 
er’s belongings in payment, and that a quarrel ensued in which Baker was beaten. 

Baker was graduated from Princeton University in 1927. — 


"To the ¢asual reader, this story is‘a simple ue, appearing to-be a 
drunken’argument. ‘But let ‘tis ook into: it! 

‘Tr is’ well known to the sophisticated ‘round-towner ‘im ‘metropolitan 
areas that ¢értain taverns are haunts of young inale prostitutes and rack+ 
etéers, Waiting: to’ dccost- or be ‘noticed by passing homosexuals. One of’ 
these ‘usually’ ‘is particularly famous’ for ‘its habitues:' youths “on the 
make”, sailors; soldiers, marines, and a sprinkling of employed ‘youths 
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who add to their weekly income and to their pleasure ‘in living; through 
their contacts made in this neighborhood. The meeting between ‘Baker 
and Ingham took place in:such:a tavern. 

There is ‘ah’ apparent ‘nitte-yéar’ difference’ in’ the ages of the two 
persons, concerned. In, this conneg¢tion, one. notes: that the victim is 
usually. aman between 30.and 50 years old, in cases of this kind. That 
such.is the general rule is due, perhaps, to two reasons, First, the homo- 
sexual has had behind him a sexual-experience of, perhaps fifteen or twen- 
ty, years,.in which ;he has gained: sufficient courage to go searching 
among strangers for his inamorati,, Second: .he has passed the glow of 
youth in which he himself was the sought-out one; now he must per- 
force become the seeker; In such a:situation,-he appears usually to seek 
out ‘robust youths in inferior financial circumstances: 

“We next learn that Baker asked the’ boy té his home “early poiaayr” 
The: inference here is not difficult to make... They did.not go. there to 
discuss politics, and since Baker was ‘uriemployed, it is doubtful that he 
had an elaborate. wine-cellar at home of a quality surpassing the OnIDNE 
of the tavern. 

The fact that Ingham lived in a district rich in cheap rooming 
houses, yet within walking distance of the male prostitutes’ rendezvous, 
is significant. The knowing ‘citizen is aware that’ many of these male 
prostitutes live nearby, not only, to be handy to the marts.of trade,’ but 
to have a nearby hideaway to which to take a new-found friend.” In 
view of all this, it would be doubtful that Inghatn Would havé on his 
person the price ofa taxi.fare to Baker’s. home, a.matter of about sixty 
cents, and since‘ Baker alone. knew where they were going,.and gave the 
address, it Would be he who reaped have the siescajon (if — —_ 
the taxi ‘chauffeur. 

It is obvious that Ingham, ‘after ‘sexual relations, demanded money 
or attemptéd ‘some sort of extortion. Baker’s natural ee to being 
robbed caused himto be beaten. 

But perhaps Ingham, indignant at-an improper advance, which he: 
never suspected when he innocently: accepted an invitation: to a ‘new: 
acquiaintance’s apartment, lost his temper and virtuously sought to pun- 
ish Arnold for his shocking proposal. Let us look’ into: this thought: 

I find in my” files the following aye account, dated 1 in. ui July 
of 1934. ‘Tei is as follows:’ i 


; FWO HELD -IN: ACTOR’S HOLDUP 
Ewo youths. were held in $5000 bail for'the,Grand Jury yesterday, after james in 
F elony Court of beating and robbing Alfred Whitcomb, actor, and leaving him stand- 
ing in his underwear in East 48th Street. ' 
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The two youths were Floyd Ingham, seventeen years old, of 484 Second Avenue 
and Daniel Hinckle, twenty-two, of 34 E. 3rd Street. Police said the two youths met 
Whitcomb in a bar and then walked along Millard Avenue with him. There they 
pounced on him, dragged him into a hallway and removed his clothes. They were 
later arrested in Polk Avenue by two policemen, who saw them carrying Mr. Whit- 
comb’s suit. Mr. Whitcomb has been featured in numerous stage and film productions. 


So here is our innocent friend, Ingham, in an earlier role at the ten- 
der age of seventeen. No newspaper account is extant as to what dis- 
position was made of this Whitcombe robbery and assault, but six 
years later he is still up to his old devices. 

The same day that the Whitcomb item appeared, the same issue of 
the newspaper carried the following story, which is somewhat abridged 
here: 

KILLED PROTESTING ROBBERY 

Henry Smith, a waiter living at 117 Ivy Street, and Horace Rowe, who rents a 
room in the same apartment, sent Mary Clarke, a hairdresser living in the same build- 
ing, out for sandwiches a little before 4 a. m. yesterday. Miss Clarke, a blonde of strik- 
ing appearance, found two policemen in their radio car at the corner and asked direc- 
tions to a place which would be open at that hour. 

A few minutes later they saw her return, accompanied by a man. A few moments 
later the two policemen were called to 117 Ivy Street. They found Smith dead, two 
bullets in his head, in his ground floor apartment, and Miss Clarke dazed from a blow 


on the head. 

The young woman said it had been done by the man who accompanied her to the 
apartment. He had insisted on accompanying her from the restaurant, she said, and had 
robbed the two men, shooting Smith when he expostulated. The policeman had taken 
note of the man’s appearance and at Ninth Street and Central Avenue he and another 
patrolman picked up Smith’s slayer. He said he was Tony Barrow, a former seaman in 


the Navy. 
The police say that in the short time that had elapsed since his invasion of the 


apartment, he had held up Herbert Brown of 15 Duluth Parkway, taking $1.50 from 
him. Barrow was locked up at the Parkway Circle police station. 
This neighborhood is replete with small cheap apartments, rented 


weekly, and occupied largely by petty racketeers and a sprinkling of 
cocottes. There is no testual evidence why two supposedly sound men 
sent a lone woman to the store at 4 a. m., or that she knew or did not 
know the man she brought back with her. Since she was not averse to 
asking directions of the police, it is odd that she did not complain to 
them when an unwelcome stranger insisted on accompanying her home. 
But if she procured for either or both of these fellow-lodgers, as ladies 
of the evening frequently do, the complaisance with which she allowed 
herself to be followed home, is explained. 

The last paragraph in the newspaper account, however, is rather 
more obviously homosexual in content. Herbert Brown at about 4 a. m. 
sauntering along a parkway locally well-known to be favored by homo- 
sexuals and male “pick-ups”, carried little money in his pocket, merely 
about the usual fee to be paid such an erotic partner. Our “former sea- 
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man in the Navy” took time in his flight from the apartment to gather 
in a luckless homosexual who was engaged in an early morning search 
for romance and adventure. 

The “sailor theme” recurs in the following from a West Coast 


paper : 
SAILOR, 17 SAYS HE SLEW MUSICIAN 

Orson D. Hilyer, seventeen years old, a sailor on leave, confessed today that he 
killed Orville J. Carson, thirty-nine, musician, whose battered body was found last 
Sunday in the Santa Nina hills. 

Hilyer was quoted as saying he met Carson in a beer parlor and drove with him to 
the hills. “After a few drinks”, the youth declared, “we got into an argument. I hit 
him with my fist and knocked him out of the car. Then I grabbed a hammer and went 
around the car where he was. He got up and made a lunge at me and I hit him. I was 
so excited I hit him several times. Then I threw him over the cliff.” 

Hilyer was arrested near Las Calles yesterday, following an accident in Carson’s 
car which he was driving. 

Here we have the pattern of outraged virtue which, not content 
with punishing a violator of decency, sees fit to steal the dead man’s 
car. Only an accident to the stolen property brought about the murder- 
er’s apprehension. It is not too much to assume that an upright youth, 
whose innocence had been outraged, might have been content with de- 
fending his honor and then turning the whole matter over to the police. 
It is rather to be suspected that there were financial demands made, and 


that a refusal prompted dire acts. 
Again we find the “sailor theme” in a brief news item from another 


Coast daily. It runs as follows: 
NINE YOUTHS QUESTIONED ON TRAIN HOLDUP 

Nine young men, in training to be United States sailors, were questioned today 
aboard the U. P.’ Los Angeles-bound train, concerning the robbing of a man aboard 
the train at the station east of here. 

The suspects were handed over to deputy sheriffs by railway agents. The youths 
are suspected of robbing a man named J. Judson of $35, after which they assertedly 
threw him off the train at the station. 

Here once again we get, from among the nine questioned, an ex- 


ample of one or more injured innocents salving their hurt chastity with 
stolen money. Had the culprit been merely mobbed and been “red- 
lighted” off the train, the air of defended honor might stand. The pres- 
ence of robbery vitiates any claim of self-defense a defendant might put 
forward. 

While the details necessary for affixing a homosexual element to 
this affair are lacking, the general tone of the report was enough to 
cause it to be sent me by a Western colleague with the pencilled mar- 
ginalium: “Read between the lines!” 

Our “sea-going leit-motif” continues with a dispatch from Nor- 


folk, Va.: 
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ACCUSED IN HOTEL KILLING 

Two young enlisted men attached to the Marine Corps units aboard the aircraft 
carrier were charged tonight with the week-old slaying of J. F. Boyer, 49 year old Bir- 
mingham merchant. 

Warants sworn out named William Jamieson and Kenneth Lester as the two want- 
ed. The marines were being detained aboard ship tonight for the police. 

The detective said that he swore to the murder charges after latent fingerprints 
found in the hotel room where Boyer was bludgeoned with beer bottles and a pitcher 
were identified from Marine Corps records as being those of Lester and Jamieson. 


Little comment need be made on the above, save that it was an- 
other of those convivial parties at which the younger members so sud- 
denly and strangely grow indignant and vengeful. Service men in any 
branch will admit that homosexuality as a phenomenon is known to 
every enlisted individual and that for a service man to be led unaware 
into a situation where compliance is his only alternative to fighting his 
way out in a burning glow of indignation and surprise, is virtually im- 
possible. It is to be noted again here that the victim is 49 years of age, 
a dangerous period. 

The odd tie-up between the sea and homosexuality continues with 
this excerpt from a Boston dispatch to a Chicago paper. 

STRANGLED TO DEATH IN BOSTON HOME 
Strangled with a bath towel and struck over the head with a blunt weapon, the 
body of Fred K. Madison, 56, was found today in a second floor room of his home on 
Maxon Street in Boston. Police were led to the scene by a neighbor who was dis- 


turbed at not seeing Mr. Madison about the place since last Thursday afternoon. The 
slaying evidently took place that night. 

Mr. Madison, who had served in the Navy and was formerly employed at the 
Navy Yard here, apparently lived on the income from property he owned and from 
a Navy pension, according to the police. They believe he was murdered by a friend. 

In his room they found a photograph of him in seaman’s uniform along with sev- 
eral pictures of sailors. Neighbors told investigators that Mr. Madison never associated 
with women. 

The last sentence, together with pointed references to photographs, 


tells us the story behind the violence. 

Another convivial gathering was reported about a month before 
the writing of this paper, the occasion being a visit of a Western rodeo 
to the metropolis. An abbreviated newspaper account is reproduced: 


TWO COWBOYS HELD IN KILLING 

Two cherubie cowboys from the Far West, here to participate in the rodeo, were 
arrested yesterday on a murder charge, accused of having pummeled to death Joseph 
Stevens, 37 years old, steward on a liner, in a room in a hotel in the 40's. 

Detective Captain said the prisoners, Alonzo Cape, 19 years old, and Tom Mead- 
ows, 23, had made detailed admissions. He quotes them as saying they met Stevens out- 
side the hotel at 4 a. m. and the three of them went to Cape’s room for some drinks. 
There was a quarrel and the cowhands decided to “roll” the Englishman, here only 
eight days. 

Cape is said to have held Stevens while his huskier companion pummeled the hap- 
less steward until he slumped unconscious on the floor. The men then rifled Steven’s 
pockets, and, panicky when they found only English money, abandoned it. 
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Then the cowboys carried Stevens down a flight of stairs, according to the police, 
and left him at the entrance of the fourteenth floor where he was found dead by an 
elevator operator at 5:24 a.m. Ten minutes later the police arrived. 

A meager description of the suspects was obtained from another rodeo contestant, 
who had tried to get into the room, believing a party was in progress. Meadows was 
found in bed in his room. On the floor was a bloodstained shirt and boots. Cape was 
located several hours later in the room of other performers. 

The important indicator as to the types to which this crime be- 
longs may be found in the final paragraph above. Had the meeting 
been simply a convivial one, it is doubtless that one more cowboy would 
have been gladly admitted to the drinking group. Alcohol traditional- 
ly makes for sociability, and the presence of one more is usually wel- 
comed. But there were apparently reasons (predatory or sexual, or 
both?) why an intruder even from among the cowhand’s group of as- 
sociates, was unwelcome. Once again, as above, the element of rob- 
bery after the fact is important. Importance can be attached too, to the 
recurrent motive of the sea, the age of the steward, the traditional ap- 
peal of uniforms and fancy dress to homosexuals, and the fact that ac- 
cording to many psychologists, homosexuality is found with conspicu- 
ous frequency among male domestics. Here again outraged virtue and 
stalwart manhood could only be vindicated by swift punishment and 
incidental financial gain. 

In this case the criminals were visitors to the metropolis, but some- 
times it is otherwise. The visitor may become the victim. A recent New 
York paper printed the following: 


LONELY VISITOR TO THE CITY ROBBED 
Paul Herman, an attorney of Durham, N. C., was lonely in New York and fell in 
with two youths in a bar and grill. They were Armando Basoni, 19, and Joseph Di 


Monte, 20, of Mt. Norton. 
They spent several hours together, visiting hotspots in Manhattan and Brooklyn. At 


3 a. m. yesterday they adjourned to Herman’s room in a midtown hotel. They took 
showers. Before he could dress, the two youths set upon him, bound him and gagged 
him and robbed him of his clothes and $9, he states. 

As they were leaving the room, they knocked over the telephone. The operator 
heard Herman’s cries and called the hotel detectives. Basoni and DiMonte were ar- 
arrested as they stepped from the elevator. The clothes and money were found on 


them, detectives say. 
The youths said it was “all a practical joke”, but the magistrate held them on $5000 


bail each for the Grand Jury on robbery charges. Herman was held on $100 bail as a 


material witness. 
Here we have the usual drama: a lonely night wanderer in search 


for companionship of a dubious sort—dubious because of the hour and 
the ages of the youths. Although the age of the attorney is not given, 
he would have to be at least 25 or 26 to have passed bar examinations. 
His failure to give his age is perhaps due to the fact that he too was in 


the dangerous period of the forties. 
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Since the Carolinian was a stranger in the city, the visits to Brook- 
lyn “hotspots” were doubtless made under the guidance of the local 
youths, who would know the territory better. The usual invitation to 
a room is here, but in addition there is the shower-bath. Showers are not 
only an obvious device to provide helpful nudity and nude contact, but 
they insure bodily cleanliness which most homosexuals require of their 
partners. Furthermore, in warmer weather, the shower is a welcome 
addition to an invitation, since most humble quarters (either homes or 
cheap “flop-houses”) lack them and youths especially prefer them. The 
typical quick quarrel, which provides opportunity for the crime, was 
not evidenced. No reason is advanced for the odd social gesture of tak- 
ing showers in the room of a casual acquaintance, but the inference does 
exist that all three were nude. 

That there was the usual struggle( which presupposes sudden and 
unexpected acts on the part of the guests) is shown by the overturning 
of the telephone. It is significant that in hotels, table telephones are 
usually placed at the bedside, not at the exit door. 

That the victim was also held under bail, as a material witness, sug- 
gests that he was either unwilling to make a complaint (from conscious- 
ness of his own homosexual contribution to the matter) and thus be 
liable to leave town before the trial; or that the youths made counter 
charges at the court. In either case, it connotes a homosexual back- 
ground to the entire matter. That the attorney should choose as his 
companions young Italian fellows from an outlying suburb, several 
years his junior, is significant. Such types around midtown Manhattan 
are not noted for their knowledge of law or political science. 

An automobile figures in the next account on our list. It is from a 
Los Angeles paper: 

ARREST YOUTH IN ACTOR’S CAR 

Jack Murphy, 16 year old Elkhart, Indiana, youth, was arrested early this morning 
at the wheel of the expensive motor car belonging to Finlay Hallowell, the film star. 

Murphy told police he came here two weeks ago to resume a friendship with the 
actor, whom he asserted he had met in the East. He presented himself shortly after his 
arrival at the Supreme Studios, and Hallowell gave him some money and promised to 
assist him in finding work, he said. 

Yesterday the boy visited Hallowell’s home in Dover Arms and drove away in the 
actor’s machine. He told police he was sitting in the car when a man with a gun ap- 
peared and forced him to drive away. 

After striking him over the head, Murphy said, the man disappeared. The youth 


claimed he was returning the car when arrested. 
The naive tale told by the thief, repeated in the last two paragraphs 


of the account above, is the key to the mentality of the youth. Yet the 
article by inference implied oblique ways to the film actor, which local 
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know-it-alls agree are entirely unfounded. However, there is question, 
at least, to the discretion of a film star making “friends” with a 16 year 
old mid-western boy, although the headlong and thoughless act of com- 
ing west to renew this contact—probably of a mere fan order—betrays 
that the relationship was an innocent and incidental one. Here again a 
young delinquent has in his hands the future and reputation of a man 
vastly more worthy than himself, and it is unfortunate that circum- 
stances are such that the press cannot set forth the crime more adequate- 
ly. 
IV. Tue Travetinc Companion APPROACH 

Sometimes small items are inserted in the newspaper want ads in 
such a manner as to convey a hidden meaning only to the initiate. Wit- 
ness this classified advertisement from a large daily newspaper of high 


standing. 

BACHELOR, Christian, discriminating, congenial, musical, desires serious com- 
panionable, pleasant disposition young man join sharing apartment; have furniture, 
grand piano; references exchanged. 24 Gazette. 

An another from the same source: 

HOUSEHOLD HELP WANTED—MALE 
SECRETARY-VALET, young, 21 to 30, to travel with concert artist; adaptable, pleas- 
ant character, athletic, neat appearance. Send photo, copy of references (not return- 
able). 18 Gazette. 

One is moved to ask the reason for the emphasis on the employ- 


ee’s appearance, and the request for a photograph before his profes- 
sional capacities are looked into. One might question the value of a 
21-year old “secretary” to a traveling artist, and the need for an ath- 
letic secretary. Furthermore, the frequency with which homosexual- 
ity is found among certain artistic classes occurs to the mind of the 
casual reader. 

Returning after this lighter interlude to the recent annals of crime, 
we have two cases which in their time stirred the public. 

In the late summer of 1939 an employee in a New York consulate 
failed to appear at work one morning. A colleague, suspecting that 
he was sick, and since he lived alone, perhaps in the need of help, went 
to his home. The body of the unfortunate official (who was in his 
forties) lay a battered mass, unclothed, in his bedroom. Police officers, 
in searching the home, found numerous erotic pictures and photo- 
graphs of stalwart nude males, as well as an address book containing 
the names and addresses, accompanied by brief notes on physical de- 
tails, of scores of young men. The dead man was obviously a homo- 
sexual, from the evidence, with a preference for more vigorous com- 
panions. 
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There was no evidence of a struggle in the room, and the posi- 
tion of the body showed that the victim had met his death, apparently 
while asleep, lying calmly on his back. The malignance and force of 
the showered blows betrayed an assailant of exceptional strength. 

Police activity soon uncovered an habitue of a Brooklyn Sports 
Gymnasium who identified the slain man as one who frequented the 
boxing bouts held there, and who recently had been present accom- 
panied by a stalwart young boxer named Ernie Haas (a peudonym for 
one Ernest Kehler). The midtown sector was combed for Haas, and a 
few days later he was arrested at the Canadian border and brought back 
for indictment. 

Haas’ story was the familiar one. He had met the official at the club, 
built up something of an acquaintance, and had gone with him to his 
home. He confessed he had killed his host after the latter had made im- 
proper advances. For the record of this paper, it might be recorded that 
he was ultimately found guilty of manslaughter and given an extended 
sentence. 

The trial and evidence, however, brought out several facts of inter- 
est to the reader interested in crimes of this pattern. Haas, it developed 
had a 24-year old pregnant wife installed at a cheap midtown hotel of 
theatrical clientele, together with her four-year old son of a previous 
marriage from which she had later been divorced. He had attended the 
bouts, at first with his wife, but one night he had sent his wife home to 
the hotel and had joined this official in a little supper at a nearby restaur- 
ant. That evening he went to the official’s home, and spent the night. 

This was not the night of the crime. That took place on a subse- 
quent night, when again, he went to supper and to spend the the night, 
with his middle-aged friend. 

It is scarcely conceivable that the boxer, who had been a hanger-on 
at coarse and outspoken midtown resorts and gymnasiums, and who had 
ridden the rods to New York from his native Canada some time before, 
was unaware after one visit to the consular official’s home that he was 
homosexual. Yet the fury of the assault, in which the face of the sleep- 
ing man was battered beyond identification, betrayed a towering emo- 
tional force of rage or disappointment or indignation behind it. The 
corpse was not robbed. 

Haas walked about several hours after the crime and finally returned 
to his hotel, and gathering his belongings, took his family to Canada, 
where he was arrested at the border. The funds to pay his hotel bill, to 
buy toys for the stepson, and pay their railway fares came, he said, from 
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money given him by the deceased. It was apparent that a third string 
boxer, idling about sport clubs, and living from hand to mouth, would 
not have such funds from his own earnings. 

Upon arrest he denied having been in New York the day of the 
crime, but shortly after confessed, stating the “unwritten law” defense. 

Shadow is laid upon his story by the following minor details. He 
made a second overnight stay at the official’s home. He received money 
gifts of ten dollars or twenty, both times, yet did not explain the reason 
for the official’s generosity. His victim was killed in his sleep, indicat- 
ing that evidently he trusted Haas, and went calmly to sleep convinced 
that their relations were smooth and agreeable. There was no evidence 
that either had been drinking excessively the night of the crime, to ac- 
count for any alcoholic coma on the part of the victim. 

One can only infer that Haas, after going to bed, apparently reject- 
ing the improper advance (as he explained “again and again I argued and 
pleaded”) chose to smoulder to the point of an hysterical outburst, rath- 
er than to rise, dress, and leave the man’s house, as would seem the natur- 
a! thing for a disillusioned young man of 23 to have done. The situation 
rather points to a possible disappointment on his part at either receiving 
Jess than he had been previously promised for his favors, or perhaps at 
being refused after he may have granted them. His sending his wife 
home in order to go supping with a stranger of what must have been at 
least slight homosexual appearance or gesture, implies some knowledge 
of the sort of contact he was making. It is hard to believe that with his 
age, background, profession, haunts, and associates, he could have been 
so naive as to believe here was a merely generous man who was eager to 
assist him through his financial difficulties. 

The homosexual element in the second cause célébre of recent years 
is less evident. It lies largely in supposition, to be deduced from the gen- 
eral aspects of the case and the personality of the criminals. 

One May night, a shoe salesman at a busy haberdashery in the main 
sector, worked overtime with a co-worker. At around ten o’clock, they 
left the building together, and the assistant accompanied the middleaged 
salesman eastward to the R. R. Depot where the latter habitually took a 
suburban train for home. The salesman was bidden goodnight at the 
station by his colleague, who went about his way. 

About three or four hours later, the body of the salesman was found 
garotted in the men’s room of a transit station, more than half a mile to 
the westward,and in the opposite direction from the store than that which 
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the two salesmen had traveled together. He had been robbed of $16 and 
his gold watch. 

The case never brought out how he came to have changed his mind, 
giving up his train and returning westward toward the spot in which he 
met his death. 

Some time later, through tracing the watch, the police arrested Ber- 
nard Omilanowicz, 24, Philip Goldberg, 35, and Edward Vespi, 19. They 
later confessed to trailing the salesman to the public men’s room, and to 
throttling and robbing him. _They were convicted and sentenced to 
Sing Sing for a period of from fifty years to life. 

Abbreviated notes from a subsequent newspaper account sum up 
the three criminals as follows: 

Eddie Vespi’s mother was a common-law wife, but she tried to keep 
her family of six children together. When Eddie was nine (10 years ago), 
he ran away from home and school. (When he was 13, his father had 
been jailed for nonsupport.) At 13 he was in the fourth grade. At 15 
his mother died. Eddie became a two-bit prize fighter and a strike- 
breaker. He doesn’t know much about his family. Three of his broth- 
ers are in a Catholic protectory; a sister is with a guardian, and a fourth 
brother is in a New Jersey Reformatory. Mentally, Eddie is 10 years 
and 3 months old. Hiv has been arrested twelve times. 

Phil Goldberg is a black sheep, the seventh son. All the other broth- 
ers are upright. His parents died early and Phil ran free. He attained 
the seventh grade and then ran away from school. His first arrest was 
for molesting a little girl. He joined the Navy, but was kicked out dis- 
honorably in 1919 (when about 19). His family shunned him. He fre- 
quented race tracks and earned a few dollars by gambling. Often arrest- 

‘ed, he was sent to a state criminal asylum where he suffered two mental 
attacks. But he is declared sane now by alienists. Last year he was a 
strike breaker (in three different strikes). He has been arrested ten times. 

Bernard Omilanowicz was reared in an old world home in a new 
world. His father ruled his four children with a stubborn, self-centered 
old-world attitude. Conversation at home was always in Polish, and the 
parents were stolid, unimaginative individuals who were unable to cope 
with the personality problems of Bernard. 

He rebelled. As a child his playmates were delinquents. At four- 
teen he left school in the sixth grade. He settled down a bit, behaved 
himself and got a job. Finally he broke loose from restraint and became 
a pleasure-loving, irresponsible and self-centered youth. He has been ar- 
rested eight times. 
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V. Feminine Trait SEEN rn Crtminat Type 
In connection with this account of three criminals’ lives, may we 
quote from another clipping at our elbow. It reads: 
FEMININE TRAIT SEEN IN CRIMINAL TYPE 

The American criminal type shows “definite passive, dependent and even feminine 
traits, which are covered up with a more or less thin layer of overt toughness, bravado, 
and aggressiveness,” says Dr. Franz Alexander, director of the Institute of Psychoanaly- 
sis, Chicago, in a meeting last night of the Jewish Board of Guardians at Temple Em- 
manu-El. 

Dr. Alexander declared that certain types of individuals, particularly those of a pas- 
sive, dependent, feminine type, given an unfavorable social and economic environment, 
find themselves unable to live up to the standards of individualism and personal inde- 
pendence of pioneer days, and consequently “develop defense mechanisms which often 
assume a criminal outlet.” 


Here a psychiatrist makes a direct association between homosexual 
tendencies and a life of crime. There is a clear ring of similarity between 
the “can’t take it” of the hoodlum Omilanowicz, a few paragraphs above, 
and the “find themselves unable to live up to” phrase of the scientist 
speaking at Emmanu-E]. Psychiatrists agree in a large part that those 
youths who engage in homosexual contacts and acts for gain (male pros- 
titutes) are of a definite homosexual nature themselves, and use what is 
unconsciously a pleasure as a device masked with the need or desire for 
profit. It stands to reason, then, that there should frequently be a homo- 
sexual element in the efforts of these “passive, dependent” types to sur- 
vive, and thus they direct their activities toward homosexuals. ‘The social 
obloquy and technical illegality attached to homosexual relations in this 
country inevitably lead toward other and infinitely more serious phases 
of crime. 

Actual newspaper clippings are unavailable to reprint here verbatim, 
but any reader will be familiar with the constantly recurring items re- 
garding mishaps to cross-country motorists. Where details are given, it 
will be found that the motorist is usually a man in his thirties or forties, 
and that the criminal is a youth under 25. The driver has kindly given 
the hitch-hiker a lift, often spent the night with him at some hotel or 
camp on the route, and in the morning finds his clothing, wallet and even 
his car stolen. Frequently too, the free passenger may have attacked the 
motorist, beaten or even slain him, and gone on with his car. 

One can only comment on these items, that habitual hitch-hikers ad- 
mit freely of the number of homosexual proposals that have been made 
to them by drivers who pick them up, while homosexual circles buzz with 
conversations on the subject of the many sexual adventures one of their 
members has had on motor trips through picking up youths along the 
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road. It is not too bold to generalize to the effect that lonely youths along 
the road are frequently given inter-city lifts by women and homosexual 
men, both erotically inclined. 


VI. Brackmatrt AND Extortion 

The literature of blackmail-through homosexuality, from the fa- 
mous Oscar Wilde evidence down, is too lengthy for inclusion in this 
paper. But readers may be interested in a recent variation of the old 
theme. 

A few years ago in New York, the courts convicted a ring of black- 
mailers, most of them aged between 30 and 50, who worked an adroit 
system of blackmail through the aid of a personable youth of 18 or 19. 
The boy was sent out evenings to loiter in parks and similar rendezvous, 
where he was met and invited home by a homosexual. ‘Fhe next morning 
after the lad’s departure, the homosexual host would find some slight per- 
sonal article missing from his possessions. It might be a fountain pen, a 
cigarette case, or some other trivial accessory. Since he had had a pleas- 
ant experience, and since the lad had not asked for any financial remun- 
eration, the host was apt to dismiss the trifling loss as all in the day’s work. 

A few days later, however, he would be visited by two strangers 
who represented themselves as detectives from the metropolitan police, 
and who stated that they had just arrested a young fellow for theft, and 
found on his person a number of articles which he admitted having stol- 
en. They would then produce the missing pen or other object and ask 
that it be identified. When the homosexual readily did so from instant 
recognition, he would be told that he must appear in court to substanti- 
ate the complaint against the youth. 

Obviously, the homosexual, who was usually a man of respectability 
and position, would decline to do so. He was glad to get the object 
back, unwilling to press any charges, and hoped that the whole matter 
as far as he was concerned, would be dropped. But the “detectives” were 
insistent. He must appear. 

After sufficient pressure was brought, however, they agreed to let 
the matter slide and suggested that the only way he could avoid appear- 
ance in public court was to supply bail for the youth. The latter was then 
in a position to jump bail and disappear. The “bail” was one hundred 
dollars. 

The nervous citizen usually would produce the bail, which he would 
turn over to the detectives. Then, however, each of these demanded 
something “for their co-operation and trouble”, a something which was 
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usually another hundred dollars or two. If the victim was still credu- 
lous and paid it, another visit a few days later with new demands started 
the familiar chain of extortions. 

A round-up of this ring, made possible by confidential treatment of 
al] plaintiffs by the authorities, revealed that this group had victimized 
approximately hundreds of established (nameless) citizens during the 
previous year. The evidence against them at last collected, the pseudo- 
detectives were identified, the ring was broken up and its members given 
long terms. The newspapers told the story but naturally did not reveal 
the names of any of the victims. 


VII. Svuiciwwe 

Homosexuality is not only a part and factor in many crimes, as de- 
tailed above, but it may also play an often unsuspected part in strange 
suicides which from time to time reach the public notice through the 
newspapers. 

For instance, about eight or ten years ago an item was carried in the 
American newspapers about the death of a young Naval officer while 
his ship was on duty abroad. The officer succumbed to influenza or some 
allied natural cause. This was a routine item for the press, and as such 
would have passed through public memory quickly. But within a week, 
newspapers carried a more prominently displayed story of the suicide of 
another young officer, on another ship in home waters. The article made 
special mention that the suicide had been grieving for his former Annap- 
olis buddy, with whom he spent his career at the Naval Academy, and 
whose closest friend he had been. Both were in their middle twenties, 
and the suicide had a brilliant future to live for. But he shot himself a 
few days after learning of his buddy’s death. 

Another such suicide, into which the informed might read a homo- 
sexual significance occurred a year or two ago in Western Pennsylvania, 
and was widely reported as a human interest item in the papers. Details 
of the situation are not fresh in the writer’s mind, and clippings them- 
selves are absent. It is recalled, however, that there existed in a small 
town in Pennsylvania a strong friendship between a fifteen year old son 
of a farmer and a twenty-odd year old collegian who had been the for- 
mer’s tutor and companion. For an easily discernible reason the father 
ordered his son to terminate the friendship, and arranged to send the old- 
er lad away. It appears that the elder was living in the home of his young 
friend. 

The boys spent a last few hours in the locked room of the younger 
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lad, and when, after a time, there was no response to knocking and re- 
quests to enter, the boy’s parents forced the door. They found their fif- 
teen-year old son dead on the floor, and near his body the tutor dying 
from self-inflicted wounds. The older lad, in a grave condition, was 
placed under arrest for murder and admitted that the two had formed a 
suicide pact rather than be separated. The papers did not carry stories 
of the outcome of the case. Whether the collegian recovered, and was 
later tried, or whether he too succumbed to this strange pact, remains un- 


known. 


VIII. Conciusion 

In conclusion be it remembered that there is with the passing of time 
a trend on the part of the large dailies toward speaking in franker terms 
concerning episodes such as have been mentioned in the foregoing article. 
The restrictions placed upon a publication by what constitutes good 
taste, the type of reader whom the paper reaches, the problem of suit for 
libel and implications which might be difficult to sustain legally are all 
obstacles to the frank publication of articles which are known to have 
strong homosexual backgrounds but cannot be frankly treated as such. 
Consequently, for some period of time in the future a certain ambiguity 
in the presentation of these cases will continue to be noted in the press. 
Doubtless, progress toward frankness will be in direct proportion to the 
general attitude of the public toward such themes. 











Abstracts From Current Literature 


A - Psychoanalysis 


PsyCHOANALYsIS OF A Sopomist. ArTHur N. 
Foxe. American Journal of Orthopsychia- 
try. 11:133-142, Jan. 1941. 

The author presents what is probably 
the first extensive analysis of a man in pris- 
on. The patient readily consented to the 
analysis because he realized the problem his 
difficulties created and because he had,here- 
tofore, received no help. The analysis lasted 
two and one-half years and consumed 515 
hours. The patient at the age of 37 had 
pleaded guilty to the crime of sodomy.This 
had consisted of anal and oral acts with 
two boys under 13. Jerry, the patient, was 
himself a boyish type and it is not surpris- 
ing that his sexual acts as well as his sexual 
behavior were at an immature level. Jerry 
had an increasing deafness of 32 years dur- 
ation, based on an active bilateral mastoid- 
itis and otitis media, and it was necessary 
to shout in order to be heard. During the 
first year of analysis all communications to 
him were in writing. At the end of analy- 
sis he could hear as well as the average. 

The patient’s life related chronologi- 
cally from his first remembrance at the age 
of 3 is as follows: The only remembrance 
during the first 4% years of life was that 
of seeing his mother nursing his brother. 
So singular a remembrance would seem of 
great significance if it were not for a com- 
mon early interest in the breast. He was 
the second sibling, born in Europe, and al- 
ways cared for by servants. At 4% or 5 
Jerry had scarlet fever, diphtheria, meas- 
les and was in bed for more than a year. 
During this time, he recalled, the nurse fre- 
quently inserted a thermometer into the 
rectum and sometimes also into the uretha, 
which was unpleasurable. He was a bed- 
wetter as a child. From 6 to 7% he was 
aggressive and mischievous and resented 
lack of attention from his parents. At this 
period he showed an interest in a certain 
sexual picture belonging to his mother. He 
had seven vivid dreams during these years 
which he had come to accept as actual re- 
membrances. Six of them represented het- 
erosexual approaches which were met by 
stern punishment. The other was a homo- 


sexual approach in which there was no pun- 
ishment but only secrecy and evasion. The 
erotic interests of his early illness remained 
and men were preferred to women. It is of 
interest that these dreams were related in 
his native tongue which he had long since 
forgotten. When the patient was 7% yrs. 
old his father suffered business reverses 
which compelled the family to come to 
America and the mother to go to work. He 
reacted to the latter with chest symptoms 
and blood spitting. Since he could not get 
along with his siblings at his grandfather’s 
he was sent to his uncle’s farm. Here be- 
tween the ages of 8 to 9 he was taught the 
art of masturbation by a farmhand in such 
a way that he identified a penis and a 
breast. The farmhand rewarded Jerry for 
masturbating him. Shortly after this on the 
trip to this country there were other ho- 
mosexual experiences. These experiences 
subdued him and he became less aggressive. 


From the ages of nine to thirteen and 
one-half Jerry was faced with adjustment 
to the new country, to poverty and to a 
closer contact with his parents. He now 
commenced to take his mother’s part in 
quarrels with the father and to pattern his 
fears after hers. He spent much time on 
the toilet bowl, stimulating his urethra. He 
commenced to fear his father, quarreled 
less with his brother as a result and came 
under the domination of his sister. Difficul- 
ties at school resulted from his poor hear- 
ing, his poor knowledge of the language, 
and his poor clothes. He was ridiculed and 
bullied by the other boys. He clung to the 
teacher and his sister for protection. This 
period was something of a latency period 
for him and at the end (age 13%) he be- 
came dissatisfied with school and secretly 
quit it to sell newspapers. At the newspa- 
per stand he was subjected to further sex 
play and Sodomy was atempted on him. 
He reacted with panic and told his mother 
who advised keeping it from the father. 
Now he commenced to have his first sex- 
ual feelings and enjoy masturbation. His 
father caught him at this and warned him 
and as a result Jerry decided it was better 
not to tell his father too much. He had 
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much sexual curiosity. He had few friends. 
He now began to carry on all sort of ho- 
mosexual practices with a gang of aggres- 
sive boys. He avoided girls then as always. 
He learned the practice of receiving mon- 
ey for sex play by older men. This brought 
him up to his sixteenth year. 


From age sixteen to twenty-three Jer- 
ry kept up a pretty steady pattern of life. 
He allowed other men to engage in sex 
play with him, but would never recipro- 
cate. He now refused money and instead al- 
lowed them to buy him things. Giving his 
penis in fellatio became preferential. He 
became over-clean about his body, shaved 
his body hair and bathed three times daily. 
He became extremely sensitive in the pres- 
ence of women and could never make any 
progress despite his curiosity. There was a 
period of considerable tendency to peeping. 
Jerry became engaged at 18, but the girl 
broke off the engagement because of his 
lack of interest in her. He vowed never 
again to go with women. His mother had 
another child when he was 16, but he paid 
little attention except to vie with his sister 
in caring for it. Now he became detached 
from the home, and, after18, lived apart. 
He preferred jobs where he drove different 
varieties of vehicles and was a loyal and 
steady worker. At 20 he opened a mechan- 
ical repair shop which was fairly success- 
ful. When war broke out Jerry was draft- 
ed and lost his business. He never got far- 
ther than an army camp but felt that the 
army and the loss of his business had made 
a complete coward of him. 


From the age of 23 to 36 Jerry was in- 
terested in boys. At the army camp he 
had learned something of group leadership 
and discipline and, since he could not ap- 
proach men, he became interested in boys’ 
groups. He helped and guided them, guard- 
ing them against homosexual manifestations 
in himself and protecting the boys from 
others so inclined. When such urges struck 
him, he went off and masturbated alone. He 
continued to be homosexually active with 
men. There was always present the fear 
that his activities with men might in some 
way endanger the boys. He continued to 
avoid women sexually but was sexually 
stimulated in their presence. While in the 
hospital for an appendectomy he derived 
pleasure from being bathed or given an en- 


ema by a nurse. Following the operation 
he became constipated and enjoyed the use 
of suppositories. He frequently visited his 
home where he was less fearful of his fath- 
er and attempted unsuccessfully to boss his 
mother and sister. 


Now came difficulties in his job with 
the boys’ group and Jerry was threatened 
with the loss of his job. This threat ma- 
terialized and Jerry was unable to find oth- 
er work. Then he wrote a love note to a 
young boy he saw in a department store 
and was arrested. He was paroled and his 
brother and sister attempted to interest him 
in girls without result. Then he returned to 
New York where he secured a job as care- 
taker on an estate. Evidently giving up his 
sexual struggle, he got in touch with a 13 
year boy who had made advances to him 
the previous year. They engaged in mutual 
masturbation. This boy introduced anoth- 
er boy, age 11, with whom Jerry also en- 
gaged in sexual practices, now including 
oral and anal acts. An older boy now 
joined the group. Jerry and the youngest 
boy acquired a skin rash from him. This 
became known to the boy’s parents and 
Jerry was arrested, pleaded guilty and was 
sentenced to prison. 


Before analysis Jerry is best described 
by his own words: ‘My life was all emo- 
tion; I never reasoned’. At the onset of 
analysis Jerry was depressed and forlorn. 
He had nocturnal emissions, masturbated, 
but never had any sexual relationships with 
men. During the analysis he gradually lost 
his fear of men; he changed his attitude to- 
ward women entirely; he spoke more free- 
ly of women; now began to ‘reason’; his 
dreams became more filled with women 
and at times almost had coitus; his outlook 
was good and he found no difficulty in 
mingling with men of all ages. 


he author feels that he can say little 
of the future at this point. He believes it 
would be fortunate if our government set- 
up could provide better instruments of 
procedure to help such individuals in their 
future adjustment. Without analysis sui- 
cide was not a remote idea. In the absence 
of other outlet Jerry might have turned to 
the commission of crimes like murder or 
kidnapping of children. The author be- 
lieves that to send men to prison without 
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some attempt to study their deeper psycho- 
logical difficulties is in itself criminal. 
Sypney B. Mavcus, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





THe Curonicatty Accresstve Cuitp. Ger- 
aLp H. J. Pearson.Psychoanalytic Review 
26:485-526, 1939. 


The author is not presenting new con- 
cepts here but rather is discussing the prob- 
lem in the light of present knowledge and 
experience. According to him the chronic 
aggressive reaction pattern is represented by 
the naughty and rebellious.He illustrates the 
type of behavior seen in these children by 
several case reports. 

In these children the direction of the 
aggressive impulse is toward living objects. 
‘The aim of the impulse is to destroy, over- 
come, and master the object through its 
annihilation. It may be expressed through 
acts or through thoughts’. It seems likely 
to the author that the biochemical basis for 
this impulse is associated with endocrine 
metabolic processes. The process by which 
the aggressive impulses become socialized 
is of importance. According to the psy- 
choanalytic school, hate is the earliest re- 
lation to an object, deriving from the pri- 
mal repudiation of the external world by 
the narcissistic ego. Since the painfulness 
of the world comes to be a threat to the 
instinct of self-preservation, an intimate re- 
lation develops between aggressive hate and 
self-preservation and often this relation 
stands in opposition to erotic desires. A 
feeling of hate, therefore, comes about as 
the result of disappointment because love 
toward a person has been baulked by that 
person. The aggressive impulses are lib- 
erated by forces which cause painful re- 
actions in the subject—e. g., the forcible 
prevention of the gratification of erotic im- 
pulses through the direct interference of a 
more powerful person. Frustrated in his 
instinctual gratification the individual tem- 
porarily returns to the earliest type of ob- 
ject relationship and aggressive impulses 
will be liberated in order to relieve the 
pain of the frustration. When the child’s 
aggressive impulses are checked by the par- 
ents, the child commences to learn the ne- 
cessity of checking his own aggressive im- 
pulses. This comes about through the coun- 


ter hostility of the environment. As a re- 
sult of his attempts to socialize his aggres- 
sive impulses, certain amounts of aggression 
are directed in different ways. One amount 
will always be left free to serve self-pres- 
ervation; another will be available for lib- 
eration by disappointments and frustra- 
tions; while a third combines with sexual 
impulses to furnish the driving force for 
the erotic life. Against the amount which 
cannot be utilized in these ways, defences 
have to be erected less the individual suffer 
anxiety. 

These defences are of certain types in 
the adult. The author considers it impor- 
tant in the case of the chronically aggres- 
sive child to know how early these de- 
fense mechanisms are active. For this pur- 
pose 64 children (36 boys and 28 girls) be- 
tween the ages of two and four were ob- 
served. He observed twenty different meth- 
ods of defence against aggressive impulses: 
(1) Withdrawal from a social situation that 
elicited aggressive impulses; (2) Inability to 
hear—this is a psychic deafness and is an 
attempt to compromise, related to conver- 
sion symptoms; (3) Denial; (4) Secretive- 
ness; (5) Distortion—here an aggressive act 
is performed but the child attempts to dis- 
tort the hostile element either by stating 
that the act is one which has been approved 
or by asking for the praise which he had 
received for it in a different situation; (6) 
Confusion of thought or speech; (7) Prom- 
ises; (8) Rationalization—this is more com- 
monly a defence against some feared erotic 
drive; (9) Inhibition—inhibition of the ag- 
gressive impulse was probably the common- 
est form of defence; (10) Reaction forma- 
tion—this has the purpose of replacing « 
dreaded instinctual desire by its opposite; 
(11) Displacement—here the aggressive im- 
pulse is displaced from the act in which 
aggression is clearly evident to another act 
whose hostile nature is less apparent; (1) 
Isolation; (13) Regression; (14) The use 
of bodily organs as a defence against the 
expression of aggressive impulses; (15) 
Guilt—perhaps the guilt is not clearly an- 
alagous to that of the adult; (16) Restitu- 
tion through punishment—here the child 
could permit himself to express an aggres- 
sive impulse only by making restitution for 
it by his suffering; (17) Change of direc- 
tion—the direction of the aggressive impulse 
was changed from object to subject and the 
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child might even injure himself; (18) Iden- 
tification—through identification with an 
adult the child relinquishes undesirables or 
impossible forms of instinctual wishes; (19) 
Projection of the aggressive impulse—onto 
inanimate objects, onto a part of the body, 
onto another child, (20) Aggression itself 
may serve as a defence against eggressive 
impulses. As a result of these observations 
on defense mechanisms the author con- 
cludes that young children show evidence 
of the presence of a Super Ego, although 
it may not be completely internalized. 


The defences used by these children 
could be classified into those that were per- 
sonally useful and those that were a hin- 
drance to an adequate social and sexual 
life. In the first group are: Withdrawal 
of the self from the situation, inhibition, 
some degree of reaction formation, dis- 
placement, sense of guilt, and identifica- 
tion. In the second group are: Withdrawal 
from sensory contact, denial, secretiveness, 
distortion, confusion, promises, rationaliza- 
tion, a marked degree of reaction forma- 
tion, isolation or change of emotional re- 
action to the act, regression, use of bodily 
organs as defence, over-severe sense of 
guilt, restitution through punishment, 
change of direction of the impulse from 
object to subject, projection, and hostility 
as a defence against aggressive impulses. It 
becomes evident from the above that the 
aggressive impulses present a serious prob- 
lem for the ordinary child and that at best 
his methods of dealing with them are not 
completely satisfactory but tend to increase 
the powerfulness of his defences. That rais- 
es the question of what has happened to 
the child whose defences remain inade- 
quate to handle the situation—the chroni- 
callly aggressive child. 

As to the causes of the chronic aggres- 
sive reaction the author first considers the 
possibility of a congenital endowment with 
more than the average degree of aggressive 
drive. Since the aggressive drive uses the 
muscular system as its vehicle, the activity 
of the motor system may be taken as an 
indication of the amount of the aggressive 
impulse present. Certain children do seem 
to be endowed innately with a greater 
amount of moior activity and, therefore, 
more aggressive drive than others. This hy- 
peractivity causes the child more difficulty 


in adapting himself to a social life. There 
is conflict between the inner need to be 
active and the fear of the disapproval and 
punishment with which the activity is met 
(by parents, neighbors, teachers). Gradual- 
ly, as a result, there arises from the union 
of the stream of anger and hatred and the 
stream of innate hyperactivity a stream of 
aggression stronger than the weak defences. 
What defences are erected are to prevent 
the expression of aggressive impulses rath- 
er than to redirect them along socially per- 
missible and personally useful lines. It 
seems likely that a certain number of child- 
ren showing a chronic aggressive reaction 
are innately endowed with a greater amount 
of instinct than the average, but to this is 
usually aded the factor of parental rejec- 
tion either of the child or his behavior. 
Widespread injury to the brain may also 
result in chronic aggressive behavior. Dif- 
ferent observers have recorded the exist- 
ence of a hyperactive state as the result of 
injury to the frontal lobes. Experiments in 
animals show responses typical of rage after 
removal of the cortex. But even in cases 
where there is organic brain damage caus- 
ing the aggressive behavior adverse parent- 
al attitudes have been found to play a part. 
Mild forms of chronic aggression may re- 
sult, also, from the attempt of the child 
with a feeling of guilt to obtain punish- 
ment. This punishment relieves the guilt 
while at the same time satisfies unconscious 
erotic cravings. 

Chronic frustration or deprivation may 
Jead to chronic aggression. The etiological 
factor behind the chronic aggressive re- 
action is a libinal less. Ia most cases the 
cause was not so much a loss of the lididi- 
nal object as it was 2 long period of par- 
ental rejection, The mothers of chronical- 
ly aggressive children were most often very 
dominating women and frequently exhibit- 
ed an inconsistent attitude in dealing with 
the child. In the average home frustra- 
tions are imposed gradually and the child 
has time to readjust to the situation. But 
the child of inconsistent parents suffers con- 
stantly from severe, sudden and often un- 
necessary deprivations and hestile reactions 
are liberated in such amounts that are be- 
yond his control and that overwhelms his 
weak defenses. The inconsistent parental 
attitude is believed to be the commonest 
cause of the chronic aggressive reacton. Ac- 
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tive aggression has also been found to oc- 
cur in children as a defence against passive 
aggressive desires. The author concludes 
that, although a congenital greater endow- 
ment with the aggressive drive and brain 
lesions which disturb cortical control over 
the expression of aggressive impulses are 
responsible for some cases of chronic ag- 
gression in children, psychic causes produce 
the greater number. He considers the basic 
psychic factor to be serious frustration in 
the instinctual life. 

Continued hostility on the part of 
children stimulates hostility in the environ- 
ment and, unless they do something about 
their hostility, society will either incarcer- 
ate or kill them. When the child tries to 
curb his hostility because of the lessening of 
frustration or deprivation or because of the 
painfulness of the hostile environment, he 
generally calls to his aid the types of de- 
fence that inhibit aggression rather than 
those that redirect it along useful lines. One 
such type of defence is to suppress the ag- 
gressive impulses by erecting obsessional 
defence mechanisms. Now the individual 
conforms, but it is at the expense of any 
real social or personal adjustment. Anoth- 
er type of defence is that in which a para- 
noid reaction replaces the chronic aggres- 
sive one. The paranoid reaction usually 
reaches the extent of paranoid schizophren- 
ia. In some cases it is possible for the 
chronic aggression to be partially erotized 
and the end result is the perversion of sa- 
dism. If neither of these three types of 
defences becomes operative the chronic ag- 
gressive reaction continues unchecked in- 
ternally and the individual places the whole 
burden of the problem on the social or- 
ganization. Then society acts. Some cases, 
those of the criminal, rely on society to 
punish them for their aggressive impulses 
about which they have developed a sense 
of guilt which is not adequate enough a 
denfence. Sometimes suicide comes into 
play to solve the problem of aggression. So 
long as the chronic aggressive reaction con- 
tinues unchecked, the fate of the individual 
is to become either a menace to society, to 
himself, or to both. 

Curative treatment of such cases as the 
chronically aggressive child aims at remov- 
ing the fear and anxiety which is interfer- 
ing with the child’s capacity to love and be 
loved. Treatment never has the aim of sup- 


pressing the aggressive impulses but rather 
the bringing of the aggressive impulses un- 
der the control of the individual and their 
redirection in beneficial ways. Certain diffi- 
culties and dangers arise in the course of 
successful treatment. In the first place the 
chronically aggressive child does not trust 
the therapist and tends to respond to his 
advances by hostility. Such children tend 
not to remain under treatment. Often 
treatment brings to the surface passive in- 
fantile and erotic desires which are regard- 
ed by the parents as serious midemeanors 
and the parents stop the treatment. Such 
children are generally brought for treat- 
ment when patience has been exhausted 
and failure to improve in a few interviews 
causes the guardians to remove them from 
treatment. Therapeutic measures are slowed 
down and made more difficult by the very 
fact that the child is still constantly ex- 
posed to the environment in which he lives 
and it is that very environment which is 
largely to blame. It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether or not the child’s problem 
has been solved or whether other types of 
defences may not come into operation later. 

Milder cases have a better therapeutic 
outlook and the author feels that routine 
psychiatric study of school children would 
do much to bring the mild and early cases 
under treatment. Because of the attitude 
of the child toward the therapist, the au- 
thor feels that the child must be forced to 
be dependent on the therapist either from 
inner discomfort or for external discom- 
fort before he will cooperate in treatment 
willingly. Such a situation can be accomp- 
lished only by placing the child in an in- 
stitution, recognizing that this is not the 
treatment, itself, but an introductory pro- 
cedure by which treatment is made possible. 
When the chronic aggressive reaction is 
used as a defence against passive and de- 
pendent wishes, the author believes that 
the child should be placed in a mental hos- 
pital because of the danger of the develop- 
ment of paranoid schizophrenia. Foster- 
home placement is not satisfactory as one 
can hardly expect the foster parents to be 
any more tolerant of behavior. Not only 
from the standpoint of the child’s best in- 
terests, but those of the parents and the 
community is institutionalization in a psy- 
chiatrically trained atmosphere advised. The 
author comments on the paucity of such in- 
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stitutions. Those cases which are the re- 
sult of a high degree of endownment with 
aggressive drive or of cortical damage pre- 
sent particular types of community prob- 
lems. The first type needs ample play space 
as a supplement to treatment. The situa- 
tion is more difficult in the second type. 
Here an environment must be selected 
which will tolerate marked aggressive im- 
pulses if there is no therapy that can amel- 
iorate the brain pathology. Psychiatric 
treatment will not be curative. The author 
suggests that a mental hygiene program for 
parents might be a helpful prophylactic 
measure. 

Sydney B. Maughs, M. D., 

St. Louis, Mo. 





Some Aspects oF HoMosexuALITy IN RE- 
LATION TO Totat PersoNaLity DEvELopP- 
MENT. Donatp M. Hamitton. Psychiatric 
Quarterly. 13:229-244, 1939. 


Homosexuality has existed throughout 
the history of man and, with a few excep- 
tions, the attitude of the people toward it 
has changed little since ancient times. The 
physical basis for the bisexuality of man is 
evident and generally accepted, but the 
psychogenic basis needs explanation. 

The author expounds the psychoanaly- 
tic doctrine that the homosexual has an ex- 
aggerated strong identification with the 
mother and a poorly developed identifica- 
tion with the father. Identification with the 
mother results in varying degrees of imita- 
tion of feminine attitudes while fear of the 
father frequently determines a passivity of 
character. The opposite situation is true in 
women. Adolescence, the era of “crushes” 
between members of the same sex, should 
normally be followed by a transfer of love 
to the heterosexual direction. This does not 
occur in the development of the person- 
ality of the homosexual. 

The author comments on the existence 
of homosexual conflicts in all forms of men- 
tal illness. He cannot agree that the prog- 
nosis is always bad when the basic con- 
flicts center upon homosexuality. Often 
there may be homosexual stages of devel- 
opment, not necessarily static, which give 


rise to conflict and the resulting personali- 
ty traits can frequently be modified.Where 
conditioned and constitutionally derived 
homosexual elements are marked and the 
fixation deeply laid, it generally becomes 
a problem of helping the patient to subli- 
mate. Where fixation is not deep charac- 
ter can be developed to the mature one of 
heterosexuality by careful guidance. 

Three cases are then reported. The 
first one, a twenty year old male, was de- 
pressed and had attempted suicide. The 
patient came of stock which was emotion- 
ally unstable. His mother had wanted a 
girl and was much disappointed at his be- 
ing a boy and consequently brought him 
up as a girl. He developed into a passive, 
effeminate boy who was taunted by his 
playmates. His psycho-sexual history was 
that of the usual homosexual with mastur- 
bation and fantasies of a homosexual na- 
ture. In college he attempted to emulate 
his older brother by a show of interest in 
sports, but was uncomfortable in this re- 
lationship. He formed a homosexual at- 
tachment to his roommate, but recognizing 
the nature of it, he struggled against it. 
He overcompensated with an interest in 
intellectual activities. The patient became 
depressed as the result of a stimulation of 
his sexual conflicts. This increased and led 
to the attempted suicide with resultant hos- 
pitalization. He was mildly depressed in 
the hospital and suffered much guilt as a 
result of his homosexual experiences and 
drives. There was in this case a glandular 
imbalance before puberty which produced 
obesity and a feminine passive manner. 
The changes of puberty failed to complete- 
ly correct this. The constitutional plus the 
environmental factors made his emotional 
struggle at puberty doubly difficult. After 
treatment consisting of reeducation the pa- 
tient was able to return to college and ad- 
just with an emotional burden which was 
now lessened. 

The second case, a twenty-one year 
old male was also depressed and suicidal. 
The heredity was loaded and the mother 
was nerotic. The patient was spoiled until 
he was entered in a boarding school at 15. 
The psychosexual history was replete with 
homosexual experiences and phantasies. He 
made a satisfactory adjustment in college 
and was particularly popular with the op- 
posite sex. He became depressed follow- 
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ing a homosexual invitation and an incom- 
plete sexual experience with a girl. In the 
hospital he was deeply preoccupied with 
the question of his homosexuality which 
now for the first time had become con- 
scious. The dynamics of the case were 
similar to the first one except that consti- 
tutional factors were less evident. The de- 
pression was the result of the patient’s at- 
tempt to emancipate himself and to be- 
come “a man”. By reeducation and reor- 
ientation this patient made a satisfactory 
recovery. 

The third case was a twenty-six year 
old male who was in a mildly overactive 
manic state. There was a history of overt 
homosexuality beginning at age 10. There 
were no heterosexual experiences until the 
age of 23. Pressure from his mother and a 
woman of 40 with whom he started an in- 
timate relationship precipitated the manic 
excitement in which homosexual conflicts 
were obvious. He recovered within one 
year and thirteen years later was well ad- 
justed, married and had several children. 
Treatment consisted of a frank discussion 
of his difficulties. The author comments 
that this case illustrates the gradual pro- 
cess of maturation of the personality. 

Sydney B. Maughs, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





PracticaAL APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF 
Narcissistic Neuroses. Franz S. Coun. 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly: 9:64-79, Jan. 
1940. 


The author regards any tpe of neuros- 
is as a narcissistic problem and transference 
as a specific narcissistic phenomenon. Here 
he is investigating a number of phenomena 
in which the oedipus complex appears to 
be eclipsed by some other process. For him 
the oedipus structure seems to represent an 
obstructive system through which the nar- 
cissistic libido filters before changing into 
object libido. This paper is intended to 
focus interest on certain basic facts whose 
neglect is responsible for a waste of time 
in treatment. 

The author then illustrates with the 
case of a man who had an obstinate consti- 


pation and was at the same time obsessed 
with an interest in the tumbling blocks of 
ice in a glacier. The elimination of feces 
having stopped was now performed sym- 
bolically. The ego boundaries were now 
extended to include the glacier. Further 
acquaintance with the man showed that 
for him the mountain had a personality and 
he had a special interest in its life span. 
Thus there was not only the projection of 
an anal function but also the shadow of a 
person of great age. Here then one sees a 
serious difficulty in distinguishing between 
subject and object, a not unusual occur- 
rence in certain tranference situations in 
analysis. In such an example it becomes ap- 
parent that a process whose locus is a small 
organic province takes on enormous di- 
mensions when projected. The projection, 
reinforced by isolation, has to be main- 
tained at all costs. Personification of the 
object is added and this becomes magnified 
to a superhuman size. This is not the out- 
come of projection alone for exaggeration 
of images is a quality of all inner psycho- 
logical processes since there is no inner or- 
ientation. 

The author further illustrates this last 
point by citing the close relationship be- 
tween the suicidal and masturbatory drives. 
Similarly are unconscious masturbatory or 
other sexual temptations related to the fear 
of becoming man—magnified inner sensa- 
tions release narcissistic libidinal charges 
which eventually impair the defensive pow- 
er of the intellect. Conscious reasoning op- 
erates under constant danger of being 
flooded by narcissistic discharges while 
every unnecessary exercise of thought be- 
tokens a reaction to emanations of narcis- 
sistic libido. Our man had destructive ten- 
dencies released in his projection which 
were conveyed in oral as well as anal sym- 
bolism. The oral tendency to take in and 
hold accounts for the constipation and 
safeguards it. The intestinal spasm is the 
equivalent of an oral function organically 
speaking just as the man’s greedy calcula- 
tions (a compulsion on certain days to cal- 
culate over and over all conceivable losses 
of money that might occur to him—such a 
compulsion recognized by him as a reaction 
to sensations which initiated defecation) 
are psychologically speaking. The addition 
of narcissistic libido to normal function 
prevents destructive tendencies from being 
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discharged in full strength and by projec- 
tion they can be safely dispensed. Versa- 
tility in producing symbolical expressions is 
therefore, the sign of a good preparation 
for mental control. However, whenever 
regression puts back the clock, the man- 
agement is shifted again to primitive sourc- 
es. 

Several illustrations of these concepts 
are given. The first is a case of agorapho- 
bia. The patient discharged her anxiety by 
many rituals—the most striking being the 
carrying of a large case filled with heavy 
books. At the height of anxiety she would 
drop the unlocked case and busy herself 
with collecting the books—a symbolization 
of defecation for her. The genital discharge 
was blocked in this patient and the anal 
zone compensated for it with the result 
that the patient became a ‘bundle of sym- 
bols in a magnified world. Agoraphobics 
have a conflict which is not dissolved by 
regression but remains a conscious strug- 
gle because the defense is magnified as well 
—this distinguishes them from the psycho- 
tic. Another case of agoraphobia was that 
of a young girl in her puberty. Her devel- 
oping genitality had not found adequate 
mental organization and was expressed in 
threatened fits of fainting and sensations of 
going mad. Masturbation was replaced by 
the pulling out of all her hair. The obliter- 
ation of her genitality had resulted in an 
overcharge with narcissistic libido scatter- 
ed over all zones and trying to find an out- 
let. 

Another type of narcissistic neurosis 
accompanies genital impotence in men. The 
patient in this case replaced genital sexual- 
ity with defecation and the genital sphere 
was surrendered to an expanded anal zone. 
Parallel to this is the relation between mas- 
turbation and the paragenital zones—here 
there seems to be an attempt both to gen- 
italize the organ and to eliminate the para- 
genital influences encroaching on it. An- 
other patient suffered from a fear of going 
insane. She grew extremely anxious and 
could not associate except to abuse the 
analyst. Relief occurred when the analyst 
interpreted her sexual fantasies about him 
and following this, hours were filled with 


memories by which the rediscovery of her 
genitals was inaugurated. Another patient, 
suffering from feelings of inadequacy and 
insufficiency, spent long periods of brood- 
ing during the analysis. It soon became ap- 
parent from his verbalizations that the an- 
alyst had become the product of his bow- 
els. After this was worked through, genital 
sensations were transferred in the same 
way by making the analyst the symbol of 
his genital organ. Only then was it possible 
for a real identification with the analyst to 
be made as a complete person, combined 
with oedipus fantasies and his memories 
then changed their character. 

Two cases, further removed from the 
normal personality, are also presented. One 
was a melancholy man who told his story 
in a rote, monotonous way, then burst in- 
to tears and had nothing more to say. This 
man was in retreat from his genitality. His 
wife’s curved legs came to be penis sym- 
bols for him. As a result he was tempted 
incessantly to masturbate without being 
conscious of it. Instead, the wish to yield 
to temptation presented itself as a compul- 
sion to suicide. Here localization of the 
primitive complex was the correct ap- 
proach. Abstract and empty talk can be 
regarded as a psychologically determined 
surface symptom which the body is 
prompting in its own language. The other 
case was one of encephalitis lethargica. Psy- 
chologically he was in a state of ruin. At 
first what he said was a caricature of phil- 
osophical abstraction. The restoration of 
this patient took place very slowly and 
over a period of five years. The process ob- 
served at the onset of treatment was defi- 
nitely pre-oedipal in character and the pa- 
tient had to be brought through several 
stages before recovery took place. The 
author believed this to be a case of pseudo- 
psychosis. After contrasting with this case 
one of real psychosis the author concludes 
that many sources have to be combined to 
generate projections which initiate object 
relations. As long as this is not possible 
everything is left to a primitive inner ad- 
justment. 

Sypney B. Maucus, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Traumatic Factors IN THE BackGROUND 
oF 116 Detinquent Boys. JosepH LANn- 
DER. American Journal of Othopsychia- 
try, 11:150-156, January, 1941. 


The etiology of delinquency can 
rarely be attributed to one single factor. 
In the vast majority of cases there are 
usually several traumatic factors at work. 
Delinquency, as a result, represents the 
sum total of predisposing, aggravating, 
and precipitating problems. The predis- 
posing factors are not so much the con- 
genital, and hereditary disabilities such as 
impaired intelligence or endocrine de- 
fects, but rather the presence of a trau- 
matic environment in the childs earliest 
life history. The relationships between 
a number of variables determines whether 
there will be no harmful effects. 


Emotional traumata of early life plays 
an important part in the production of 
delinquency. These traumata merely lay 
the foundations for subsequent social and 
emotional maladjustment. Later factors 
determine the type of maladjustment: ec- 
centricity, delinquency, neurosis, etc. In- 
sufficient attention has been paid to the 
early emotional factors in the lives of de- 
linquents. This paper is an investigation 
of the problems of parental rejection, 
parental incompatibility, parental emotion- 
al instability, or defective parental social 
adjustment. 

The 116 delinquent boys reported in 
this paper were at Hawthorne because the 
problems they presented to the communi- 
ty necessitated their removal to a con- 
trolled environment. Their commitments 
resulted from: insubordination, truancy, 
stealing, running away from home, etc. 
Most of the boys came from slum dis- 
tricts. All were Jewish, though some had 
one non-Jewish parent. One had an I. Q. 
of 63; the others ranged from 70 to 132. 
They were from 12 to 18 years of age 
at the time of this study. 

Among the groups, it was found that 
there were twenty instances of pre-natal 
maternal rejection, i. e., the mother stated 
she tried to abort when pregnant with 


the subject, or had wish the subject born 
dead, or that the conception was unwel- 
come. There were six cases of maternal 
rejection before the age of two. These 
cases were put in this category when the 
mother placed the child in Hawthorne 
though she could financially afford it or 
when a girl had been desired. There were 
twenty-nine cases of maternal rejection 
after the age of two. They were charac- 
terized by extreme punishment or neglect. 
Parental rejection in similar categor- 
ies as the above totaled 40 cases. Among 
the fathers there was more evidence of in- 
difference and less of serious physical 
cruelty. Parental incompatibility in_ its 
various forms, yielded 50 out of the group 
of 116. The parents resorted to mutual 
abuse and recrimination, divorce, separa- 
tions and reconciliations, etc. Of the par- 
ents who showed severe emotional instabili- 
ty, serious maladjustment to society, or de- 
fective ethical standards, thirty-one moth- 
ers and 36 fathers were found in this group. 
Of the 116 boys in the series, 99 had 
suffered from one or a combination of the 
traumatic factors listed with one case suf- 
fering from five adverse forces. Of the 17 
boys not listed the evidence was very sug- 
gestive in many but not overwhelmingly 
convincing. These boys are not representa- 
tive delinquents, but they do indicate a rela- 
tively severe degree of social maladjust- 
ment. Casework on psychiatric treatment 
may have aided these parents in allowing 
these boys to grow in a normal environ- 
ment. Foster homes and institutionalization 
do not meet the problem. Teachers with 
adequate personality patterns to whom 
these youngsters can go for help and en- 
couragement might outweigh the effects of 
the defective adult personalities which ear- 
ly served as their models. Fear of the law is 
an ineffective deterrent against crime.These 
children need adults who are important in 
their lives. They may serve as supplemen- 
tary parents who give the child a sense 
of emotional warmth and security and thus 
develop an adequate super-ego (which is 
lacking in the vast majority of these de- 
linquents). 
Chester D. Owens, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 
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A Psycuoneurotic REACTION oF DELIN- 
QUENT Boys AND Girts. CCLamRETTE P. 
Armstronc. Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology. 32:329-342, 1937. 


This investigation sought to ascertain 
whether fundamental factors of their total 
situations differ for boys and girls mani- 
festing the psychoneurotic response, run- 
ning away from homie. The author express- 
es concern at the approximately 8,000 de- 
linquent children, aged 8-15, which go 
through the Childrens’ Division of the N. 
Y. C. Domestic Relations Court yearly. Be- 
cause of the seriousness of this problem, 
every lead toward combatting it should be 
uncovered and investigated. A decrease in 
the number of juvenile delinquents may re- 
sult in fewer adult criminals. 

Types of delinquency are listed and fig- 
ures show that one-third of the boys pass- 
ing through the court are runaways, the 
same proportion applies to girls although 
the boys outnumber the girls 6 to 1.Where- 
as allegations against boys are, disorderly 
conduct, stealing, burglary, home desertion, 
and incorrigibility (in order named); for 
girls, home desertion and incorrigibility vie 
with each other for first place. The pres- 
ence of sex offenses on the part of girls is 
passed over because as general rule such 
girls are held as “material witnesses” against 
adults and for that reason figures are not 
accurate. 

The author devotes some time in dis- 
cussing the cause of such delingencies on 
the part of juveniles and draws the con- 
clusion that the intelligence level of the 
delinquents is markedly below that of the 
average public school child and a frequen- 
cy of mental deficiency far exceeding the 
population rate. She states that in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, and other cities and 
states, as well as in Canada, the setting for 
this inferior intelligence is generally the 
low-grade immigrant family. By and large, 
juvenile delinquency is the fruit of immi- 
gration of the intellectually subnormal, un- 
skilled and poverty-stricken, congregated 
in a difficult urban environment, which 
leads to a “clash of civilizations”. The pri- 
mary cause of this delinquency is the lack 
of adaptations of immigrants of inferior 
mental organization and as a result, they 
cannot adjust their children to the stand- 


ards of the adopted country where a high- 
er intellectual organization and standards 
prevail. 

Secondary causes are shown to be man- 
datory education, forcing childred of sub- 
normai intelligence into school situations 
too difficule for them, broken homes, 
marked and frequent family pathology, 
physical, mental and moral cruelty, lack 
of supervision and poverty. There are 
many tributaries to the stream of delin- 
quency. 

Running away is shown to be a stimuli 
response reaction caused by a more or less 
continuous state of fear, distress and inse- 
curity from which crystalizes an unfor- 
tunate and unstable makeup. In this way 
a self-preservative reaction becomes a psy- 
cheneurotic response. Running away from 
home appears in the psychoneurotic inven- 
tories as a neurotic reaction. The Wood- 
worth Personal Data Sheet discloses that 
the intellectually dull child had more psy- 
choneurotic responses than the more intei- 
lectually advanced and that the number 
running away advanced, reach a maximum 
at 15 years for boys. It is significant that 
4% of 522 unselected N. Y. Public School 
children were found to have engaged in de- 
sertion as compared to 54% of a group of 
879 in three correctional institutions in New 
York. 

It is generally conceded that sex plays 
little part in intelligence, but social environ- 
ments for boys and girls are not the same 
or equal, which probably accounts for 
many differences in vocational interests and 
choice opportunities. The author indulges 
in a statistical comparison of the funda- 
mental factors involved in the total situa- 
tion of the delinquent girl and boy, 8-15 
years old, who are arraigned in the N. Y. 
C. Childrens’ Court for deserting their 
homes. 

Similarities: An equal proportion of 
delinquent girls and boys were runaways. 
The runaway girls resembled the runaway 
boys in the same increase with age, in gen- 
erally subnormal verbal intelligence and 
ability and in the preparation of mental de- 
fectives. A fifth were two generations 
American born, white, and over a fifth had 
Italian born parents. Two-thirds were re- 
tarded in school for their chronologicak 
ages. Over half had broken families and 
family pathology was marked for some- 
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what under half. The average number of 
children per family was four and a frac- 
tion. Over half the number deserted for 
less than a week. Three-fourths blamed 
family troubles for their desertions. 

Differences: Boys outnumbered girls 6 
to 1. Deserting was the principal offense 
for girls, one-third for boys. The girls were 
one year older than boys. Misgrading ac- 
cording to mental capacity was more fre- 
quent in the case of girls. More boys had 
step-parents than girls, but more girls had 
been in foster homes. Girls were more fre- 
quently implicated in sex offenses. Boys 
more often deserted alone. One-fourth of 
the girls deserted more than once compared 
to three-fourths of the boys. The boys de- 
serted for longer periods than the girls and 
blamed school difficulties more often.There 
was a larger percentage of negroes among 
the girls. 

In conclusion, Miss Armstrong writes 
“Juvenile delinquency results from the 
pressure of a civilization which is inimical 
to unmalleable personalities and which is 
creating the psychoneurotic reaction, run- 
ning away from home, and delinquency 
generally in mentally inferior children. 

William Rose, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 


FIrRESETTING IN CHILDREN. HELEN YARNELL. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
10:272-286, April, 1940. 


The acquisition, preservation, and util- 
ization of fire has made our present civili- 
zation possible. In the magic, mysticism, 
religion, and myths of the races of Man 
we find that fire occupies an important 
place. Firesetting is formally called py- 
romania and it is categorized under the ob- 
sessional neuroses. It is considered to be 
closely akin to kleptomania. Psychiatrists 
indicate that it is more frequently noted in 
women and that it is often found among 
adolescent girls. Stekle has referred to py- 
romania as “an expression of blocked sex- 
ual drive, often on a homosexual level.” 
Wagner-Jauregg found a definite arson im- 
pulse in all children based on the pleasure 
they find in watching the action and color 
of fire. Stekel goes beyond this to state that 
in fire children see a strong force by which 


they can obtain control over adults. 

Children admitted on the observation 
wards of the Psychiatric Division of Belle- 
vue Hospital showing firesetting tendencies 
presented a clinical picture different from 
that of the descriptions given in the litera- 
ture. A report of the Chief Investigator 
of the Fire Departments for the Boroughs 
of Manhattan, Bronx, and Staten Island, for 
the period 1933-1938, revealed the follow- 
ing charges of incendiarism: total of 279 
persons of whom 30 were women and 72 
were children of whom but one was a girl. 
In the juvenile group, the peak of interest 
in firesetting was reached at 13-14 years of 
age and dropped rapidly thereafter. 

This report is on 60 children observed 
from 1937-1938 who revealed firesetting 
tendencies during the course of examina- 
tion, about 60% are between the ages of 
six and eight (or carried on their activities 
during this period) and 35% are between 
the ages of eleven to fifteen. This gives two 
groups, the former including small child- 
ren who have just resolved the Oedipus 
complex and are attempting to make first 
adjustments outside of the family; and the 
latter including those entering adolescence 
in which social and sexual conflicts are re- 
vived. The majority were classified as nor- 
mal or dull normal with but five mental de- 
fectives included. However, the latter 
group is insignificant since few defective 
children are admitted on the wards. 

In the adolescent group,anxiety dreams, 
enjoyment of seeing the fire and watching 
the engines, psychotic parents, unhappy 
family life, etc., were revealed. School re- 
tardation was not a problem. In this group 
in this study and in the report from the 
Fire Department, it was found that boys 
tended to go in pairs suggestive of homo- 
sexual association with an active and passive 
member although no overt sexual activities 
were revealed. In the six to eight-year old 
group, an almost 50% learning disability 
was found. Many of them had visual de- 
fects and there was a lack of dominance in 
handedness and eyedness. Asocial trends 
such as destructiveness, stealing, truancy, 
and running away from home were the 
general causes for reference to the Hospi- 
tal. Fifteen case histories are presented in 
detail. 

Chester D. Owens, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 
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Tue INCDENCE oF ENURESIS AND AGE OF 
CESSATION IN ONE THousAND NEuRoPsy- 
curatric Patients: With a Discussion of 
the Relationship Between Enuresis and 
Delinquency .JoserH J. MicHAELs AND SYL- 
via E. GoopmMan. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry. 9:59-71, Jan. 1939. 


This paper is the sixth in a series on the 
subject of enuresis. The first three dealt 
with the incidence and relationships of 
enuresis, left-handedness, and other related 
factors in so-called normal children and the 
establishment of controls. In the first paper, 
five traits (enuresis, nail biting, thumb 
sucking, temper tantrums, and speech im- 
pediments) were shown to occur more of- 
ten in combination than in isolation and al- 
so that enuresis might be regarded as a 
possible common indicator of this type of 
symptom complex. In the second paper, it 
was found that enuresis was more important 
clinically as an indicator of an ill-balanced 
personality than was left-handedness. The 
third paper showed that when the five 
traits were considered as entities, they 
tended to have greater similar representa- 
tion in the familial group. 

This study concerns itself with 1,000 
neuropsychiatric patients. Data were ob- 
tained from the histories and the cases were 
hand-running. The same criteria relative 
to enuresis and other factors as used in the 
first paper were used in this paper. Homes 
were classified as “broken”, only when the 
break occurred before the age of three 
years as this was chosen as the accepted 
age limit for urinary centrol. Intelligence 
ratings were determined by the Binct- 
Simon Scale and the Porteus Maze Scale. 
Altogether 511 psychometric ratings were 
given and considered to be reliable. 

Enuresis is one of the most significant 
indicators of disharmony within the per- 
sonality. The presence of it betrays a lack 
of maturation and reflects the faulty inte- 
gration of the different level components. 
Enuresis has its roots in the deep instinctual 
layer of the personality and the constitu- 
tional aspects must be considered. Hirsch 
reported that 32 per cent of 367 delinquent 
boys were enuretic and that the trait con- 
tinued beyond eleven years of age. Enure- 
sis in itself is a part of the psychiatric be- 
havior problem, hence the high incidence 


of enuresis among this group. In this study, 
it was found that 33.3% of the mental de- 
fectives were enuretic. This may be con- 
sidered as a “release phenomena” among 
the group. In the delinquent and the indi- 
vidual with a psychiatric behavior prob- 
lem, it is more nearly the delicate and pre- 
carious balance which is disturbed. This 
means that there is a functional disequilib- 
rium in the different level components. In 
these persons, enuresis may be considered 
as evidence of internal mal-integration and 
the anti-social behavior as evidence of ex- 
ternal mal-integration. Enuresis demon- 
strates the lack of an internal inhibitory 
agent or lack of sphincter morality. It is a 
persistent infantile instinctual act. It may 
be posited that enuresis in its stubborn per- 
sistence, especially in delinquents, parallels 
and presages internally the later external re- 
cidivistic tendencies. 

Enuresis and the occurrence of delin- 
quency or psychopathy at a later date in 
the same individual have ne cause-effect re- 
lationship. Rather, they are an expression 
of some common fundamental disorder in 
the personality. The writers of this paper 
found the incidence of enuresis to be: low- 
est among the psychotics, highest among 
the delinquents, and average for the nor- 
mals. The persistence of enuresis was also 
highest among the delinquents. 

In the past, enuresis has been poorly 
labelled as anything from “bad habit” to 
“stigma of degeneracy”. The view taken in 
this paper is that enuresis is not just a neur- 
otic trait (because this fails to do justice 
to the psychological aspects) but that it 
should be considered as a “psychobiopath- 
ic” trait. However, it should not be im- 
plied that anyone manifesting enuresis in 
the process of growing-up is going to de- 
velop into a maladjusted or ill-balanced 
personality. 

Chester D. Owens, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 





SoME SUGGESTIONS FOR TREATING THE De- 
FECTIVE DELINQUENT. JosePH D. ANDRIOLA, 
The Journal of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology. 31:297-302. Sept.-Oct.,1940 

Attention is called to the added inter- 
est there has been in this century in the 
problem of feeblemindedness. The author 
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feels that this development is due to three 
factors, viz., the rediscovery of Mendel’s 
laws of Heredity, the rise of the eugenics 
movement, and the widespread influence of 
genealogical studies of defective and de- 
generate stock. All of these factors have 
been stimulated by the use of mental tests. 
The feebleminded persons have been too 
often utilized as a means to further the ends 
of quacks, pseudo-scientists, and others,who 
pounced upon condemnation of the feeble- 
minded as a popular thing to do. It must 
be said that many scientists and other work- 
ers in the field were of the opinion that the 
feebleminded person was a terrible menace 
to society. 

Certain suggestions were offered as the 
best way of handling the feebleminded. 
These included wholesale euthansia, sterili- 
zation, mass segregation, and an indifferent 
attitude. Thus, it was hoped that extinction 
would be the inevitable result. We are sur- 
prised to know that even today many peo- 
ple feel that the feebleminded person is a 
“grotesque creature who thrives on rape,” 
and so should be placed in prison. The mis- 
nomer of “sex moron”has arisen out of mis- 
understanding. There are many definitions 
of feeblemindedness to be found but the 
author feels that Davies has one of the best 
when he states that feeblemindedness has 
three necessary concepts: (1) definite lim- 
itations or deficiency of mentality, often as- 
sociated with other defects of personality, 
which is due to (2) lack of normal devel- 
opment, rather than mental deterioration 
or disease, and which shows itself in (3) 
social and economic incompetence. This 
definition is mainly a functional one and 
its basic criterion seems to be a social one. 
From this point of view, the acid test for 
the determination of feeblemindedness does 
not depend alone upon the intelligence of 
the individual but rather whether or not he 
adjusts in society. This adjustment would 
be construed to mean whether he can meet 
the minimum standards of good citizenship 
imposed by society. Thus, the three criteria 
for determining feeblemindedness are phy- 
sical examination, complete social history, 
and mental examination. The total person- 
ality of the individual which some call the 
Personality Quotient should be an impor- 
tant determining factor, and not his intelli- 
gence alone. In 1934, the American Asso- 
ciation on Mental Deficiency adopted a 


certain scale for the idiot, imbecile, and 
moron. The upper limit for the diagnosis 
of mental definciency should be an intelli- 
gence quotient of 69 but this limit should 
not be followed where medical, social, and 
other factors clearly indicate that the pa- 
tient is mentally defective. It is estimated 
that the number of feebleminded in the 
United States would be about 1,000,000 or 
less than 1%. In this group, we find what 
are known as defective delinquents, which 
include juvenile offenders and adults, who 
are feebleminded. The defective delin- 
quents have been defined as those feeble- 
minded in whom criminal and anti-social 
tendencies are found to be so deepseated 
that separate care and treatment are re- 
quired for them. 

Recent studies have shown that about 
10% or 100,000 of the feebleminded popu- 
lation is composed of dangerous criminals. 
When this number is compared with a to- 
tal of 500,000 dangerous criminals in the 
general population, it reveals that 1 out of 
every 5 of these criminals is feebleminded. 
Allowance must of course be made for the 
fact that the feebleminded offenders are 
more easily apprehended. Michael and Ad- 
ler have shown that from 20% to 50% of 
the apprehended group is definitely feeble- 
minded. There may be some disagreement 
as to the number in this group but there 
is general agreement that the defective de- 
linguent does not profit from the tech- 
niques and methods used in the treatment 
of delinquency. Yet, as a whole, the vari- 
ous states do not have special provisions for 
the treatment of defective delinquents. 
When a defective delinquent child is 
brought into court the dispositions usually 
made are usually very unsatisfactory from 
every standpoint. He may be committed 
to the state institution for the feeblemind- 
ed, sent to an institution for juvenile of- 
fenders or returned to society with or with- 
out the benefit of supervision. In the first 
two dispositions, as a rule, neither is satis- 
factory so as to adjust successfully, and as 
a result his associations and experiences 
here make him more anti-social and unre- 
deemable. In the third disposition, which 
is tne best, tne probation officer is general- 
ly so overloaded with case work that he 
will not have time to give sufficient super- 
vision for this kind of offender. Society is 
anything but understanding in its attitude 
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toward this type of child, and the family 
itself not too cooperative and suitable.Thus 
more time and effort are required to give 
adequate care to such an individual on pro- 
bation. 

Two things must be kept in mind in 
handling the problem of delinquency. 
These are the effect on society and the 
effect on the individual. Society is placed 
first since its protection is the primary con- 
sideration of the court. Then, secondly,the 
delinquent individual must be protected. 
Usually, the court does not succeed in this 
dual task. 

When we examine the adult offender 
who is feebleminded, we find a different 
problem. He comes not before the juve- 
nile court but the criminal court. He is 
usually sentenced to jail, workhouse, or 
penitentiary and he may be released on a 
suspended sentence. With the exception of 
New York and Massachusetts, none of the 
states has institutions for defective delin- 
quents. However, Pennsylvania is making 
a real attack upon the problem by making 
one of their institutions especially for 
young defective delinquents. Thus, in 46 
states the adult feebleminded offender is 
placed into one of our penal institutions or 
returned to society. In prison he generally 
fails to adjust as well as when he returns 
to society. This means that soon he will 
commit another crime and be committed 
to prison again. We must realize that there 
are at least 100,000 of these criminals in the 
country today. Some are at large and over 
90% of those who are incarcerated will 
sooner or later return to society. 

Massachusetts is using a unique system 
in which the court can legally make and 
record a finding of defective delinquent, 
and committments of mental defectives are 
made to the Department of Mental Diseas- 
es. The Department then places this per- 
son either in an institution for the feeble- 
minded, or one for defective delinquents, 
or by supervision in the community, or by 
discharging him entirely. In New York, a 
special state institution for male defective 
delinquents was established 16 years ago at 
Napanoch. This was the first institution 
of its kind in the United States. These of- 
fenders are received on indeterminate com- 
mitment, and may be kept for life if it 
seems best. In 1930 the Federal Govern- 


ment established an institution at Spring- 


field, Missouri, for the care and treatment 
of Federal offenders, who are mentally de- 
fective. It houses defective delinquents, 
psychopaths, psychotics, sexual perverts, 
etc. 

Some further suggestions for dealing 
with defective delinquent adults are that 
psychiatric clinics should be provided for 
all criminal courts and when the clinic 
finds a guilty offender feebleminded, he 
should be classified as a “Defective Delin- 
quent”. Also, efforts should be made to 
establish special institutions for this type of 
offender, and continued study and research 
should be carried on in behalf of the de- 
fective delinquent by qualified persons.The 
techniques for understanding the defective 
delinquent as to his mechanisms are only 
partially developed. He does not react to 
social situations as other children do.There- 
fore, the specialists in education, medicine, 
psychiatry, psychology, social work, and 
sociology, are needed for better detection 
and improved treatment of this group of 
offenders. The extent of deficiency could 
be determined by more thorough mental 
and physical examination. Every possible 
rehabilitative effort should be made so that 
as large a percent as possible can be suc- 
cessfully returned to society as useful and 
happy citizens. 

James J. Brooks, 
Monticello, N. Y. 


Activity-INTERVIEW IN THE Stupy oF De- 
LINQUENCY. GeorGE E. GARDNER AND 
KennetH I. Wotan. American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry. 11:143-150, January, 
1941. 


Psychiatrists usually begin their work 
under severe handicaps when studying and 
treating the delinquent. A child referred 
to the clinic by a court may assume an at- 
titude of “this is but another way of get- 
ting me into an institution.” The child feels 
insecure and that he has already been ques- 
tioned to death. Some delinquents take the 
attitude of “Pll tell what I want and what 
will help me.” These types plus others are 
well known to psychiatrists, hence they 
must check the information in the histor- 
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ies of the probation officer and social ser- 
vice worker. 

An attempt to expand and verify some 
information and impressions gained in the 
psychiatric interview was attempted in the 
Citizenship Training Department of the 
Boston Juvenile Court. The set-up of this 
Department is as follows: delinquents are 
referred by the Juvenile Court, the delin- 
quents must be between 12 and 16, and pre- 
ferably, though not necessarily, first of- 
fenders. The boys must visit the depart- 
ment daily for eight weeks, though the Pro- 
bation Office may reduce this amount. The 
staff includes a psychiatrist, psychologist, a 
boy’s worker, an educational advisor and a 
director. The program is three-fold;there 
is an initial period of observation of two 
or three weeks wherein the boy is encour- 
aged to talk over his problems, there is a 
period of daily participation in games and 
exercises with other boys, and there is a 
period of attendance in classrooms where 
problems pertinent to him are discussed. 
This procedure gave a true estimate of the 
boy rather than resorting to the interview 
technique solely for in these activities the 
stage was deliberately set to study the 
boy in action in boy’s activities. 

When facilities for observed activities 
are available the following accure to sup- 
plement the interview: 

Rapport and Indentification.The work- 
er’s attendance and interest in games, con- 
versation, quarrels, etc., helped to establish 
rapport for some of the boys lost reserve 
and antagonism. 

Aggression. The determination of the 
amount and kind of aggression is one of 
the major concerns in the study of any de- 
linquency. The outbursts of hostility found 
in aggression can be looked upon as an ex- 
pression of a crude and undisciplined emo- 
tions are as a symptomatic expression of 
deep-seated frustration. The form of ag- 
gression expressed by the boy in his direct- 
ed play activities is considered in the inter- 
view. 

Emotional Stability. Emotional insta- 
bility is usually thrown into relief first in 
the company of the other boys and is 
sometimes noticeable in the interview. Im- 
pulsivity, temper tantrums, moodiness, sulk- 
iness, etc., may be exhibited. Concern over 
physique and maturity are revealed as the 
boy attempts to compete with other boys. 


Emotional reactions of a boy to his obesity, 
or frailness, or lack of pubertal develop- 
ment (all of which can only be surmised 
in the interview) are clearly displayed in 
the activity group. 

Energy and Drive. The delinquent’s 
output of energy and drive can be meas- 
ured in the activity interview. 

Sociality. Many delinquents lack the 
ability to get along with others. Delinquen- 
cy itself is a disturbance in group relation- 
ships of some type. Competitions have 
been devised to increase sociality. 

Social and Cultural Standards. It is im- 
portant to know the social and cultural 
standards of a delinquent. Questions such 
as: are the boy’s standards American, does 
he live up to the standards for which he has 
been trained, is he polite, can he distinguish 
truth, can he be trusted in ordinary rela- 
tionships—all these must be considered. 

Comparative Assets and Abilities. Or- 
dinary tests and examinations are not 
enough to give us a picture of a delinquent 
with any degree of accuracy. We must 
have more than I. Q. and routine educa- 
tional tests. Interest, concentration, ability 
to get along with others, practical judge- 
ment leadership etc. must be considered. 

Capacity for Taking Responsibility. 
Many delinquents can not accept the con- 
sequences of their behavior. So often is 
this true that certain types of delinquency 
can be looked upon as caused by a kind 
of immaturity, characterized more by ir- 
responsibility than by maliciousness. 

Study of Gang Units. Juvenile de- 
linquency is usually committed with other 
boys. When a complete gang is referred 
to the Citizen Training Department it is 
possible to observe the boy’s role in the 
group. Gang units must be studied from 
viewpoints of leadership, cohesion through 
loyality, degree of crimes committed, ac- 
cidental or purposeful organization, etc. 

The general advantages of an activity- 
interview method can be found in. 

“1. The study can be direct, immediate, 
and continuous. 

“2. The group is a natural non-arti- 
ficial social situation in which habitual 
patterns of behavior, significant in de- 
linquency, are expressed. 

“3. Rapport is established with ease 
and naturalness. 
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“4, Fresh original material may be de- 
veloped with us, which in turn can be used 
in the boy’s treatment. 

“5. It offers objective checks on sub- 
jective estimates based on interview data. 

“6. It permits an intelligent selection of 
cases for psychiatric or non-psychiatric 
treatment.” 

Chester D. Owens, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 


PsycHopaTHic Personality. Emerson A. 
Nortu. Diseases of the Nervous System. 
1:136-142 May, 1940. 


Much carelessness has characterized the 
way in which the term psychopathic per- 
sonality has been used. This is evidenced 
by the wide variety of terms which have 
been employed to refer to the same type of 
condition. The term psychopathic is not 
a good term for it is not descriptive but is 
vague, misleading, and contradictory. Psy- 
chopathic really means sick mind, and is 
not to be confused with psythotic states. 
In fact, psychopathic personality indicates 
a disorder of personality rather than one 
of mind. It would be much better to use 
the term pathological personality. 

Psychopathic personality is considered 
as a type of personality which is expressed 
in behavior that is out of tune with the in- 
dividual’s situation in life. This usually in- 
volves the group in which he lives. This be- 
havior may not be evidence of psychosis 
nor delinquency, but is a type of behavior 
which exists between the respective be- 
havior of the insane and those of normal 
balance. The most outstanding character- 
istics of this behavior is that it is abnormal, 
non-constructive, and leads to maladjust- 
ment and becomes detrimental to society. 

It is definitely indicated that there can 
be pathology of the brain, due to the re- 
sult of injury or disease, without evidence 
of psychosis or psychopathic personality. 
The genesis of the latter is poorly under- 
stood. Some contend that the defects of 
the psychopath are always constitutional 
while contend that the condition- 
ing of the instinctive forces make him 

However, it seems more rea- 
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what he is. 


sonable to take a middle course and con- 
clude that psychopathic personality can be 
the result of either or both. The condition 
must be regarded as an inherent one since 
it is so interwoven with the mental fabric 
of the individual. 

Schneider discusses the subject from 
the biological angle and refers to such types 
of psychopaths as hyperactive, depressive, 
fanatic, moody, explosive, ruthless, etc. 
Others may mean the same thing yet use 
a different terminology in describing it. 
It would seem that abnormal behavior, di- 
agnosed as Psychopathic in some patients, 
has been traced back to childhood or early 
infancy. In others, the behavior seems to 
have been normal up to the period of ad- 
olescence. In the former case the prog- 
nosis is usually unfavorable while in the 
latter the prognosis was more favorable, 
since certain changes in the environment 
can be made which may help the patient. 
However, the years of experience of the 
author have caused him to conclude that 
the results of treatment of the psychopath 
have been quite disappointing regardless 
of the age when manifestation of abnor- 
mality appeared. This would seem to in- 
dicate that all psychopathic states are due 
to some constitutional factor determined 
by heredity, injury, or disease. The per- 
sonality is the integration of the psychic 
and body functions, together with the emo- 
tions, into an expression of life centered 
about the situation in which one lives. The 
constitutional factor or the environment 
working alone could not produce such a 
condition but the combination of the two 
is required. It remains true that clinical 
symptoms vary greatly, diagnosis is diffi- 
cult, satisfactory treatment is unestablish- 
ed, methods of prevention practically un- 
known, and that the psychopath is one of 
the major problems to the parents, educa- 
tors, courts, and social organizations, and 
presenis a rea! chalienge to the mental hy- 
gienist and the psychiatrist. All are ask- 
ing for help in working cut proper meth- 
ods of handling the psychopaths. Mucit 
more than mere diagnestic service must 
ke done. There has not been sufficient 
opportunity to study the psychepath for a 
sufficient length of time under properly 
controiled scientific supervision. He has 
been an outcast to hospitals of all kinds. 
Many psychopaths have been confined 
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periodically and for indefinite lengths of 
time in our penal and correctional insti- 
tutions, where there has not been the at- 
tempt nor the facilities to study him ade- 
quately. 

The author cites several individual cas- 
es to show more specifically many of his 
observations and findings. It is unfortun- 
ate that proper facilities and situations are 
so poorly and inadequately provided as 
shown in the eventual results with individ- 
ual cases with serious problems attending 
their way. 

Some of the greatest needs at the pres- 
ent time in a satisfactory solution of the 
problem of the psychopath are as follows: 
First, there is need of clarification of the 
term psychopathic personality, and it must 
be realized that this type of case is not so 
much a correctional or penal problem but 
a medical one. Secondly, there is need for 
the establishment of suitable hospitals 
where the psychopaths may be segregated, 
studied, and treated by means of the latest 
and best known techniques. Thirdly, there 
is need for a research unit in these hos- 
pitals with proper facilities, and an inter- 
ested and well trained personnel to carry 
on continuous scientific studies. It is hoped 
that through such studies, proper methods 
of treating the psychopath may be deter- 
mined. 

James J. Brooks, 
Monticello, N. Y. 


REMARKS ON THE INTERACTION OF PERPETRA- 
TOR AND Victim. Hans von HENTIG. Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law and Criminology. 
31:303-309, Sept.-Oct., 1940. 


Crime is regarded as an occurrence 
which falls upon the victim without his 
help or cooperation. Generally this is true. 
However, it is frequently noted that there 
is a real mutuality between perpetrator and 
victim. While this is a curious phenomen- 
on of criminal life, it has escaped the at- 
tention of socio-pathology. If there are 
born criminals, then there are born vic- 
tims. The interaction action between per- 
petrator and victim is limited in this paper 
to three major crimes: murder, rape and 
confidence game. 


The major part of perfect murder vic- 
tims is formed by four types: the depres- 
sive, the greedy of gain, the wanton, and 
the tormentor. The depressive type of vic- 
tim heads the group. The dejected person 
lacks ordinary prudence and discretion. 
Some scholars say that the depressed per- 
son is dominated by a secret and subcon- 
scious desire to be annihilated. The greedy- 
of-gain victim shows an inclination to be 
victimized. The possibility of easy money 
acts like a drug and removes all normal in- 
hibitions and deadens any well-founded 
suspicion in some individuals. The wanton- 
type is lead to his death by the possibili- 
ties of a clandestine affair. Youthful girls 
and middle-aged women aid in their own 
murder when they are lead away by their 
passions. The sensuality of a girl is often 
heightened by: climatic influences, isolation 
of a solitary trip, or by menstruation. Jn 
the tormentor type we find some form of 
oppression, parental,marital, or other which 
has lasted for a long time. While certain 
individuals solve their problems by “get- 
ting out of the house for all time”, or by 
getting a divorce, many victims of this type 
are killed by the perpetrator who can find 
no other means than physical annihilation. 
The tormentor father may meet death at 
the hands of a son who has matured phy- 
sically after having stood for years of 
abuse. It, therefore, becomes difficult to 
say who was really the culprit and who 
the victim. Neither is guiltless and both 
cooperated. 


In cases of sex crimes, some courts 
have referred to the victim of seduction 
as a “quasi particeps criminis.” In Ameri- 
can law all women participating in incest 
are considered accomplices if they have 
not been forced or deceived. In cases of 
rape, many defendants claim that the vic- 
tim had requested the criminal deed.While 
this excuse is lame in some cases, Lepp- 
mann points out the incredible depravity 
of many half-grown-up girls. 


The felony of false pretenses as a rule 
has the cooperation of the victim. By this 
means (false pretenses) the defrauded per- 
son is tempted to act against his better- 
ment. There is, perhaps, no crime in which 
the interaction of the swindler and the de- 
frauded person is evident as in bunco. It 
is impossible to beat an honest man in a 
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confidence game. A sucker, according to 
confidence men, must have sufficient mon- 
ey and be willing to use dishonest methods 
to make more. 

The ideal state to be reached would 
be a separation in time of the fatally 


harmonizing parties and then we would 
have a potential perpetrator without a vic- 
tim and a potential victim without a per- 
petrator. 
Chester D. Owens, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 


C-Clinical Psychology 


RECIDIVISM AND INTELLIGENCE. A. A. Hart- 
MAN. Journal of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology. 31:417-426, Nov.-Dec., 1940. 


It is stated that “the purpose of this 
study is to examine quantitatively the gen- 
eral relationship between recidivism and 
intelligence.” In this connection the ques- 
tion might be asked as to what extent the 
various degrees of criminality are related 
to the variations in intellectual capacity. 

Many theories have been expounded 
as to the psychological nature of the per- 
sistent offender and the constitutional 
rather than the environmental factors have 
been emphasized. In the past, most of 
these explanations were made with refer- 
ence to so-called feeblemindedness. How- 
ever, modern criminologists have outgrown 
these uni-factor theories. This concept of 
the multiple approach to the understand- 
ing of human behavior is now a clinical 
working basis in criminology and is be- 
coming a plan for research. Controlled an- 
alysis of single factors such as intelligence, 
however, is still an important scientific 
method in this complicated field. A confus- 
ing mixture of conclusions and speculations 
with inadequate supporting evidence char- 
acterizes a survey of scientific literature 
on the relationship of intelligence to recidi- 
vism. In fact, conflicting opinions are sup- 
ported by leading criminologists in the 
United States. 

There have been very few studies of 
adult repeated offenders which have in- 
cluded detailed considerations of intellec- 
tual factors. Furthermore, these studies 
have shown such opposite results as to the 
relationship of recidivism and intelligence 
that the situation shows need of further 
and more valid study and consideration. 
One of the best of the studies made was 
Tulchin’s monograph, “Intelligence and 


Crime,” since it was the most objective 


treatment of the subject. His results which 
were based on psychological examinations 
given to about 10,000 Illinois prisoners in 
the seven year period, 1920-1927, revealed 
that the inmates with records of previous 
commitments made higher median Alpha 
scores than do the men serving their first 
sentence. But, on the whole, the question 
of the relationship between intelligence 
and recidivism is in a decidedly controver- 
sial state. 

The present study is an attempt to take 
advantage of the development of clinical 
psychology and the progress of profession- 
al criminology in the Illinois penal insti- 
tutions and to solve this problem by the 
careful analysis of a large and thoroughly 
studied group of offenders. There were 
over 4000 native-born white felons who had 
been committed by courts in the northern 
counties of Illinois from 1934 to 1939. 
These inmates, when admitted, were given 
the usual psychological, sociological, and 
psychiatric examinations over a three to 
six-week period and the data utilized in 
this study were based upon the results of 
these examinations. Most of the prisoners 
received only the group Army Alpha test 
for determination of intelligence level. 
However, in some cases where additional 
individual tests have been given, the lattter 
ratings have been used. All group and in- 
dividual test ratings were equated in terms 
of mental-ages and intelligence quotients. 


The term recidivism as used in this 
study refers to the formal record of offens- 
es, which is given in the criminal history 
obtained by the sociologist and others. A 
six point scale of previous criminal record 
was used which consisted of the following 
progressive stages: (1) No previous rec- 
ord, (2) arrests only, (3) Minor Record. 
(4) One previous reformatory or prison 
term, (5) One previous reformatory or 
prison term plus a minor record, (6) two 
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or more previous reformatory or prison 
terms. Each prisoner was classified in only 
one of these six categories in accordance 
with his respective criminal record. 

The data were also classified as to age 
and offense. With respect to age these 
groupings were used: 15-24, 25-39, and 40 
years and over. The offense groups in an- 
alysis consisted of the usual, legal categor- 
ies of robbery, larceny, burglary, murder, 
sex, and a miscellaneous group. 

The results are summarized in four 
tables, which show the range and distribu- 
tion of the subjects as to intelligence quo- 
tient, previous criminal record, first offend- 
ers, and recidivists. Table I shows the re- 
sults of the total group regardless of age 
or type of offense. These distributions are 
all skewed towards the upper levels of in- 
telligence, which is due to the fact that the 
most extreme defective cases seldom reach 
prison. This is borne out in that less than 
one in a thousand admissions is as low as 
the imbecile level. The largest group con- 
sists of those with minor records who show 
the lowest average intelligence quotient. 
There is also indicated a comparatively 
lower intelligence for misdeameanants. 

Table II shows the percentage distri- 
bution of intelligence quotients of first of- 
fenders and recidivists. In this table a re- 
cidivist is a convict who has formerly 
served time in a reformatory or prison, and 
of the total 4188 admissions, 1143 or 28% 
are classed as recidivists. It is shown that 
in each of the I. Q. levels above 100, the 
recidivists show consistently higher pro- 
portions. 

Table III shows a comparison of first 
offenders and recidivists by age groups. 
Here, the recidivists reveal a consistently 
higher I. Q. than first offenders in each of 
the age groups, but in general it must be 
concluded that the relationship between 
recidivism and intelligence is independent 
of age. The only appreciable difference 
between the recidivists and first offenders 
as to variability appears in the older age- 
group. 

Table IV presents a comparison of first 
offenders and recidivists in each of the 
categories of general offense. The recidi- 
vists have a higher average I.Q. for all types 
of offense except sex. The differences in 
average I. Q. are quite significant for rob- 
bery and larceny but only slightly signifi- 


cant relationship found for the sex group. 
In all of these Tables, the line of differen- 
tiation between first offenders and recidi- 
vists was placed at one previous penal or 
reformatory term. Recidivism with soci- 
ological or psychiatric diagnosis was not in- 
cluded in the consideration of this study 
even though there would be much merit in 
same if a satisfactory subjective evalua- 
tion could be made by a number of the 
staff members. However, in some cases, 
such a diagnosis was noted and studied and 
the results seemed to bear out the validity 
of the objective criterion of recidivism em- 
ployed and to substantiate the main find- 
ing of higher intelligence for the recidivist 
group. 

The conclusion that persistent offend- 
ers are brighter than first offenders must 
be considered somewhat as a refutation of 
scientific and currently popular opinion. 
It was further shown that adult white of- 
fenders are easily equal to or above the in- 
telligence level of the general population. 
It is stated that recidivism is often defined 
as a tendency to relapse into criminal be- 
havior, which implies the presence of fac- 
tors that are pathological in nature and 
thus inherent in the individual. But, ac- 
tually continuous anti-social behavior seems 
to be more characteristic of brighter indi- 
viduals who are probably endowed better 
in a biological sense. Yet, it appears that 
both ethical and unethical conduct are to 
some extent a product of reason. The more 
intelligent individual reacts to inequalities 
or injustices in our present civilization, and 
protest most vigorously. This would sup- 
port the theory that crime is a cultural out- 
come and a symptom of a social rather 
than an individual disorganization.The pos- 
sibility is then raised that the recidivists 
are the criminal correlates of the political 
rebels, the radicals, and the non-conformists 
of more polite sociey. 

James J. Brooks, 
Monticello, N. Y. 





PrerRsONALITY QUESTIONNAIRE GIVEN TO IN- 
MATES OF A STATE Prison. JoHN G. Mar- 
CHAND Jr. Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology. 29:90-96, May-June, 1938. 

An effort was made to devise a brief 
oral disguised questionnaire to be given 
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prison inmates along with the reception 
psychometric examination. It was hoped 
that this questionnaire would yield results 
which would indicate significant relation- 
ships with several past social adjustment 
factors. However the disguise was not suc- 
cessful in nine of the first fifty cases and 
thus a second form was given to the re- 
maining fifty of whom four seemed to pen- 
etrate the disguise. The one hundred in- 
mates chosen were from various sectors of 
the population according to crime and sen- 
tence. The responses given by the inmates 
were fairly true expressions of the sub- 
jects’ true emotional states at the time of 
the tests. 

Eight questions were used in each 
questionnaire as follows: 

(Questionnaire No. 1) 
1. It’s a fine day, isn’t it? or, 
It’s a dull day, isn’t it? or, 
It looks like rain (or snow), doesn’t 
it? 

2. What do you do in your spare 
time, have you any hobbies? 

3. Are you interested in sports? 

4. What do you like to do in the line 
of work, is there any work you like best? 

5. Have you any ambitions in any line 
of work? 

6. Do you think the country is being 
run right? 

7. Did you go to church often? 

8. Did you get on O. K. with your 
family? 

(Questionnaire No. II) 

1. It’s a fine day, isn’t it? or—one of 
the other alternatives. 

2. If you had all possible chances 
from the start and all opportunities, what 
course in life would you have taken, what 
work would you have chosen? 

3. What do you do in your spare 
time, have you any hobbies? 

4. Are you interested in sports? 

5. Do you think the country is run 
right? 

6. Are you a church-going man? 


7. All of us have different feelings on 
the subject of sex, do you think you have 
stronger sex desires than other men? 

8. Did you get on O. K. with your 
family? 

From these questions measurements on 
responsiveness and emotional tone were 
obtained. The emotional tone of cynicism 
was dropped when it was revealed that on- 
ly one case out of eight gave this type of 
reply. The quantity of the response was 

easured by a rating of one for no re- 
sponse, or one or two syllables, a rating of 
two for one or two short sentences, a rat- 
ing of three for one too long, or one very 
long, sentences, and a rating of four or 
more than thirty words. Past social adjust- 
ment factors were also rated: criminal rec- 
ord (five steps), employment record (five 
steps), family relationship (four steps) ,and 
psychiatric classification (three steps). The 
lowest index of these represented the best 
adjustment. The measurement of mental 
age was also recorded for each and utilized 
with the four past social adjustment data 
as correlative material against the measure- 
ments of the questionnaire. 

The results included: a consistent trend 
of the amout of tones, parole violators were 
more despondent, long termers showed a 
superabundance of dead tone at the ex- 
pense of despondency and euphoria. The 
correlation of mental age with responsive- 
ness and euphoria showed a slight postive 
relationship. The correlations between 
criminal and employment records were 
low. 

These questionnaires were tested for 
reliability and validity. The reliability of 
the first questionnaire was plus .45, for the 
second plus .51. The validity of the ques- 
tionnaires was checked with two other rat- 
ers at the end of a year. A questionnaire 
of this sort appears to measure euphoria as 
a true emotional state. 


Chester D. Owens, 
Woodbourne, New York. 
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D- Social & Statistics 


Criminotocy In Germany. WAttTER S. 
Lanpecker. Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology. 31:551-575, Jan.-Feb., 1941. 


German investigation of criminology 
has tended to fall into clearer, more defi- 
nitely delineated avenues of approach than 
is apparent in the American scheme. From 
a legalistic point of view the purposes of 
punishment of the offender have shown 
changing attitudes through the years. Kant 
(1724-1804) laid the basis of modern liber- 
al and humanitarian ideas by stressing the 
need for study of the individual. To him 
the measure of punishment should be de- 
termined by the principal of retaliation. 
The administration of justice to Kant, 
therefore, was merely the application of 
pure abstract reasoning. Hegel (1770-1831) 
justified punishment as an act of retribu- 
tion. The criminal act was considered as 
a negation of the law and, therefore, the 
law in punishing that act was restablishing 
its own dignity and purpose. In a sense the 
criminal, therefore, rendered the law a ser- 
vice: namely, the opportunity of trans- 
forming itself from a static concept into a 
dynamic one. Right and justice in Hagel’s 
opinion have their seat in the free will. In 
1813 Anselm von Feurbach (1775-1833) 
achieved one of the most significant steps 
in German criminology by the establish- 
ment of the Bavarian Penal Code. The the- 
ory back of this code is that punishment 
in itself is a real deterrent and that the exe- 
cution of punishment is only a secondary 
matter.It is essentially a theory of “psycho- 
logical coercion”. 

The pleasure derived from the gains 
attained by the criminal of paid resulting 
from the punishment of the act. Karl 
Krause (1781-1832) laid the basis for the 
sociological approach and to crime preven- 
tion itself through his theory that criminal 
tendencies are not inherent characteristics 
but are directly the result of environment. 
The reformation of the will of the offend- 
er in his opinion is the ultimate goal of 
penal education. Hans von Hentig, for- 
merly professor of criminology at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, Germany, and now hold- 
ing a similar position in the University of 





Colorado, inclines toward the Darwinian 
theory of natural selection as applied to 
penology. It is a sort of a Darwinian hy- 
pothesis in reverse. Punishment places the 
offender as an individual in a less favorable 
position toward competition with his fel- 
lowmen and, therefore, lessens his chances 
for survival to that extent. The ultimate re- 
sults of the application of punishment, 
therefore, tend to eliminate the anti-social 
individual. 

Among the most influential of the in- 
vestigators in Germany is Franz von Liszt 
(1851-1919). He was the first to recognize 
that there are individual differences among 
offenders. He is the founder of the So- 
ciological School of Criminology in Ger- 
many. To him the reformation of the of- 
fender could be best obtained by habitual- 
izing him to regular work. He was the first 
to advocate the indeterminate sentence 
and to state that the chronic recidivist 
should be isolated from society. 

Wilhelm Sauer was the first among 
German investigators to offer a classifica- 
tion of offenders although Liszt had a rath- 
er general grouping of criminals into three 
types of acute criminals, recidivist crimi- 
nals, and chronic criminals. Sauer’s two 
large categories include acts of violence 
and offenses of gain. 

The anthropological approach was em- 
phasized by the followers of the School of 
Lombroso, particularly Hans Kurella. He 
differs from Lombroso in denying that 
the criminological traits could result from 
degeneration. Among physical stigmata 
noted by him were those resulting from 
prenatal diseases, cerebral and infantile par- 
alysis and conditions affecting normal de- 
velopment. The outstanding man in Ger- 
many in this school, however, has been Er- 
nest Kretschmer who correlated certain 
types of body build with behavior traits. 
The three main types of body build listed 
by Kretschmer are: 

(a) Asthenic which is tall, thin, lean 
and narrowchested, 

(b) Athletic, middlesized to tall, with 
broad shoulders, strong muscular develop- 
ment and narrow hips, and 

(c) Pyknic with rounded, soft broad 
face, fat paunch, deep vaulted chest. 
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Kretschmer felt that the asthenic and 
athletic types were prone to the cyclothy- 
mic and the pyknic body build to schizo- 
thymic mode of reaction. W. Sauer car- 
ried this idea further and said that the cy- 
clothymes tended more to crimes of vio- 
lence and brutality while the schizothymes 
tended to fraud, embezzlement, and receiv- 
ing stolen goods. In the United States Al- 
bert Hooton recently received wide pub- 
licity for his viewpoints on the anthropo- 
logical causations of crime. Hooton based 
his categories largely on differences in 
height and weight. He felt that certain 
constitutional types are associated with cer- 
tain offenses; for example, the short slender 
types tend toward burglary, larceny, and 
recidivism; the tall types, to murder; and 
the short fat types, to sex crimes. 

The psychological approach has been 
cultivated assiduously in Germany (Italy 
favors the anthropological approach;France 
the social approach). The work of Sig- 
mund Freud (1856 - 1939) has assumed 
worldwide significance. His fundamental 
teachings of the role of the unconscious 
in influencing human behavior have been 
applied directly to the explanation of anti- 
social behavior especially in the United 
States by Franz Alexander and Hugo Staub. 
These authors believe that the criminal is 
the outcome of a developmental condition 
by which the individual has been prevented 
from adjusting himself to society. He has 
been frustrated in materializing his desires 
especially those which are not socially ac- 
ceptable. Other writers have postulated 
that the frustration which results from 
these repressions have led to acts of ag- 
gression not necessarily directed toward 
the agent of the frustration. Crime accord- 
ing to this theory is an aggression against 
the body politic. Factors of frustration are 
poverty, unsatisfactory occupation, meager 
education, physical inferiorities, unsatisfac- 
tory marital conditions, home conditions, 
etc. From this point of view the volume 
of crime is a function of the interaction 
and balance between the degree of frustra- 
tion of the individual on the one hand and 
the degree of anticipation of the punish- 
ment on the other. Criminal behavior may 
be a means of compensation for a feeling 
of inferiority. Some of the followers of 
Freud believe that essentially the criminal 
has a marked need for dependency and has 


an unusually stressed feminine component. 
The criminal act is compensatory for these 
deficiencies. The unconscious feeling of 
guilt present in these individuals has it or- 
igin in forbidden wishes often of an in- 
cestuous nature. These, of course, have 
been repressed from early childhood. In 
order for the individual to relieve this feel- 
ing of guilt, he must find ways and means 
of being punished. The commitment of 2 
criminal act with the punishment follow- 
ing thereafter tends to assuage the tension 
from feelings of guilt. Jail may offer a 
condition of dependency and the lack of 
responsibility is a privilege in itself to cer- 
tain types of individuals. 

Alfred Adler (1870-1937) stresses the 
compensatory efforts made by the individ- 
ual toward inferiority feelings. Crime, in 
his opinion, is an over-compensatory act. 
In Germany Professor Gotthold Bohne, 
Director of the Criminological Institution 
at the University of Cologne, adapted the 
Adlerian theory to express the modern ten- 
dency toward the increase in the rate of 
capital crimes and the recklessness in the 
commission of crimes especially with re- 
gard to contempt of human life.Bohne feels 
that the industrial age has increasingly de- 
graded the individual into a mere cog in 
the machinery so that he has lost the satis- 
faction of achieving something and of pur- 
suing and attaining a goal. A great feeling 
of inferiority is thereby engendered. The 
need for individualizing oneself and gain- 
ing attention becomes imperative.The crim- 
inal act of violence which will be highly 
publicized gives the individual that con- 
spicuousness he so desires. 

The sociological approach has been 
greatly neglected in ermany. Gustav As- 
chaffenburg published in 1913 his “Crime 
and its Repression” in which the social 
causes of crime were delineated and the 
foundation laid for future work in this 
field. His teachings were neglected by the 
Germans, however, with the possible excep- 
tion of Franz Exner. Exner visited Ameri- 
ca in 1934 and was very much impressed 
by two aspects of the American investiga- 
tions which he attempted to reproduce in 
Germany. The ecological investigations of 
crime, particularly such studies as those of 
Shaw’s delinquent areas in Chicago, could 
not be demonstrated in a similar attempt 
by Exner in the city of Munich. The stud- 
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ies of recidivism made by the Gluecks 
in America were duplicated in Germany 
with apparently identical results. 

The biological approach is predomi- 
nant in Germany at the present time. This 
is due in part to the fact that the major por- 
tion of the contributions to criminological 
research in Germany have been made by 
psychiatrists and physicians and in part to 
the stress which is placed on the biological 
approach by the National Socialistic Party 
now in control. Research is permitted only 
if it proceeds on the basis of the political 
doctrine of power which holds “the doc- 
trine of the determination of human be- 
havior by blood and race.’ This same phen- 
omenon, of course, has occurred in Rus- 
sia which holds investigations to the Marx- 
ian idealogy of the socio-economic ap- 
proach. The investigations of Fredrich 
Stumpfl have led to his conclusion that 
crime is the product of certain character 
traits which are inherited. His studies 
were made on 195 recidivists compared 
with 166 occasional offenders. The family 
history of the first group shows a marked 
incidence of offenders as compared with 
that of the second group. His methods 
have been unscientific. His selection of 
material is open to doubt. The author is 
inclined to discredit this investigation. 
One of the most interesting side-lights to 
the biological approach to the origin of 
crime is the study of twins.Identical twins 
which have developed from the same ov- 
um were studied in comparison with fra- 
ternal twins which have developed from 
two different ova. The theory is that if 
in the case of identical twins, one sibling 
is an offender, the other should be an of- 
fender also because both have the same 
hereditary qualities. Among fraternal 
twins, however, the other sibling is ex- 
pected to be non-criminal since the two 
differ in their hereditary make-up. In 
Germany Johannes Lange took a small seri- 
es of these two categories of twins and 
drew conclusions that the identical twins 
showed a much higher incidence of crim- 
inality than the others. In the United 
States the work of Aaron Rosanoff along 
the same lines with a larger series than 
that employed by Lange seemed to give 
similar results. The author points out the 
fallacy of these investigations inasmuch 
as environmental factors in the raising of 


twins cannot be eliminated to any greater 
extent than in the raising of any other 
type of child. 

V. C. B. 





DELINQUENCY as A Sociorocic Prosiem. 
M. Beck. Zeitschrift fiir Kinderbeil- 
kunde. 48:151-187. 1939. 


The time-worn problem as to whether 
the origin of delinquency lies in essentially 
hereditary or environmental factors is again 
raised by the author. In his opinion the 
majority of psychiatrists attribute juvenile 
delinguency as being due to endogenous 
factors. Educators and judges are inclined 
to look into the social conditions and not 
the make-up of the individual as being the 
main causative factor of delinquency. 
Freud’s theory of the misconduct of the 
individual appears to the author as being 
too limited in its viewpoint. Adler has 
denied the possibility of the inheritance of 
psychic dispositions and explains delin- 
quency as the result of the operations of 
the inferiority complex. 

The author made a study of 200 juven- 
iles in the out-patient department of the 
University of Leipzig. Environment is con- 
sidered by the author as being comprised 
not only of the family group but any of the 
social phenomena which the individual con- 
tacts. He found that the rural districts had 
a lesser incidence of delinquency than the 
cities. With respect to social status the 
majority of delinquents were found to be 
derived from the unskilled laboring class. 
Familial conditions, such as drunkenness, 
prostitution, broken homes, negligence, bru- 
tality on the part of the parents, have been 
potent factors in causing delinquency. 
Orphans or individuals having only one 
parent or illegitimate children are especially 
liable to become delinquent. The author 
refers to the constitutional predisposition 
of the individual toward delinquency as 
an “Anlage”. The abnormal predisposition 
of the individual renders him more sus- 
ceptible to the above-named social stresses 
so that delinquency becomes much more 
frequent in such an individual than in one 
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of normal inherited make-up. The moral 
factor seems to have a greater relationship 
to the “Anlage” than do defects in the 
social environment. A mutual relationship, 
of course, exists between “Anlage” and 
environment. Nevertheless children with 
the hereditary predisposition represented 
by the “Anlage” tend to become de- 
linquent even if environmental conditions 
are perfect. Obviously, the greater the de- 
fect in constitutional make-up of the in- 
dividual, the easier it is for anti-social con- 
duct to occur. Of the various defects in 
constitutional make-up the emotions are 
perhaps the most important. Those in- 
dividuals with a marked emotional im- 
balance tend to form an asocial rather than 
an anti-social group. The individuals with 
limited emotional range frequently are 
definitely anti-social. The anti-social groups 
are actively engaged in a fight against their 
environment, whereas the other group 
is indifferent to environment and has very 
little sense of responsibility toward them- 
selves or others. Difficulties arise in the 
asocial individual about the time of puberty 
and the progression of the individual as a 
social deviate is steady and in a deterior- 
ating manner. Such individuals have diffi- 
culty in adjusting themselves to positions 
and to conditions and as a result, drop into 
the habit of vagabondage. They do not 
plan in advance but are inclined to act im- 
pulsively. The emotionalized “Anlage” 
group are extremely changeable and show 
their defects at an early age. They lack 
the resistance and endurance. Their anti- 
social conduct is usually planned. 

With reference to social maladjust- 
ments the females are more inclined to 
get into difficulty than males. Prostitution 
may be used as a means of livelihood but 
in many instances is merely a craving for 
amusement, search for excitement, or desire 
to get rich quick. In only a small percent- 
age of cases could the author find a path- 
ologicaily increased sexual urge. A high in- 
cidence of mental defectiveness is shown 
among this group. The author concludes 
by stressing the balance between “Anlage” 
and environment, stating that there is 
always interaction of the two; the greater 
the role of the “Anlage” the poorer the 
prognosis in children. 


Wi11aM Fernuorr Woodridge, N.Y. 
Jutivs Scuwartz, Woodridge, N.Y. 


Tue INpDIvMUAL AND THE Group... Wr- 
uiAM E. Bratz. American Journal of 
Sociology. 44:829-838, 1939. 


The author tends strongly toward the 
belief that social behavior is a derived 
rather than a basic pattern. Hereditary 
forces are assigned an entirely secondary 
role. The sum total of an individual’s so- 
cial behavior is the result of his experience 
in the various social situations in which 
he lives. This is not merely a matter of 
the individual’s being subjected to a series 
of physical and sensory stimuli but it is 
the matter of shifting patterns of interac- 
tion between the individual and other in- 
dividuals in the environment as well as 
the environment itself. The author as- 
signs these reactions to three categories: 

(1) An initiated act on the part of 

the individual to induce another indi- 
vidual into the realm of his influence. 

(2) A response on the part of the 

individual to an initiated act of another 
individual, and 

(3) Maintaining oneself in a social 

situation without contributing to it. For 
example, watching, listening, and at- 
tending. 

All social behavior whether it be of 
infants, adolescents, or adults may be as- 
signed to one or more of these categories. 

The author’s studies of the Dionne 
quintuplets, which are charted in this ar- 
ticle, serve admirably his leading conten- 
tions. The quintuplets being brought up 
apparently under the same conditions of 
environment, nevertheless exhibit individ- 
ual personalities which might easily be at- 
tributed to hereditary rather than environ- 
mental factors. To do so according to the 
author is a fallacy and does not make ap- 
plication of the three interactions which 
have been outlined above; namely, any 
one of the quintuplets at any given mo- 
ment is not only influencing the others 
but their interrelationship through such 
influence develops a pattern of response 
which is an interaction of basic signifi- 
cance to all of the quintuplets concerned 
in the situation at that particular moment. 
Hence, the shifting relationships between 
the quintuplets provide an ever-chang- 
ing pattern which can never be fixed and 
which is different for each one of the 
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quintuplets participating in it. According- 
ly, it is easy to understand how different 
personalities among the quintuplets can 
develop on the basis of environmental in- 
fluences. When two people meet there is 
need for one to become dominant in the 
situation. The person who thus becomes 
dominant or the other who becomes sub- 
missive does not assume this relationship 
merely as the result of conflict of oppos- 
ing wills but such an attitude may be a 
consistent pattern with that individual 
which has been found by him to be an 
adequate means for getting for himself 
the most out of his environment. Thus, 
a person submits knowing that in the long 
run he would achieve more out of a situa- 
tion than through a dominant overbear- 
ing attitude However, ways and means 
of attainment vary constantly. By trial 
and experience the individual learns that 
he is most successful by adopting certain 
types of behavior and certain attitudes to- 
ward others. This becomes his pattern of 
response and it tends on the whole to be 
a rather constant pattern for that individ- 
ual over a course of time. The individ- 
ual has certain common basic needs and in 
one way or another he tends constantly 
to attain those needs. Some of the basic 
needs of the individual are cultural, sex, 
emotional changes, need for change of en- 
vironment, satisfcation of appetites, etc. 
There is widespread belief that in the 
early years the individual is dependent to 
a great extent upon his mother for the 
satisfaction of such basic needs. The auth- 
or, however, takes exception to this belief 
and feels that the environment provides 
the forces of social behavior rather than 
“mother instinct” itself. In accordance 
with this concept children may easily and 
successfully be trained aside from their 
mothers. From birth to the age of eight- 
een months the infant shows no _ social 
pattern as such. At the end of that time, 
however, social consciousness is evidenced 
by the attempt to exercise one or more of 
the three categories of response mention- 
ed previously in the article; namely, at- 
tempt to influence others, the response to 
such influence initiated by another party, 
or the maintenance of a passive watchful 
attitude. The child becomes social when 
he learns to compare his own experiences 
with those of others and thereby modifies 


Ve —— 


his behavior so as to derive from the en- 

vironment the factors which will be most 

potent in satisfying his own basic needs. 
V¥V.G. Bs 





Tue Community as A Sociat Group. E. 
T. Hier. American Sociological Re- 
view, 6:189-202, April 1941. 


The author begins his article with the 
statement that whether or not a commu- 
nity may be regarded as a social group 
depends not upon the definitions offered 
but on the discoverable characteristics of 
systems that are designated as communi- 
ties and groups. A social group compris- 
es persons aeting with reference to given 
aims in the prosecution of which an in- 
tegration of roles and an ordering of so- 
cial relations come into play. 

The author lists four analytical ele- 
ments that are identifiable in this state- 
ment, namely (1) a personnel; (2) a test 
of admissions to membership; (3) distinc- 
tive roles or functions of the members; 
and (4) norms regulating the conduct of 
the personnel. 

A social group is, therefore, reviewed 
as a special type or class of cultural-social 
system which forms in the general cultur- 
al setting but is comprised of agents which 
are values, one to another, and who as- 
sume a set of ranking and functional 
places or roles. In other words, they as 
agents construct the system in which they 
are means and objects of valuation to one 
another. 

A sharp distinction is made in that 
while all social groups can be assigned to 
an area in the sense that they are con- 
structed by people living in delimitable 
spaces, it does not necessarily mean that 
all groups are communities. It, therefore, 
follows that a community is only one sys- 
tem constructed by people in defined 
areas. The inclusion of a class of values 
in an integration, constitutes a separate 
type of system and the inclusion of an 
area or locality as a datum in a system de- 
finable as the genuine group, gives us the 
subtype “Community group”. Just as the 
inclusion of other elements such as re- 
ligion, education, etc., constitute other 
types of groups. 
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A paragraph is devoted by the author 
to a so-called “disorganized community” 
which comprises a populated locality 
which is in no way bound together by a 
religious organization, welfare society, 
chamber of commerce, or other like 
groups. Thus, such a disorganized com- 
munity is not necessarily to be classed as 
a community group as here defined. A 
tentative plan is offered for the inductive 
study of the general aspects of communi- 
ties involving the following steps. 

I. Identifying the System. The first 
problem in the analysis of a community 
is that of identifying and delimiting the 
given structure. This means the identify- 
ing of the elements of the system and the 
composition of the system. The author be- 
lieves that this problem of identification 
can be made clearer by contrasting it 
with some less critical views as to the 
character of communities. One view holds 
that a community is a concentrated pop- 
ulation (occupancy of geometric space ts 
the determinative criterion), the second, 
identifies the community as a__ locality 
where a concentration of physical struc- 
tures and “institutions” is found. The use- 
fulness of such locality assignment of data 
is recognized, but it is pointed out that 
communities, as a logical class, must be 
studied by means of a frame of reference 
different from that applicable to any of 
the local institutions as these constitute 
systems, and each system must be studied 
with reference to their distinctive ele- 
ments and structure. Thus, the character 
and integration of elements vary for each 
class of social systems, such as family, 
church, school, state and so on. 

II. Analysis of Contents of the Sys- 
tem. A chart has been prepared showing 
the relations between generic and differ- 
entiating group elements and the analyti- 
cal elements of social groups. This chart 
is an elaboration on the form elements 
aforementioned. Following the chart a 
lengthy discussion is held regarding the 
study of the composition or membership 
of the group and classification of the in- 
dividuals comprising it. 

In order to classify a community as 
a type of social group, it must have a test 
of membership. This constitutes the study 
of the means of admission to the group 
such as social an economic requirements. 


religious or political, or others. The resi- 
dents do not have to be an active partici- 
pant in the maintenance of a community. 
They must, however, conform to certain 
norms and be willing to share in certain 
minimal rights and duties. In brief, the 
distinction is made between the communi- 
ty group organization and other systems 
constructed by social actions, the phrase, 
local segment of society, comprising alk 
systems locally produced or maintained. 

The role of the members is listed as 
the next object of research in the analysis 
of the system. This is illustrated by ex- 
changes of labor, goods, and services. The 
overt participation or social actions by 
members in a system constitutes their 
roles. These roles involve the rights and 
duties of their community relations and, 
therefore, lend themselves to study as in- 
dividuals, independent agents and as rep- 
resentatives of groups or associations. The 
more permanently established social ac- 
tions take on the form of recurrent and 
expected reciprocities, resembling an in- 
stitutional arrangement in the local struc- 
ture. The position or rating of members 
of the comunity depends upon the func- 
tions performed or a combination of val- 
ues which are identified with the person, 
such as wealth, residence or family con- 
nection. Studies of rural areas seem to 
show that several of these values must 
coincide in order to produce a high rat- 
ing. In conclusion, it can be said that 
these values can rarely be transferred 
from one locality to another through mi- 
gration but have to be reestablished by 
integration into the system of functional 
and rating roles in the new area or place 
of settlement. 

Norms of personal relations are found 
in every social group, varying with the 
type of group, and the occasion for their 
application. The locality becomes a so- 
cial possession and “place” is experienced 
as a “social space”. The norms are in- 
tegrated into a system comprising mean- 
ingful space, which is regarded as the 
possession and symbol of a locality- 
group. 

The geography of the locality is to 
be carefully considered in discussing 
norms of social relations. Cases in point 
are the aesthetic and other value identi- 
fied with the climate, terrain, and materi- 
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al structures, as even the products which 
are considered to reflect on the self-re- 
spect and the reputation of the residents. 

III. Discovering the Integration of 
Social Systems. Analytic elements vary 
in content, although they are not inde- 
pendent but are functions of one another 
since they inhere as meaningful aspects of 
the empirical situation to be met by peo- 
ple in the business of living. The manner 
of organization of these elements consti- 
tutes the integration of the community 
so that empirical differences may be due 
to the peculiar weight given a particular 
datum. 

A second aspect of integration is giv- 
en as the various groups or associations 
of a locality such as stores, schools, 
churches, etc. These are to be consider- 
ed subsystems of the local society rather 
than of the locality group and are crea- 
tions of the local population. In addi- 
tion, special community-binding agencies 
are formed for directing community af- 
fairs, such as political structures, improve- 
ment associations, etc. 

Subsystems tend to lessen the chances 
of contradiction among the members of 
the community. Families particularly are 
considered in this group. Thus, when 
members of a family occupy unlike posi- 
tions in the community, the family mem- 
bers tend to reconcile or to mitigate the 
contradiction in roles and to bring them 


into harmony with norms that operate 
within the family. 
The author terminates this article 


with the observation that groups may be 
identified as communities if they are set- 
tled contiguously and contain the review- 
ed elements as well as these variant char- 
acteristics and in general one may say 
that the presence of any additional ele- 
ment or any variation in the integration 
of the generic elements constitute a logi- 
cal class of community. 

William G. Rose, 

Woodbourne N. Y. 





Puy osioLocicaL Aspects oF Forensic Psy- 
cuiaTry. Hanz Syz. Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology. 29:76-89, May- 
June, 1938. 

Forensic psychiatry is the effort to in- 
vestigate ilegal or criminal behavior from 





a medical or biological point of view. This 
division of psychiatry deals with the per- 
son who is in conflict with the moral codes 
set up by society. It attempts to trace the 
relationship between criminal or antisocial 
conduct and the behavior observed in psy- 
chotic or neurotic manifestations. Some in- 
vestigators admit that a limited amount of 
work has been accomplished. While the 
investigations of Cabot and the Gleucks in 
the adult field of criminality are discour- 
aging as far as recidivism is concerned, Burt 
as well as Healy and Bronner report that 
in treating juvenile delinquents a well or- 
ganized program yields more positive re- 
sults. 

During the last quarter century much 
psychiatric descriptive literature on the in- 
terplay of personality trends and_ social 
factors leading to crime has been reported. 
Adler, Branham, Glueck, Healy, Karpman, 
Ploscowe, and White have contributed 
considerable in this respect. Constitutional 
factors have been shown to be of some 
worth by Lombroso, Lange, and Rosanoff. 
Sutherland has reported that feebleminded- 
ness has proved relatively unimportant in 
the etiology of crime. Thompson con- 
cludes that “psychosis, mental defect, and 
psychopathic personality account for only 
a small percentage of crimes committed.” 

Environment and personality develop- 
ment leading to criminal acts have also 
been considered by psychiatrists. In the for- 
mer, such factors as family, playgrounds, 
neighborhood, and school have been ex- 
amined. In the latter, relationships between 
mechanisms of the neurotic and the psy- 
chopathic have been tabulated. 

Crime is closely linked with opinions 
on morals. The result is that many investi- 
gations are not as objective as possible. Bur- 
row offers an approach to the problem of 
criminality as a result of observations on 
human behavior reactions as they express 
themselves in social behavior reactions in 
social groups. This method investigates the 
common factors that make for coordina- 
tion as well as for disorganization both in 
the individual and in the larger social set- 
ting. Personal bias based on socially ac- 
cepted trends and prejudices is apt to in- 
fluence scientific formulations. In biology, 
for instance we find an antagonism between 
mechanistic and vitalistic concepts. The 
organismic point of view offers a concep- 
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tual tool that allows a more adequate com- 
prehension of phenomena under observa- 
tion and an investigation without the in- 
trusion of extraneous and emotional fac- 
tors. 


Darwin’s concept of the survival of the 
fittest has often found a too superficial in- 
terpretation in the mind of the scientists 
and the laity. Cooperation has been found 
to have a definite biological basis. Even 
lower organisms have various forms of as- 
sociation and social integration not neces- 
sarily linked to sexual activity. While hu- 
man beings struggle and compete with one 
another for food, mates and safety, they al- 
so work together to insure to one another 
these same indispensible conditions for de- 
velopment and survival. 


Some of the characteristics of the pro- 
cedure suggested by Burrow’s psylobiologi- 
cal investigations and their application to 
the problem of delinquent behavior may be 
stated thus: “The individual is compre- 
hended as an inherent element of the social 
and racial structure; individual and society 
are seen together as parts of one total con- 
stellation. The behavior manifestations of 
the individual are understood as expressions 
of a dynamically structural whole.” From 
this altered frame of reference investiga- 
tions in groups or phylobiological setting 
make it evident that antisocial trends exist 
throughout our entire socio-individual con- 
stellation. On this basis the usual contrast 
between the egotistical individual and that 
of a society thought of as always coopera- 
tive loses its importance. And the con- 
cepts evolved on that basis require recon- 
sideration. Normal behavior and criminal 
behavior as differentiations lose their points. 
There are aggressive-competitive action 
patterns in socially conditioned behavior 
and the socially conditioning of the observ- 
er is also in evidence in his scientific en- 
deavors and concepts. Observation, there- 
fore, in criminality loses its worth unless 
the observer includes himself in the ma- 
terial observed. 


We thus arrive at a fresh evaluation of 
the problem of criminality. We must re- 
cognize that aggressive tendencies occur 
in all phases of our social organism. Crimi- 
nal or delinquent manifestations can be un- 
derstood as symptomatic expressions, which 
are prevalent throughout the behavior 


structure of the community. Many of the 
factors in delinquent personalities and crim- 
inal deeds should be interpreted in the light 
of a more intensive study of the internal 
reaction patterns involved in human be- 
havior generally. 


Chester D. Owens, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 





Tue ADOLESCENT AND His EMOTIONAL Pros- 
LEMS. Frank J. Curran. Diseases of the 
Nervous System. 1:144-147, May, 1940. 


An interesting and most important per- 
iod of life is that representing the gap be- 
tween childhood and adulthood, known as 
the adolescence. When unwisely handled, 
it can also be the most unhappy period not 
only for the adolescent but also for those 
about him. Teachers, parents, and others 
play a significant role in relation to the 
adolescent and this critical time in his life. 
The degree of satisfactory adjustment made 
by an adolescent determines how happy, 
well-adjusted, and capable of meeting the 
situations of life that he will be as an 
adult. The teen age of 12 to 20 is general- 
ly accepted as the standard period known 
as adolescence. It is during these years 
that one hangs on to the pleasures and pro- 
tection of childhood yet looks forward to 
the responsibilities and privileges of ma- 
turity. Among primitive people there is 
really no period of adolescence and in our 
civilization there is no definite time when 
one is recognized in the true sense as an 
adult. This leads to much conflict between 
children and parents. With the exception 
of the mating problem there is no particular 
emotional problem of adolescence. Adoles- 
cents are endowed with a strong urge to 
try various experiments and to get new 
sensations. Careful guidance is needed dur- 
ing this crucial time in order that proper 
understanding, appreciation, and whole- 
some attitudes are learned. Very few ad- 
olescents develop serious mental symptoms 
for which hospitalization is needed, yet the 
majority have emotional problems and 
should have sympathetic understanding and 
tolerance. 
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The physical and organic changes 
which take place in adolescents tend to 
make them extremely self conscious, blush 
easily, and even shun the company of the 
opposite sex. However, in the latter part 
of adolescence there is a change in this at- 
titude. It is quite common that acne ap- 
pears on the face because the small ducts 
or passages for carrying oil to the skin do 
not grow rapidly enough to take care of 
the increased activity of the sweat glands. 
Skin blemishes result and this condition is 
often associated with masturbation. Much 
worry and anxiety often is caused. 


Adolescents of borderline or dull in- 
telligence are compelled to go to school 
and are unable to get satisfaction from 
their school work. They may often be 
ridiculed by other students. Eventually, 
they may become truants and may steal in 
order to get money to go to the movies. 
Ic has been found that most New York 
truants spend their time in the motion pic- 
ture theatres during school hours. These 
adolescent truants may also become in- 
volved in more serious antisocial acts with 
adults. Approximately one-third of the 
adolescent boys sent by the courts to Belle- 
vue Hospital for mental observation are of 
borderline or defective intelligence. Bad 
home life may also contribute to the emo- 
tional problems of the adolescent. Extreme 
poverty, broken homes, or abandonment 
may lead to juvenile delinquency. A fath- 
er may have poor emotional control at 
times and the son imitates the father by 
displaying temper tantrums. In prevention 
of such behavior, parents should control 
their tempers, speech, and general conduct. 
Some adolescents react to quarrels between 
parents by developing hysterical symptoms. 


Another problem which presents itself 
to the adolescent is that of making a de- 
cision as to his career. There is much un- 
certainty usually as to what he wants to 
do and his plans are rapidly changing. Par- 
ents make the situation worse many times 
by their insistence that the adolescent be- 
come what they wish him too, regardless 
of his interests vocationally. The best way 
to avoid this difficulty over career is to 
have the adolescent given intelligence tests 
and vocational aptitude tests, which will 
prove or disprove his ability to do certain 
types of work. 


One quite annoying trait of the adoles- 
cent is his feeling of superiority in knowl- 
edge and other phases of life. He feels that 
he actually knows more than his parents, 
teachers, older brothers and sisters, and so 
he criticizes them in many ways. Parents 
often resort to ridicule of this tendency 
and the adolescent then attempts to run 
away from home or seek sympathetic com- 
panionship by joining and running with a 
gang. 

Parents can help the adolescent avoid 
and solve his emotional problems by having 
a good sense of humor, by making liberal 
allowances for his behavior, and the use of 
sympathy and tactfulness in handling him. 
The adolescent thereby will more quickly 
and easily outgrow his fears and complexes 
and attain normal maturity. 

James J. Brooks, 
Monticello, N. Y. 





THe Crmiunatity or YoutH. THoRSTEN 
Settin. The Osborne Association News 
Bulletin, 12:1, February, 1941. 


One of the most vital problems facing 
us today is the criminality of youth. The 
public is demanding far more effective pro- 
visions for dealing with offenders who 
have become victims of moral hazards. 
These hazards seem to become more nu- 
merous and are greater and more difficult 
to overcome in youth and late adolescence 
than other periods of life. Our social struc- 
ture has these hazards inherent within it. 
Biologically, manhod begins when adoles- 
cence ends but in our social order there is 
no such immediate transition. Legally, the 
age of majority is 21, which assumes that 
previous to that age a person is incapable 
of accepting full social responsibilities of 
adulthood. It is true that our mode of liv- 
ing, our economic order, and our govern- 
mental structure all require a training and 
a measure of social maturity which has not 
been achieved by the end of adolescence. 

This transition period between the 
coming of biological manhood and the ar- 
rival of social maturity should be of spec- 
ial interest to us. In this period of youth, 
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there is growing physical strength and de- 
velopment with ill-defined ambitions and 
endeavor, which are inadequately control- 
led by that social virtue called prudence. 
These demand expression without always 
finding the socially approved channels or 
opportunities for it. 

Our paramount problem is how to deal 
with those who, during youth, come into 
conflict with the law. This situation has 
been recognized perennially, and in one of 
the oldest known documents of Egypt, an 
unknown writer complains that the world 
is “going to the dogs,” for children disobey 
their parents. The newspapers, books, and 
magazines carry in their columns and pages 
a concept that youth is not only a golden 
age but also the age of maximum criminali- 
ty, and going from bad to worse. These 
statements certainly reflect a concensus of 
opinion but before accepting them, we 
should examine carefully the sources and 
the data which lie back of them. Such an 
examination should give us a clearer and 
better understanding of the extent and na- 
ture of the criminality of youth as con- 
trasted with that of older age groups. The 
answer should be sought in the records of 
public agencies such as police, courts, pris- 
ons, etc., which come into contact with 
offenders. 

The author, Dr. Sellin, delves into a 
very thorough and complete search and 
research on the answer to this most im- 
portant question about youth. He presents 
valuable conclusions which should prove 
helpful in giving us the true situation. His 
main conclusions, briefly stated, are as fol- 
lows: 

First—when all law violations are con- 
sidered, without regard to the type of of- 
fense, excessive participation is not indi- 
cated for the youth. It must be realized 
that approximately 13% of the population 
over 15 years of age falls in the 16-20 years 
group and the actual participation of this 
group in the total offenses appears to be 
relatively small. The youth group shows 
an extremely low rate of violations when 
compared with older age groups in offenc- 
es such as drunkenness, vagrancy, and reg- 
ular traffic violations, which together com- 
prise four-fifths of the transgressions of the 
law. 

Secondly — crimes against property 
show that the offense rates of youth are 


unusually high. Since these crimes make 
up the majority of serious crimes, this re- 
flects very unfavorably upon the youth 
group. However, on crimes of violence 
against the person and involving fraud or 
violation of trust,the older age group shows 
more participation. 

Thirdly—from 16 to 20 years of age 
the rates involving serious crimes seem to 
rise with increasing age. An especially high 
total rate was noted for the 19 year old 
group. 

Fourthly—in general, the statistics of 
foreign countries give a picture of crime 
rates with peaks between the ages of 19 
and 25. More recent data from Wales and 
England indicate that peak rates are found 
at younger age level also. 

In conelusion, it is stated that when 
the absolute numbers of offenders are con- 
sidered, the youth group does not present 
such a serious problem. However, the high 
crime rates in the very offenses which are 
most conductive to the development of a 
habit of law breaking and _ professional 
forms of criminality, do call for an ap- 
proach which is the most intelligent possi- 
ble, in the prevention and reduction of the 
delinquency of youth. 

James J. Brooks, 
Monticello, N. Y. 





Forty Years oF THE JUVENILE CourT BY 
Benepict S. Avper. American Sociologi- 
cal Review. 6:230-241, April, 1941. 


Cook County, Hlinois, is celebrating 
the fortieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the juvenile court. Chicago is 
known as the cradle of the juvenile court 
and certain forces in the community were 
attempting to abolish the court. An attempt 
in 1935 was made in Illinois to amend the 
juvenile court so that all children above 
10 years of age who were charged with 
felonies would be tried in the adult crimi- 
nal court. Even though defeated, certain 
feelings and reactions have resulted and 
continue to operate with respect to the 
juvenile court. In an appealed case, the Su- 
preme court of Illinois overruled earlier 
decisions and completely reversed itself on 
the original basic philosophy of the juvenile 
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court. At present, the Cook Couty Juve- 
nile Court, which was the first of its kind 
to be established, is now severed from all 
its jurisdiction in relation to juvenile de- 
linquents. It seems that Cook County is the 
only case where the juvenile court is un- 
der attack. 

Social workers and sociologists are 
much interested in this particular social in- 
strumentality and when it is being attack- 
ed, they are anxious to help defend it. The 
juvenile court has been accepted rather un- 
critically due to the fact that it has spread 
to 46 of our states and to every large coun- 
try in the world. But, today, it becomes 
necessary for the Juvenile Courts to prove 
their actual worth to society. It should be 
recalled that this new instrumentality was 
an outgrowth of the liberal and humani- 
tarian thought of the close of the 19th cen- 
tury and has reached its full growth in the 
20th century. An interesting development 
can be traced through the history of this 
court. When once established the Court 
was made responsible for the determina- 
tion of conditions other than behavior, and 
included neglect, dependency, adoption, 
and guardianship. Some courts took con- 
trol of thousands of dependent children as 
wards of the court, since there were no 
adequate facilities in the community. How- 
ever, the real contribution of the juvenile 
court was in the field of behavior. It was 
conceived that children should not be 
treated as criminals but as young persons 
who needed encouragement, aid, and guid- 
ance. Children were to be treated on the 
basis of the need revealed by their anti- 
social acts rather than what they had done. 
Retribution and punishment were to be 
eliminated and a new attitude introduced, 
viz., that offenses committed by children 
not be regarded as crimes but merely as 
symtoms of a deeper and more underlying 
disturbance, which, if uncorrected, might 
mean a very serious criminal activity in 
adult life. This called for a scientific agen- 
cy that would be specialized and expert in 
uncovering causes of maladjustment and 
prescribing treatment. As a result there 
arose the first guidance clinic in Chicago 
established by William Healy. Four funda- 
mental principles were to guide the pro- 
cedure: First, that the court should be giv- 
en broad jurisdiction including all classes 
of cases in which the child is in need of 


the protection of the state; Secondly, that 
the court should have a specific under- 
standing of each child; Thirdly, that treat- 
ment should be adapted to individual 
needs; Fourthly, that whenever possible 
the child be kept in his own home and his 
own community. Where these four prin- 
ciples have actually ben put into practice 
there has not been such attack nor negative 
reactions, and the courts have been easily 
defended. In too many courts, guilt rath- 
er than condition is still regarded as a pre- 
requisite to court interest on action. The 
basic philosophy of the court places the 
emphasis on need and condition rather 
than offense. The critics of the juvenile 
court movement cite the book, “One 
Thousand Juvenile Delinquents” by the 
Gluecks as their justification in opposition. 
They say the book shows the futility of 
juvenile court methods, while the defend- 
ers of the court claim that the cases pre- 
sented were not typical. But, in the vol- 
ume one conclusion is quite clear, viz., that 
the earlier the young defender came to 
court clinic attention and the more nearly 
the clinic recommendations were carried 
out, the lower was the rate of recidivism. 


The Judge Baker Guidance Center has 
also done much to help with juvenile dis- 
orders and behavior and personality prob- 
lems. Treatment measures included psy- 
chiatric interviews with the child, and par- 
ents, medical attention, school contacts for 
therapeutic purposes, and the devices which 
are employed by the best juvenile courts 
concerned with the correction of delin- 
quent conduct. Recent years have brought 
further progress in which the agencies go 
out into the community to bring the non- 
joiner and the gang-kid into a constructive 
relationship with the other children in the 
community who respond more easily to the 
passive invitation of the settlement house 
open door. 


The only way in which current at- 
tacks upon the juvenile court can be met 
successfully is to extend its influence by 
raising the upper-limit of jurisdiction and 
increasing its powers for good. Those so- 
cial institutions which do not progress and 
which do not take the offensive against the 
conditions they are designed to correct 
soon find themselves on the defensive and 
protecting whatever gains they have made 
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in any community. The juvenile court is 
no exception because if it does not advance, 
it will not endure. 
James J. Brooks, 
Monticello, N. Y. 





Tue Attirupes or Various Groups To- 
warp BeHavion ProspLEMs OF CHILDREN. 
Cuartes E. THompson. Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology. 35:120- 
125, Jan. 1940. 


One of the prime purposes of this 
study was to discover, if possible, whether 
teachers judge behavior on a social basis 
as a mental hygiene point of view. In order 
to carry out this purpose, rankings of be- 
havior problem children as compiled by 
various teachers were compared with rank- 
ings of the very same children, compiled 
by child psychologists who represented 
the mental hygiene point of view. A list 
of problems was compiled. These were 
simply named but not defined and were 
presented to the various groups of negro 
and white teachers, apprentice teachers and 
parents. These problems were to be num- 
bered in order of their seriousness. Twen- 
ty-three were given in all. 2315 children, 
parents, 42 child psychologists in addition 
to the above-mentioned teachers and ap- 
prentice teachers took part in this experi- 
ment. 

A table has been compiled by the au- 
thor showing the coefficients of correlation 
between the rankings by the various 
groups. An analysis of the difficulties be- 
tween the rankings by the groups show the 
disparity between the rankings of all other 
groups and the rankings of the child psy- 
chologists. In the case of the teacher 
groups this lack of agreement indicates 
that the teachers of child psychology in 
the higher educational institutions are not 
developing in their students the same at- 
titudes toward children’s behavior as they 
themselves profess to have. The correla- 
tion between the children and their par- 
ents is a high positive one which leads the 
author to include that the attitudes toward 
these behaviors are formulated on the bas- 
is of social environment and because of 
their specific word attachments, are not 


affected by further definition. 

The author concludes that 

1. There is a wide disparity between 
the child psychologists and all other 
groups in the ranking of these behavior 
problems. 

2. Rankings by teachers more nearly 
agree with parents’ rankings than those of 
child psychologists. 

3. The attitudes of the teachers to- 
ward behavior are influenced more by 
home environment than by teachings of 
child psychologists. 

4. The rankings by children are al- 
most the same as by parents. 

5. Rankings reveal no racial differ- 
ence. 

6. Child psychologists tend to evalu- 
ate behavior in terms of their effect on in- 
dividual personality, teachers and parents 
in terms of this social consequence. 

William Rose, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 





INDETERMINATE SENTENCE AND PAROLE IN 
THE FeperaAL SystEM: SoME COMMENTS 
ON A ProposaL. SHELDON GLUECK. Boston 
University Law Review. 21:20-32, Jan. 
1941. 


In October 1940 a new project spon- 
sored by the Federal Department of Justice 
was started. This movement was concern- 
ed with the indeterminate sentence and 
parole in Federal practice. The principal 
reason back of the project was to bring 
about greater uniformity of sentences for 
similar crimes in the various United States 
Courts. A committee, which had been ap- 
pointed, made a special study of this prob- 
lem and submitted a report. The main fea- 
tures of this report were made into the 
form of a bill and contain the following 
provisions: It provides for the increase of 
the U. S. Parole Board from 5 to 7 mem- 
bers, appointed by the Attorney General. 
It expands the work of the Parole Board 
in a manner indicated by the new name of 
“Indeterminate Sentence and _ Parole 
Board.” The new board within four months 
is compelled, after the original maximum 
sentence is imposed, to fix a definite term 
of incarceration of not more than the stat- 
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utory maximum and not less than the stat- 
utory minimum. In determination of this 
term, the recommendations of the trial 
judge, prosecutor, probation officer, and in- 
stitutional officers such as warden, doctor, 
psychiatrist, and psychologist, are all con- 
sidered carefully. Any other information 
available will also be taken into account. 
A hearing is held at which the convict may 
be represented by counsel. Each case is 
to be finally passed upon by at least three 
members of the Board. 

There are certain major implications 
of this new arrangement which are present- 
ed by the author of this article. It must be 
kept in mind that a fixed sentence stresses 
the criminal act rather than the makeup 
of the offender and the motivation of the 
particular crime. An indeterminate sen- 
tence fixes either a minimum or maximum 
limit (or both) for any particular crime 
but leaves the actual sentence to be im- 
posed by the judge. It is considered that 
while a robbery is always a robbery, yet 
not ail robbers are alike in the harm ac- 
tually done by them, nor are their motiva- 
tions, social backgrounds, and mental or 
emotional makeup the same. These factors 
tend to make each crime a unique event 
and each criminal a unique individual. 

The indeterminate sentence probably 
originated as far back as the Middle Ages 
and seems to have been employed as a de- 
vice for coping with habitual offenders. In 
the United States it was first used the lat- 
ter part of the 19th century in the Elmira 
Reformatory bill. A wholly indefinite sen- 
tence was provided—for life incarceration 
where necessary—on the medical analogy 
that it is impossible for a doctor to know 
in advance how long hospitalization will 
be needed for any particular patient and 
that some few patients, as the mentally ill, 
may require lifelong incarceration due to 
their continuous dangerousness and incura- 
bility. In 1928, out of a total of 48,000 per- 
sons admitted to prisons and reformatories 
over half were received under indetermi- 
nate, rather than fixed, sentences. 

The fixed sentence requires that the 
prisoner must be released at the expiration 
of his prison term and thus is “belched 
forth into the community’ at the expira- 
tion of his sentence without any oversight 
during the early wecks of freedom. The in- 
determinate sentence overcomes these most 


objectional features for both the communi- 
ty as well as the individual concerned. It 
is regrettable, however, that in many places 
the necesary implementation with parole 
oversight has not been provided or was of 
poor quality, and as a result early release 
on parole and the indeterminate sentence 
have degenerated into another device for a 
“Jenient disposition” of the case. The the- 
ory of parole is that most prisoners, even- 
tually reach a stage in their incarceration 
when it is better for themselves and society 
that they be released to spend the remain- 
ing part of their sentence in supervised and 
helpful adjustment to life in the commun- 
ity, rather than remain in the community. 
Possibly the prisoner has learned a good 
trade in prison and the parole officer can 
get him satisfactory employment at which 
the offender may take great pride in doing 
good work which will tend to keep him 
out of trouble. However, if he must be 
kept longer in prison, he may lose his in- 
terest in betterment and may become dis- 
couraged and embittered to such a degree 
that when released, he may seek revenge 
on society. 


Modern penology insists that the treat- 
ment of each offender ought to be indi- 
vidualized to meet the specific causes of 
his misbehavior and to equip him to be a 
more law-abiding citizen upon release.Both 
the indeterminate sentence and parole are 
necessary in this concept. 

The main issue involved is how to ob- 
tain greater equality of sentence without 
surrendering the gains of individualization. 
In this bill, the sentencing power of feder- 
al judges is reduced to almost a_ rubber 
stamp. Some criminologists, on the basis 
of research on sentencing practices and re- 
sults, have maintained that the average 
criminal court judge is not the most com- 
petent person to impose sentence. Hence, 
it is provided that the sentence should not 
be fixed by the Board until after a period 
of study and observation of the individual 
offender. In this way full use can be made 
of elaborate paraphernalia of psychiatric 
and psychological examinations, social in- 
vestigations, and reports of all kinds, which 
may help to throw more light on the crim- 
inal. Case histories show that too often 
there has been a working at cross-purposes 
to the confusion of all concerned, not the 
least, the prisoner. Local professional 
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boards are preferred to central boards, 
which are farther from the criminal. The 
main reason for this is that they would be 
more familiar with social conditions, treat- 
ment facilities, employment opportunities, 
than a distant central board could ever ob- 
tain. 

The problem of supervising parolees 
is of supreme importance in the whole con- 
sideration. It must be remembered that the 
parole officer has under his supervision not 
only the parolees of the current year, but 
also an accumulation from previous years. 
For example, in the week ending Novem- 
ber 17, 1940, a total of 2,875 parolees and 
3,575 conditional releases were under su- 
pervision. This must be supplemented by 
the probationers, under the same officers, 
which during the same week was 29,365, 
making a grand total of 35,925. Each pa- 
role officer must have a moderate case load. 
There are at present 234 parole officers to 
do all of this work for the 36,000. The av- 
erage present burden is 148 cases, yet for 
best social work practice a case load of 50 
per officer is recognized. This would then 
permit family case work, constructive guid- 
ance, and necessary discipline to be car- 
ried on by the parole officers in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

The claimed proportion of violations 
by parolees is given as 4% but it is prob- 
able that there would be a higher percent- 
age of violations if a better follow-up could 
be used. 

James J. Brooks, 
Monticello, N. Y. 





QuvuEsTION OF PUNISHMENT OF HoMOsSEX- 
vats. A. Tavaras de Almeida, Boletin de 
Identification y policia tenica 4:51-61, 
Nov.-Dec., 1939. 


Whatever trend of thought one may 
have regarding the causation of homosex- 
uality, for example, considering it as an 
endocrinopathy, a biological deviation, or 
having an organic predisposing cause or an- 
alyzable by the Freudian method, the fact 
remains that the homosexual operates 
against the perpetuation of the human race 
and is considered to be immoral and dang- 
erous to society. If the specific goal of 


the individual is to reproduce and to per- 
petuate, then the homosexual is biologically 
vicious because he operates against the prin- 
cipal function of mankind. Religion does 
not deny to the homosexual the prospects 
of immortality, and,therefore, is more char- 
itable in its consideration than the com- 
munity itself. Materialistic considerations 
necessarily have to hold that the homosex- 
ual is an economic threat to society’s ex- 
istence. Collective progress necessitates the 
enrichment of society through procreation 
and, therefore, the presence of any sexual 
fraud, such as homsexuality, sodomy, is of 
distinct disadvantage. The protection of 
the state, therefore, is of paramount im- 
portance and more or less unconsciously 
the body politic recognizes the threat of 
the homosexual to it. 

Society has found it necessary to cre- 
ate a social structure which serves to guar- 
antee a measure of security against the 
stress of living. Foremost among the fac- 
tors making up this structure are Law and 
the establishment of a Moral Code. Each of 
these, of course, is variable and subject to 
contingencies. The violation of the former 
constitutes a crime; of the latter, a vice or 
immorality. The inter-relationship of these 
two is such that when society is shocked 
and scandalized by corruption of its morals, 
then legal measures are set up for the pun- 
ishment of the same. The author makes it 
clear that a distinction should be attempted 
between the punishment of crimes as of- 
fenses against the law and of the punish- 
ment of acts as offenses against the moral 
cade. 

Legal sanctions against repeated ag- 
gressive acts of this kind have been termed 
by Ferri-Berini as “natural crimes”. The 
ultimate results of such acts if unprohibited 
are to bring confusion into the moral tone 
of community life. Accordingly, the com- 
munity concept of the control of homo- 
sexuality has its inception in the need of 
repression of an immoral, dangerous, and 
vicious threat to the community. Attempts 
to to control this sexual inversion by more 
scientific methods than repression have met 
with resistance to an extent not noticeable 
in other types of crime. Modern penal 
codes that are being established, however, 
show an increasing tendency to treat ho- 
mosexuality as a mental aberration cr a bi- 
ological deviation rather than an outright 
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criminal condition. The fundamental at- 
tempt is made to safeguard the community 
and at the same time to guarantee individ- 
ual protection. 


The question as to whether homosex- 
uality is a pathological state or the result 
of degeneration is discussed by the author 
with reference to the various schools of 
thought on the subject. Attention is called 
to the fact that the Freudian concept does 
not tend to segregate homosexuals as a 
group of individuals apart and distinct 
from other types of individuals. Franz 
Alexander admits that homosexuals are 
strongly conditioned by hereditary factors 
but that in the management and treatment 
of the condition this is of relatively small 
importance. The endocrinologists despite 
their tendency to delegate pathology in a 
formalistic manner to specific endocrino- 
pathies do not affirm that homosexuality 
is always the result of a pathological con- 
dition or of a degenerative state. Maranon 
points out that the homosexual is under a 
compulsion to satisfy internal needs. Ribi- 
ero inclines to the endocrine theory of the 
causation of homosexuality and insists there 
is an organic predisposition in these indi- 
viduals which will make itself known fa- 
vorably or otherwise under the influence 
of environmental stresses. Ninguna inclines 
to the theory that homosexuality is a path- 
ological or degenerative state. Rojas em- 
phasizes the need to differentiate between 
true sexual inversion and hemosexuality 
which is acquired in the same manner as 
any other vice. 


The author in evaluating the various 
schools of thought as to the causation of 
homosexuality calls attention to the almost 
universal manner in which investigators of 
this disorder neglect discussion of the ac- 
tive homosexual. The body configuration, 
voice, mien, and other stigmata of the pas- 
sive homosexual make him an object easily 
recognized, and, therefore, more readily 
subject to social ostracism. The active par- 
ticipant, however, is often of normal ap- 
pearance, apparently of virile habitus and 
does not stand out in appearance and be- 
havior from his fellow men. Another point 
which is not properly discussed by investi- 
gators is the inter-relationship of active and 
passive participants and the effect of one 
upon the other. There is an inclination on 


the part of investigators to study each sep- 
arately as a complete unit in itself. 

With respect to the question as to 
whether or not homosexuals should be pun- 
ished, the author calls attention to the con- 
fusion of thought of various authors. As 
long as the homosexual is considered as a 
criminal and classed with other criminals, 
the main factor in successful control can- 
not be brought about. The psychoanaly- 
tic criminologists err on the side of con- 
sidering ail criminals irresponsible and ig- 
nore the possibility of their spreading their 
evil ways among the community. Moranon 
has especialiy called attention to this and 
states that despite the question of mental 
responsibility in these individuals, they are 
guilty of prostituting their bodies and re- 
cruiting and organizing intersexuals so as 
to constitute a band of individuals who are 
biologically a menace to the community. 
His feeling is that the homosexual has a 
certain responsibility in exercising a con- 
trol of himself and his situation. Kraft-Eb- 
ing calls attention to the strength of neces- 
sity for overt expression of this type of in- 
dividual and states that the violence of the 
homosexual desires at times approximates 
in spirit and in action other types of peo- 
ple who are not hemiosexually inclined. 
It is not sufficient to establish that a sexual 
crime is a reactional phenomenon based on 
a psycho-sexual anomaly in order to elicit 
the adjudication of irresponsibility. Tanzi 
states that the inverted and perverted can- 
not allege impunity for offenses of which 
they are culpable nor use this as a con- 
venience for the satisfaction of their de- 
sires, because their abnormality does not 
cloud the clearness of their conscience nor 
the exercise of the normal functions of their 
will. Thus, in Tanza’s opinion, their actions 
are more or less willful. 


The author discusses the new Code of 
Criminal Procedure which was promulgat- 
ed in Brazil in 1936. (This article appeared 
originally in Archivos da Sociedade de Me- 
dicina Legal e Criminologia de Sao Paulo. 
Vol. IX, 1, 2, 3, by Ricardo Ubillus Prado.) 
The two penalties inscribed in the code 
which deal with homosexuals are as fol- 
lows: 

1. A penalty of one to two years is im- 


posed when an individual by violence or 
grave threats obliges the other partici- 
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pant to tolerate the act, or because of 
physical inadequacy, permanent or tran- 
sitory, accidental or congenital, he is in- 
capable of resisting the act. 


2. A sentence of two to six years is 
imposed when the victim is a minor of 14 
years or less and when the act is such as 
to provoke public scandal. 


The author takes exception to the last 
clause in this provision and states that re- 
gardiess of whether or not a public scandal 
has resulted, the punishment should be en- 
acted nevertheless. The active participant 
is penalized but nothing is said in the code 
as to the manner in which the passive par- 
ticipant is to be treated. Modern penal 
codes, as the author points out, have the 
tendency to exert an increasing protection 
to the indivdual and to soften the execution 
of punishment. Thus, the original idea of 
represson is receding into the belief that 
the individual rights are of greater impor- 
tance. Judicial technique guarantees the in- 
dividual liberty and tends to depreciate all 
ideas of individual responsibility for acts 
outside of those that violate socially—ac- 
cepted behavior. Transgression of moral 
standards of conduct do not interest the 
law unless they threaten or scandalize the 
community. Relative to the assistance that 
the school of endocrinology and the psy- 
choanalysts can bring upon the subject of 
enlightening the court as to the responsi- 
bility of the homosexual as an indivdual 
for his overt acts, the author in agreement 
with the statements of Perrin is somewhat 
skeptical as to the adequacy of their meth- 
ods. Attention is called to the fact that 
historically doctrines succeed to wild ac- 
claim for a brief period only to become in 
the course of time so many discredited the- 
ories. The teachings of the endocrinolo- 
gists and psychoanalysts, therefore, should 
be treated with considerable reserve with 
respect to their effectiveness as measure of 
the control of homosexuality. The com- 
munity must be protected by having all 
immoral and vicious acts nullified. How- 
ever, a greater crime is created when an in- 
justice is done against the individual;hence, 
the need for a more thorough understand- 
ing and a better control of homosexuality 
itself. 
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Tue Soctat TREATMENT OF THE ApULT OF- 
FENDER. N. Cantor. Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology. 31:30-37, May- 
June, 1940. 


What are the material causes of crime? 
The delinquency areas of our large cities 
are characterized by poor housing, con- 
gestion, lack of proper recreational facili- 
ties and a generally reduced standard of 
living. The majority of adult offenders 
have had little schooling, they are unskilled 
workmen, their employment record was 
poor and their family life unwholesome. 
The majority of criminals belong to econ- 
omically disadvantaged groups. 

What are the efficient causes of crime? 
Much delinquency is an expression of emo- 
tional conflict. Delinquent behavior is of- 
ten the compensating substitute for the 
real feelings which the criminal denies he 
experiences because he fears to recognize 
them and dares not express them. 

The material and efficient causes of 
crime operate as a dynamic whole. Given 
certain suroundings one may commit crime. 
Whether one will or not depends upon 
one’s attitudes at the time; upon tensions 
which are operating and the form of re- 
lease obtained—which may be an overt 
criminal act. 

Now the struggle for economic domi- 
nance characterized our particular society 
and since most people do not get very far 
in achieving wealth, a sense of helplessness 
and failure corrodes the individual’s self- 
esteem. Emotional conflicts are also gen- 
erated hy the conflict between the formal 
ideals of, and actual practices in, society. 
The virtues of cooperation, kindness, mod- 
esty, charity, tolerance and understanding 
are talked about but these virtues do not 
make for success in our society. The per- 
son’s self-esteem is crushed and he feels in- 
adequate and inferior. The feelings of frus- 
tration, fear, guilt, and inadequacy may re- 
sult in delinquent behavior. Therefore, 
crime prevention involves radical modifi- 
cations of our present social and economic 
institutions but we are also faced with the 
problem of treating the offender so as to 
remove the efficient causes of crime. 

Confining himself to probation and pa- 
role, the author states that relatively few 
probation or parole officers are engaged in 
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any meaningful experiences with their cli- 
ents. It is what happens between the officer 
and the client which is important.The prin- 
cipal task of the officer is to help the of- 
fender find for himself an emotional bal- 
ance which will keep him from ever again 
engaging in delinquent behavior. The func- 
tion of the officer is determined and limited 
by the type of agency and its functions and 
the elements of legal restriction and state 
authority enter the situation. The approach 
to the parolee’s or probationer’s problems 
is through the capacities, attitudes, and val- 
ues of the client and not those of the work- 


er. But this dynamic social case work ap- 
proach is only one aproach. There are oth- 
er approaches which may be used for dif- 
ferent offenders. None of the approaches 
are mutually exclusive. Lack of income or 
employment may be the important factor 
in some cases. In still other cases the only 
effective approach left to the worker may 
be that of giving orders. The dynamic ap- 
proach relationship has been emphasized 
because it has been last discussed in rela- 
tion to the treatment of offenders. 
Jack Schuyler, 
New York City. 


E - Medicine & Biology 


PsycuosioLocic INTERPRETATION OF DELIN- 
QUENCY. JosEPH J. MicHageLs. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry. 10:501-509, 
July, 1940. 


In previous studies it was shown that 
enuresis is associated with maladjustments 
at the various levels of personality. At one 
level of personality it was reported that 
enuresis occurs more often in combination 
with one or other of four traits (thumb 
sucking, speech impediments, temper tan- 
trums, and nailbiting) rather than in iso- 
lation. Another investigation showed that 
the incidence of enuresis and its age of ces- 
sation were significantly greater in 100 de- 
linquents than in a control group of 100 
non-delinquent siblings. That investigation 
showed that the difference in delinquency 
and non-delinquency may have its roots in 
the biological levels as well as in the psy- 
chological sphere. Another study revealed 
that psychopathic personalities had a high- 
er incidence of enueresis and a longer per- 
sistence than individuals with other neuro- 
psychiatric conditions earlier, these psycho- 
pathic personalities would have been con- 
sidered delinquent. 

In reviewing a book (New Light on 
Delinquency and Its Treatment) by Healy 
and Bronner, it was noted that certain ta- 
bles concerning delinquents and controls 
were given. The preponderance and the 
consistency of the occurrence of these var- 
iables on the side of the delinquents were 
outstanding. This was checked by statisti- 


cal procedure after a revision of procedure 
resulting from the smallness of the sample. 
The data taken from the tables were as- 
sembled and an attempt was made to as- 
sign each variable to a specific level of 
personality. The main levels were: “gen- 
eral somatic, developmental medicine, de- 
velopmental neuropsychiatric with refer- 
ence primarily to the central nervous sys- 
tem, mental measurements as represented 
by school achievement tests and the I. Q., 
personality characteristics, and social fea- 
tures.” 

The speculations offered in the paper 
have only limited application. The data of 
the present paper are from a highly select- 
ed sample and from a small group, i. e. only 
those delinquents who were unsuccessful 
in evading the law are considered. The de- 
linquent who is not captured belong, per- 
haps, to another type. 

The following conclusions were ob- 
tained: 

“1, The concrete expressions (varia- 
bles) of the mal-integration of the delin- 
quent as a whole and at his various levels 
in contrast to the non-delinquent are de- 
lineated from the data of the Healy-Bron- 
ner study on delinquency. The difficulties 
in the statistical analysis of this kind of da- 
ta are discussed. 

“2. Among 52 different variables dis- 
tributed in six levels of the personality (1. 
general somatic, 2. developmental medical, 
3. developmental neuropsychiatric, 4 men- 
tal tests, 5. personality characteristics, and 
6. social features) 47 had a higher incidence 
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in the delinquents in contrast to their non- 
delinquents sibling controls. The 17 traits 
in the third, fourth, and sixth categories 
were all positive in their association with 
the delinquent. 

“3, Differences in percentage of 5 of 
the 7 variables in the level of neuropsychi- 
atric development, and 11 out of 14 varia- 
bles in the level of personality characteris- 
tics, were of statistical significance. 

“4, There is probably a special kind 
of psychosomatic disposition which per- 
meates the delinquent individual, giving rise 
to specific individuations at the biological 
and psychological levels. The delinquent 
has an ill-balanced personality (poor organ- 
ization, faulty integration, and a dysfunc- 
tioning ego) with a disturbed equilibrium. 

“5. The delinquent, with his unique 
configuration, probably reacts as differently 
from either the neurotic or the psychotic 
as they react differently from cach other. 
The incidence of enuresis and its age of 
cessation is one specific individuation, being 
different in each of the three reaction types 
and reflecting this tendency. 

“6. Parallels between persistent enure- 
sis and delinquency in their relationship to 
constitution and experience are drawn. It is 
suggested that there probably is a special 
type of persistent-enuretic delinquent. 

“7, The delinquent is inextricably 
rooted to his individual organic structure 
as he is welded to the cultural milieu in 
which he develops.” 

Chester D. Owens, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 





Mepico- Lecat CRrIMINALISTIC VIEWPOINTS 
IN EXAMINATIONS FOR INFANTICIDE. A. 
Forster. Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir die ge- 
samte gerichtliche Medizin, 32:283, 1940. 


Infanticide is defined by the author as 
being intended murder of a child (usually 
illegitimate) during delivery or immediate- 
ly after birth. The incidence of infanticide 
in Germany during the period 1929 to 1936 
appears to be relatively constant yearly. The 
examining physician should make very 
careful observations in suspected cases of 
infanticide with the following objectives 
in mind: 


Decision must be made as to whether 
the infant would have been able to live had 
it not been subjected to trauma. Also the 
determination must be made as to whether 
or not extra-uterine breathing had occur- 
red. Cutaneous lesions in the region of the 
head and extremities as the result of lack 
of amniotic fluid, and friction of certain 
parts of the body should also be noted. 
Any alterations which may have been 
caused by the movements of the mother 
should be noted as a possible cause of abor- 
tion and the death of the fetus. Strangula- 
tion might be caused by thrusting the hand 
into the mouth in order to prevent the ba- 
by’s crying. In such cases the usual signs 
of suffocation will be noted. The question 
then becomes not so much to determine the 
manner of death as to prove that death was 
the result of criminal intent. Suffocation 
cases are especially in need of investigation. 
The lung floating test is of value in suffo- 
cation tests but should be supported by 
other evidences because negative results are 
not always reliable. Histologic findings of 
the lungs are always valuable. If the lungs 
are not completely disintegrated, it is pos- 
sible by means of these and other tests to 
verify whether extra-uterine respiration 
has actually taken place. The author states 
that infanticide is perpetrated more often 
in the country than in the city. 

William Fernhoff, M. D., 
Julius Sehwartz, M. D., 
Woodridge, N. Y. 





AtreMpt To Muvrper a Norstinc By 
PoIsONING WITH THALLIUM. H. Kiauer. 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte 
gerichthiche Medizin. 32:386-390. 1940. 


__—-- 


This clinical investigation of the 
death of a child attracted the special at- 
tention of the author by virtue of the 
bedding of the child showing intensive 
bluish-green stains and diapers with 
bluish-green feces. The child was a four 
week old illegitimate nursling. It had been 
visited by the father, a soldier, who had 
been with the child only a short time when 
the child began to vomit and soil the bed- 
ding. Steols which were formerly of a 
normal appearance became bluish-green 
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from that time on. The mother suspected 
that the unmarried father was trying to 
dispose of the child and she called in the 
authorities for investigation. The author 
notes that in accordance with police reg- 
ulations in Germany, insecticides which 
contain thallium must be accompanied by 
a blue dye which is 1% soluable in water. 
The avenue of administration seems to 
have been by mouth since thallium was 
demonstrated in the feces spectroscopic- 
ally. The blue dye was also present in the 
stools. Many other cases in which chil- 
dren have become ill by the ingestion of 
thallium acetate have died although the 
present case under discussion survived the 
poison. Fatalities in children by amounts 
as small as 6.2 mg of thallium per Kg of 
body weight were reported. 
Wituram Fernuorr Woodridge, N.Y. 
Junius Scuwartz Woodridge, N.Y. 





AMPHETAMINE (BENZEDRINE) THERAPY OF 
CuitpREN’s BeHavior Disorpers. CuHas. 
BraDLEY AND MarGARET Bowen. Amer- 

ican Journal of Orthopsychiatry. 
11:92-104, January, 1941. 


Only recently has amphetamine (ben- 
zyl methyl carbinamine; beta phenyliso- 
propylamine; benzedrine) sulfate been 
used in the treatment of a variety of phy- 
sical and mental disorders. This drug 
stimulates both the autonomic and central 
nervous mechanisms. Amphetamine sul- 
fate produces psychological effects in the 
nature of mental and emotional stimulation 
in normal adults. Hence, this drug has 
been used almost exclusively with the de- 
pressed, self-absorbed or underactive 
patients. Amphetamine sulfate has been 
used to reduce the hyperactivity of cer- 
tain behavior problem children, to bring 
about better academic performance and 
improvement in schoolroom adjustment, 
to treat nocturnal enuresis, and to stim- 
ulate the child’s confidence and courage 
in attacking psychometric examinations. 

This paper concerns itself with a three- 
year study of the clinical effects of am- 
phetamine sulfate upon 100 children suf- 
fering from a variety of behavior dis- 
orders and some conclusions as to the 
probable mode of action of the drug. 


There were 77 boys and 23 girls in 
the group; the range in age was from 5 
to 12 years; most of them were of normal 
intelligence. All of these because of 
emotional and _ environmental factors, 
showed some forms of maladjustment or 
delinquency. Three distinct types of be- 
havior were observable: (1) the hyper- 
active, irritable, aggressive type often seen 
in children with compulsive disorders or 
with structural damage to the central 
nervous system; (2) children with more or 
less isolated problems and symptoms such 
as habit spasm, multiple delinquency, or 
specific educational disabilities; and, (3) 
children with schizoid traits such as se- 
clusion and self-absorption. 

The children participated in a full 
program of activities according to their 
age and abilities. These activites were 
of such a nature as to challenge each child 
to adjust to a large group of children. 
They were given daily dosages of the 
drug with range of 10 mg. and 20 mg. for 
5 year olds to 10, 20, 30, and 40 mg.’s for 
the 12 year olds. The optimum was de- 
termined on the basis of his particular 
response. The behavior of each child re- 
ceiving the drug was under scrutiny from 
one to four weeks and the effect of the 
withdrawal of amphetamine sulfate and 
the substitution of placebos after three 
and six months’ periods of observation 
was studied in a few instances. 

The effects of this experiment pro- 
duced: a subdued type of behavior in 
54 children, no response in 21 children, 
psychomotor stimulation in 19 patients, 
improved scholastic performance by six 
children without other behavior changes, 
seven children who became clinically 
worse for their problems of hyperactivity 
and irritable behavior were accentuated. 

This drug seems to influence the 
behavior of children by altering their 
emotional reaction to irritating situations. 

Cuester D. Owens Woodbourne, N.Y. 





INCIDENCE OF SypHiLitic INFECTIONS AMONG 
Prisoners. H. B. Munsterer. Archiv. fiir 
Dermatologie und Syphilis, 179:393, 1939 

The steady rise of the incidence of 
venereal disease among prisoners has been 
noted. The number of detected cases of 
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syphilis among prisoners in Germany 
reached the peak of 20% in 1922. Routine 
blood examinations against the will of the 
prisoners was not made until as late as 
1931; even then difficulty was encountered 
and the author states that it has only been 
since 1935 that Wassermann tests on all 
prisoners have been performed. His statis- 
tics refer especially to Bavaria. To some 
extent this negligence of venereal disease 
among prisoners is attributable to public 
opinion which held that a prisoner was not 
entitled to better care regarding his health 
than an innocent citizen. The whole subject 
accordingly was sadly neglected. Of 29,278 
Wassermann tests performed in 1935 to 
1938, 2,348 were positive and 1,095 were 
doubtful. The practice of making tests only 
in cases where the history or physical signs 
gave some suspicion as to the presence of 
syphilis still continued to prevail in some 
institutions. The age group of 31 to 40 
years showed the highest incidence of sy- 
philis and was followed by the age group 
of 21 to 30. In all age groups the frequency 
of syphilis among women was higher than 
among men which was attributable to the 
fact that a large percentage of female pris- 
oners were prostitutes. 

Wituiam Fernuorr Woodridge, N.Y. 

Jutius Scuwartz, Woodridge, N. Y. 





Tue Sex CriMiNav ON Paro_e BY FREDERICK 
A. Moran, Bulletin Published by the Ex- 
ecutive Department, Division of Parole, 
State of New York. 1940. 


A question is first raised as to the defi- 
nition of a sex criminal. From the legal 
standpoint, a sex criminal is anyone who is 
convicted of a crime involving sex miscon- 
duct. Outside of prostitution, the main sex 
crimes included in the Penal Law of New 
York State are abduction, adultery, bigamy, 
carnal abuse, compulsory marriage, com- 
pulsory prostitution, exposure and indecen- 
cy, seduction, incest, sodomy and rape. The 
punishments provided for individuals can- 
victed of sex crimes reflect the seriousness 
with which the public regard overt sexual 
behavior. The courts may impose maxi- 
mum sentences as follows: For adultery, 6 
months; exposure and indecency, 3 years; 


abortion, bigamy or seduction, 5 years; 
carnal abuse, compulsory marriage, abduc- 
tion, compulsory prostitution of wife, in- 
cest and rape, second degree, 10 years;com- 
pulsory prostitution, sodomy or rape, first 
degree, 20 years. The sex criminal pre- 
sents a problem which like every other 
social problem is complicated. The caus- 
es of overt sexual behavior are multiple 
and no one cause will satisfactorily explain 
abnormal sex behavior. There must be 
better and more complete understanding 
of the individual sex criminal and the psy- 
chological or sociological reason for the 
offenders misconduct. 

It has been found that no two sex 
criminals are alike, just as no two robbers 
are alike. Official parole records indicate 
that there are varying situations surround- 
ing rape, incest, sodomy, and other sex 
crimes. Sometimes force was used but in 
many cases there has been willing submis- 
sion and even encouragement given to the 
offender. 

Therefore, with such attending cir- 
cumstances surrounding sex crimes, there 
must be clarification of the definition of a 
sex criminal, as well as more effective 
treatment of such offenders. There should 
be more study of the different types of 
individuals who should be confined, and 
proper types of institutions to house these 
offenders. This knowledge can only be 
made available through research. 

There is great need for reliable sta- 
tistics regarding sex criminals so that the 
extent of this problem may be known. It 
is doubtful if there is available in any 
community reliable information relative 
to the nature and amount of overt sex con- 
duct. These data must be known if a ra- 
tional program is to be formulated, and 
every agency should cooperate in report- 
ing all sexual misconduct occurring in the 
community. The reporting of arrests to the 
Federal Bureau is voluntary rather than 
mandatory, and so is quite incomplete. It 
is impossible then to get from these re- 
ports any picture on a State-wide basis of 
the extent of the problem of the sex offend- 
er. If the public is to really know what 
happened to a hypothetical John Doe, 
who was arrested for a sex crime,it becomes 
necessary to know what action was taken 
from the time of his arrest to the final dis- 
position of the case. The value of any 
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crime statistics depends upon the complete- 
ness and accuracy of all the data relating 
to the individual offender, and how well 
these data have been reported, compiled, 
correlated and analyzed. 

The available statistics with all of their 
weaknesses do show certain interesting rev- 
elations. One is that the problem of the 
offender is neither urban nor rural but 
State-wide. Approximately 1300 persons 
will be arrested each year for rape and 
other sex crimes. Among the number ar- 
rested for sex crimes, 60 will be discharged. 
When an analysis is made of the disposi- 
tion of convicted sex crimnals it is found 
that 46 percent will be convicted of the 
crime charged and 54 percent will be al- 
lowed to take pleas for less serious crimes 
than those charged. Furthermore, wheth- 
er or not they are convicted of the crime 
charged or accept a plea to a lesser crime, 
35 percent of those convicted will have 
their sentences suspended, with or without 
probation, and 65 percent will be commit- 
ted to state and local institutions. The num- 
ber and the crimes of conviction reveal 
that in this seven year period there were 
925 individuals released to supervision who 
had been sentenced for sex crimes. A 
breakdown in percentage according to 
crime of conviction shows that rape oc- 
cupied 65 percent, sodomy 12 percent, ab- 
duction 7 percent, incest 6 percent, and 
sex crimes involving children 5 percent. 

When the color and sex of the 925 in- 
dividuals convicted of sex offenses are an- 
alyzed, it was found that 89 percent were 
white and 10 percent Negro. Only five of 
the paroled sex criminals were women. As 
to nativity, almost 80 percent of the pa- 
roled sex criminals were born in the United 
States and over half of them were born in 
New York State. As to education, it was 
found that more than half had completed 
their formal education before or when 
they had reached the 8th grade. At one 
extreme, one of these sex criminals had 4 
years of college and at the other extreme, 
39 had never attended school and were 
without formal education of any kind. As 
to chronological ages, almost one-fourth 
of the 925 individuals convicted of sex of- 
fenses were from 21-25 years of age, 14 
percent were in the group of 20 years or 


younger, while over 8 percent were 50 
years of age or over. The average sex crim- 
inal is neither the adolescent nor the se- 
nile, but he represents a physically mature 
individual. As to occupation, one half of 
the sex offenders were laborers, farmers or 
farm hands, truckmen or followers of oth- 
er unskilled work. Over 7 percent were 
bootblacks, factory workers, janitors, por- 
ters, etc. Almost one-fourth were trades- 
men, mechanics, butchers, etc. One-eighth 
were white collar workers, clerks, sales- 
men, musicians and teachers. 

The marital status of the 925 sex of- 
fenders reveals that 46 percent were un- 
married and 52 percent were or had been 
maried. Over half of them were not ven- 
ereally infected. Almost one-fourth had a 
history of either gonorrhea or syphilis, or 
both. It was revealed that 64 percent were 
reported as being in “good” condition, but 
it is being accepted in a number of com- 
munities that individuals arrested for sex 
crimes should receive psychiatric exami- 
nations. A summary of the results of the 
mental examinations given by psychiatrists 
to 581 individuals in the institutions shows 
that 40 percent were classified as normal, 
one-third as feebleminded, one-sixth as psy- 
chopathic, less than 4 percent as psychotic. 

In conclusion, it is pointed out that we 
do not have sufficient knowledge concern- 
ing the treatment of individuals whose sex 
behavior is abnormal. Society is faced with 
the situation that eventually the convicted 
sex offender must be released or returned 
to the community at the expiration of his 
maximum sentence. There is real need for 
social workers to become more interested 
in this problem and to develop techniques 
for dealing with this group. The subject 
cannot be dismissed by social workers by 
placing responsibility upon psychiatrists 
since there are still many communities with- 
out psychiatric service. We must develop 
accurate statistics of sex crimes, provide 
psychatric service in the courts and prisons, 
and institute study and research by psy- 
chiatrists and social workers, if we are to 
have effective treatment processes and if 
definte progress is to be made in the pub- 
lic’s understanding of the sex offender. 

James J. Brooks, 
Monticello, N. Y. 
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Practica CiinicaL Psycuiatry. Epwarp A. 
STRECKER AND FRANKLIN G. Expauen. Phil- 
adelphia: The Blakiston Company. Sth 
Edition, XVIII, 728 pp. 


This standard reference book which 
has become accepted by the profession as 
one of the most compact and_ inclusive 
texts available has been subject to re-edit- 
ing on an average of every five years. The 
present edition shows considerable new 
material especially in selected chapters, ov- 
er its predecessor. In general, the new ma- 
terial covers data made available by re- 
search during the past five years in the 
fields of psychosomatic medicine, fever 
therapy, the more certain use of the elec- 
tro-encephalogram, the better understand- 
ing of the Rorschach Ink Blot technique 
and the most recent therapeutic employ- 
ment of vitamins. 

More specifically, the new material in- 
cludes the following: 

The introductory chapter on psychobi- 
ological conceptions has been considerably 
strengthened by the topic formerly known 
as “Logical vs. Emotional Thinking” under 
the new title of “The Thinking Process”. 
Twenty types of thought disorders are dis- 
cussed briefly but effectively and clear dis- 
tinction is made between normal ideation, 
autistic phenomena, distortions of various 
kinds, as well as blocking and impoverished 
thinking. While this chapter does not defi- 
nitely introduce the controversial material 
on extra-sensory impressions, the definite 
interest of one of the authors (Strecker) in 
this phase of mental investigation has 
doubtless focused and developed his inter- 
est in thought processes per se. The chap- 
ter dealing with the practical aids in the 
study of mental disorders remains largely 
unaltered. Methods of psychiatric examina- 
tion have been expanded to include refer- 
ence to the use of the Rorschach test which 
is increasingly being recognized as a valu- 
able adjunct to free association methods 
and other techniques for investigating the 
unconscious. The influence of Wendell 
Muncie’s recent work is reflected in this 
chapter and considerably strengthens the 
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procedures used for investigating clinical 
material. The close association between the 
Colorado Psychopathic Hospital and the 
Phipps Psychiatric Clinic in the use of 
specialized procedures for history taking 
and clinical examination has placed these 
new techniques on a firm foundation. Re- 
sults of this are reflected in the new ma- 
terial in this chapter. 


Under organic reaction types a general 
rearrangement of material succeeds in giv- 
ing a cohesiveness to the discussion in the 
new edition which was not so apparent in 
the former one. The consideration of pare- 
sis as an entity more or less limited to the 
brain has been displaced in the new edi- 
tion by the more modern concept that ev- 
ery syphilitic infection of the central ner- 
vous system is essentially a total system in- 
volvement rather than a focalization. In 
light of this more modern idea the employ- 
ment of the term neuro-syphilis is especi- 
ally apropos. The malarial treatment of 
neuro-syphilis has been brought up-to-date 
in view of the great amount of recent work 
done in the field and there is in addition 
new material covering physically-induced 
fever therapy. The well-known work of 
Lennox, Gibbs, and Hallowell Davis in the 
field of encephalographic studies of epilep- 
sy is reflected adequately in the expansion 
of the chapter on organic reaction types. 
The considerable enlargement of the bibli- 
ography at the end of the chapter will be 
quite helpful to owners of this new edi- 
tion. 

The use of vitamins B and C in peri- 
pheral nerve and spinal column involve- 
ments and the use of acid in pellagra has 
becn adequately treated in the chapter on 
Delirious and Hallucinatory Reactions. The 
chapters dealing with more or less stabilized 
material, such as schizophrenic reaction 
types, mental deficiency, constitutional in- 
feriority and problems of childhood are 
treated in the new edition with a relatively 
small amount of fresh material. Reference 
is made, of course, to the katest investiga- 
tions of the insulin and metrazol shock 
treatment of schizophrenia. The section 
on psychoneurotic reaction types has been 
strongly influenced by the new field of in- 
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vestigation known under the general term 
of psychosomatic medicine. Especial em- 
phasis is placed upon disorders of the gas- 
tro-intestinal tract. The influence of Al- 
varez and his followers is readily recog- 
nized. 

With respect to format, the new edi- 
tion is considerably more attractive than 
its predecessor. The covers are made of 
the new washable type of material which 
gives it also increased durability. A better 
grade of coated paper is used and the 
spacing between lines has been increased so 
as to make for increased legibility. Appar- 
ently a larger face type is also used. The 
references at the end of each chapter have 
been considerably expanded in those chap- 
ters offering new material. In other words, 
the revision of the edition has been topical 
rather than involving the entire edition. 
The improvement over the former edition 
not only in the readibility but in the pre- 
sentation of most recent investigations in 
the field of neuro-psychiatry, as well as 
the general compactness of the work, makes 
the purchase of this new edition very well 
worthwhile. 


V.C. 8. 





Lesuiz D. ZELENY, 
New York, 


PracticaL Socio.ocy. 
Pu.D. Prentice Hall, Inc., 
1937, 461 pp., $3.00. 


—-—— 


The author of this book, Dr. Zeleny, 
should be very highly congratulated for 
presenting an extremely worthwhile con- 
trivution to the student or individual who 
desires to be informed of the various con- 
cepts and scopes of Sociology but who 
because of a limited background in this 
field is desirous of securing a work that is 
interesting and readable. Practical Sociol- 
ogy meets just such a need. Its contents are 
quite readable and the illustrative stories 
vividly portray their relationship to every- 
day problems encountered in living. As 
stated in the Preface, “The purpose of this 
book is to make clear to beginners the so- 
ciology dealing with the common affairs of 
everyday life. It is intended to be less a 
contribution to the science of sociology, 
than a help in more effective living”. Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed on the relation 
between group life and the development 


of personality. 

The book has two divisions, part one 
entitled Social Relations deals with the 
relation of the individual to the group it- 
self. Part two deals with the community 
itself, the various groups that make up the 
community and culture units and areas 
and their effect on the individuals within 
the community, such as how culture affects 
personality, various social situations and 
culture changes, disorganization and pro- 
gress. 

Under Social Relations the author dis- 
cusses the motivating forces of group life; 
the struggle of people in their efforts to 
satisfy their needs; social relations between 
individuals, including competition, conflict, 
etc.; the needs and values of the group, 
group actions, etc. Continuing under the 
head of social relations, group action is 
broken down into its integral parts and 
competition (constructive and destructive), 
conflict, cooperation, and assimilation are 
discussed under individual chapter head- 
ings. Part one is concluded with a frank 
discussion of social relations and person- 
ality showing how these social relations 
play upon the individual’s nature and mod- 
ify his ways of acting and thinking; and 
how social reiations and sccial control can 
cause a change in behavior accompanied 
by attitudes of likes and dislikes. Methods 
of social control such as prestige, persuas- 
ion, praise and rewards are illustrated as 
positive forms of control and laughter. Rid- 
icule, sarcasm, and threats are shows as 
negative forms of control. 

Part two deals with the community it- 
self and its culture. The author has wise- 
ly provided in the first part of the book a 
means by which the reader will secure an 
intimate knowledge of the sociological 
problems confronting the group as indi- 
viduals and as collective units, this knowl- 
edge providing a basis for the intelligent 
understanding of part two. 

Three types of communities, the simp- 
le, agricultural, and industrial are discussed 
in the opening three chapters of the Com- 
munity and Its Culture. Basic norms such 
as shelter, growth, structure, various stand- 
ards of living, sex distribution, etc., serve 
as contrasts for discussion of the  varia- 
tions that occur in different types of com- 
munities. From the different kinds of liv- 
ing, the author examines the varied living 
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standards to be found in communities. 
Three families, one from each of the strata 
of society, upper, lower, and middle class, 
are pictured in their everyday life and a 
summary of their relationship to each other 
and the community at large is vividly por- 
trayed. 

A careful analysis of the nature of cul- 
ture is made using the practical illustration 
of the Finnish-American Group as a cul- 
tural unit. The universal culture pattern 
is used as a norm which is broken down 
into its component parts such as material 
and non-material culture and kinds of so- 
cial situations (Family, Religion, Recrea- 
tion, ete.) Other subsystems of the univer- 
sal culture pattern are portrayed including 
culture traits, time of use, folkways, mores 
and laws arising from the mores, distribu- 
tion of culture in space and the transmis- 
sion of culture. 

Particular emphasis is placed upon the 
social situation and how human contacts 
cause variations in the social situation. 
Three practical illustrations are used to 
show how behavior in individuals may be 
adjusted by changing their social situation; 

(1) Change of a group’s culture, 

(2) Moving the individual from one 
culture to another, 

(3) Change in the social relations of 
the individual, and, 

(4) Change in the individual’s defi- 
nition of the situation. 

Dr. Zeleny is anxious that the reader 
realize that culture does not remain static, 
but is constantly changing because of new 
inventions, diffusion, contact with other 
cultures, etc.Closely associated with chang- 
es is culture disorganization which is 
brought about by congestion, mobility, un- 
employment, economic instability and oth- 
ers. These factors cause a breaking up of 
cultures and culture changes and produce 
many serious social problems. Culture lag 
is recognized as a form of disorganization 
by which delays in changes of the social 
order to meet exacting needs causes a re- 
ducing of thwarting of human satisfaction 
and tends to produce other serious social 
problems. 

The book is concluded with a recog- 
nition of culture as a means of influencing 
behavior in which folkways, myths, leg- 
ends, and traditions and mores serve as 
social control. Public opinion and law are 


important means of control and it is con- 
cluded that man actually has little freedom 
of behavior, but behaves as the institutions 
and cuhure decree. 

Of particular importance is the physi- 
cal format of this book. A helpful gloss- 
ary of sociological terms is included and 
suggested supplementary readings are con- 
tained in a selected bibliography. The bib- 
liography is subdivided into interesting 
books, easy texts, and advanced texts. At 
the end of each chapter is a summary of 
the contents of the chapter, and an outline 
covering the subject matter. Practical ques- 
tions on the material covered make for 
ideal review and suggested activities and 
projects are included for the use of teach- 
ers using this book. The easy vocabulary 
is ideal for the person who desires a knowl- 
edge of sociology but who is not as yet 
familiar with the terminology. 

Practical illustrations that apply to a 
person’s everyday life and their application 
to individual problems make this book of 
value to the beginner. It is not recommend- 
ed for advanced students. 

William Rose, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 





Tue PsycuosioLocy or Anxiety, A CLIni- 
caL Srupy. JosepH C. Yasxin, The Psy- 
choanalytic Review. 23, Nos. 3, 4 (July- 
Oct) 1936; 24: Nos. 1, 2, 3 (Jan, April, 
July) 1937. 

Dr. Yaskin’s study is a clinical as well 
as theoretical analysis of anxiety phenome- 
na in neuroses, psychoses and im organic 
conditions as well. Although the approach 
is primarily Freudian, the author displays a 
remarkable catholicity and brings several 
viewpoints to bear on this problem. It is 
compulsory reading for any psychiatrist. 
The monograph suffers from some minor 
shortcomings which impair its readibility 
rather than its value. The organization and 
sequence of the topics dealt with is perhaps 
not entirely logical. A genuine shortcom- 
ing of the 25 detailed case-histories is the 
fact that the material is not presented whol- 
ly chronologically but rather in a checker- 
board fashion. The author’s immense eru- 
dition takes a similar breadth of knowledge 
for granted in the reader, to such an ex- 
tent that on many occasions the reviewer 
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had to go to the source quoted in order to 
understand the full scope of a theory which 
Yaskin sums up in a few concise sentences. 
It must be made quite clear, however, that 
the French adage: “Qui trop embrasse peu 
étreint” does not apply to Dr. Yaskin’s im- 
portant work. 

Yaskin’s views can best be summed up 
in his own words, selected from the last 
section of his monograph: “Anxiety is a 
form of affectivity recognized introspec- 
tively as an unpleasant affect accompanied 
by fear without any known cause, or with 
a cause inadequately understood or mistak- 
en, and manifested objectively by changes 
in the neuromuscular, anatomic visceral and 
secretary functions (emotional expressions) 

. anxiety is derived from instinctive 
tendencies and is related to both conscious 
and unconscious processes. It is regarded 
as having the center in the diencephalon . 
. +. (which) .. may . . be influenced by 
disturbances of the various end organs, by 
the general chemism of the organism and 
by cerebral impulses via the cortico-dien- 
cephalic pathways. Clinically anxiety arises 
in: (1) Disturbances of the various viscera, 
of dynamic equilibrium between complex 
forces which may vary from case to case. 
In brief, it is a term which in unskilled 
hands may become as meaningless as the 
statement “The car does not run. A gadget 
must have gone out of commission”. There 
are far too many terms of the “or some- 
thing” kind in psychiatry. It is perhaps 
the most important result of Yaskin’s im- 
portant monograph that he has not mere- 
ly recognized this complex aspect of anx- 
iety, but has provided us with a method 
tions. Clinically, anxiety may be the out- 
standing symptom of the clinical picture; it 
may give rise to many accompanying symp- 
toms; or it may be replaced or avoided by 
the formation of symptoms free of overt 
anxiety. The severity of the anxiety and 
of the associated symptoms depend upon 
constitutional factors, the precipitating 
causes, the degree of regression and the 
mode of symptom formation. (pp. 88-89) 

To this reviewer’s knowledge, who has 
long held that the problem of anxiety is the 
central problem of all psychiatry, Yaskin’s 
monograph is the most compendious survey 
of this field. The confines of a mere mon- 
ograph are too small for this topic and Yas- 
kin should enrich psychiatric literature 


with a major work on that topic. He is 
well qualified to do so. 

His recognition of the importance of 
social factors is especially satisfactory, al- 
though he mars the value of his contribu- 
tion in that direction through the introduc- 
tion of the wholly untenable“herd-instinct” 
which is anathema to all social scientists. 
This sociological ghost is worse than false: 
it is unnecessary. 

Yaskin’s monograph will give much 
food for thought to the student of criminal 
psychopathology. Within limits it is possi- 
ble to say that criminals fall into two 
groups: Those who commit crimes to allay 
anxiety, and those whose callousness is a 
variety of Janet’s “belle indifference”, 
which—one may infer from Yaskin’s com- 
ments—is a mode of dealing with anxiety 
which is socially inacceptable. In such in- 
stances crime is not an outcome of anxiety, 
but a natural by-product of a certain type 
of “mental set”, (i. e. callousness or ruth- 
lessness,) which results from one way of 
dealing with anxiety. 

In the light of Yaskin’s findings we dis- 
cover that anxiety is a highly generalized 
kind of organismal state, a distinctive type 
in organic diseases of the brain, in toxic 
conditions and in disturbances of sexual 
functions. (2) Situational difficulties where 
the causes are more or less conscious and 
traceable to financial insecurity, marital in- 
felicity, social difficulties, fear of criminal 
punishment or social ostracism, and many 
other problems in life chiefly to the con- 
flicts in the ego—and herd-instinct motiva- 
tions. (3) Conditions in which the causes 
are unconscious, and related chiefly,though 
not exclusively, to the sex-instinct motiva- 
and a frame of reference enabling us to 
break down individual cases of anxiety in- 
to their components. 

An altogether important piece of work. 

George Devereux, 
Middlesex University, College 
of Arts and Sciences. 





AtLas OF ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY. FRED- 
ERIc A. Gipps AND Erna L. Gipps. Private- 
ly published in Boston, 1941. 

If there were a “hit parade” of medical 
publications, this volume would soon war- 
rant a place high on the list. There are few, 
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if any, authors who can write more authori- 
tatively on electroencephalography for the 
labors of Dr. and Mrs. Gibbs have been 
foremost in raising the technique and ap- 
plication of the field from obscurity to a 
place where it is one of the most valuable 
diagnostic techniques available to the neur- 
ologist and neurosurgeon. The physical 
make-up of the book is impressive at first 
glance and as one goes between the covers, 
its importance becomes increasingly evi- 
dent. 

An interesting format has been employ- 
ed and sample electroencephalographic 
tracings occupy the right page while their 
interpretation and comment, faces them on 
the left in one column. Another column on 
the left page caries the text. The work is 
dedicated to Dr. Hans Berger, “father of 
electroencephalography” and asknowledg- 
ment is made in the preface to other work- 
ers in the field, to the technical and engi- 
neering staff who have developed the equip- 
ment and to the cooperating institutions 
from which the material for the tracings 
was obtained. Sufficient of the tracings are 
reproduced so that the cortical activity for 
10 seconds or longer can be followed. The 
record from three or more leads are in- 
cluded, usually the frontal, the parietal and 
the occipital, unless some particular feature 
makes a deviation from this practice pre- 
ferable. 

A great many normal records are in- 
cluded for various ages, during sleep and 
under other more or less standardized con- 
ditions. There are, of course, a large num- 
ber of tracings from patients with various 
types of epilepsy and in various stages of 


seizures. The “interseizure” records are 
especially interesting since it is relatively 
seldom that a diagnostic tracing can be 
obtained during a convulsion unless the 
patient is hospitalized. The characteristic 
changes during hyperventilation and un- 
der the effects of low oxygen tensions are 
well demonstrated. Typical records from 
patients with birth injuries, meningitis and 
encephalomyelitis, multiple sclerosis, cere- 
bral arteriosclerosis, migraine and chorea 
are included and in each case the charac- 
teristic features are described. Perhaps 
those tracings from brain tumor and cere- 
bral hemorrhage localization studies are 
most interesting aside from those of con- 
vulsive type. 

The history of electroencephalography, 
the activity of the cortex and its similarity 
to that of other tissues are carefully dis- 
cussed in the text. The technique is de- 
scribed sufficiently so that a reader who is 
unfamiliar with the procedure can become 
oriented. The authors state that the pur- 
pose is not to present a textbook but to 
furnish eye-training in order that a person 
may be able to recognize the range of the 
normal activity and recognize obvious mass 
abnormalities as well as to present enough 
information to make the figures under- 
standable. It appears that they have suc- 
ceeded in these aims and have done a great 
deal more than that. The bibliography 
which is appended is complete and com- 
prehensive. The book will be especially 
useful for teaching and reference purposes 
since no other work of its type is available. 

M. G. Gray, M. D., 
Boston, Mass. 
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